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TO  THE 


I 


MADAM, 

-r^y  hen  the  Firlt  Volume  of  thefe 
/Sermons  was  publifhed,  I  did 
not  prefume  to  requeft  the  liberty 
of  prefixing  to  them  a  Name  fo 
illuftrious.  Encouraged  by  the 
favourable  manner  in  which  the 

Public  has  received  Two  Volumes, 

.1  now 


9 


DEDICATION. 

I  no?/  humbly  beg  leave,  on  the 
publication  of  a  Third,  to  lay  them 
ail  before  your  Majesty. 

Had  I  been  in  doubt  to  whom 
tiiey  could  be-  prefented  with  the 
gs  eat  eft  propriety,  ttie  public  voice 
would  inftantly  have  directed  me 
to  the  i  et  ton  to  whom  I  have  now 
the  honour  of  addreffing  myfelf. 
xJifcourfes  intended  to  promote  re¬ 
ligion  and  virtue  can  be  infcribed 
to  none  more  fuitably  than  to  One 
who,  in  the  higheft  ftation  of  life, 
lias  ever  fupported  the  caufe  of  re* 
ligion,  by  her  confpicuous  regard 
for  it ;  who  has  advanced  the  in- 
terefts  of  virtue,  by  her  diftinguifli- 
ed  example;  and  who,  by  a  happy 
union  of  the  amiable  with  the  eiti- 
mable  qualities,  lias  commanded 

the 


the  love  and  the  refped  of  a  great 
nation. 

It  is  a  fignal  blefling  to  a  king¬ 
dom,  when  a  Perfon  whofe  charac¬ 
ter  would  have  reflected  honour 
upon  any  condition  of  fortune,  is 
placed  by  Providence  in  that  ele¬ 
vated  rank,  which  allows  her  virtues 
to  fhine  with  extenfive  luftre,  and 
to  diflufe  their  aufpicious  influence 
over  a  whole  land. 

I  hat  this  influence  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  virtues  may  long  continue 
to  be  felt;  that  while  they  alleviate 
the  cares,  and  increafe  the  comfort 
of  our  gracious  Sovereign  ;  while 
they  improve  the  minds,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  felicity  of  your  illus¬ 
trious  offspring ;  they  may,  at  the 
fame  time,  fuccefsfully  exert  their 

power 


DEDICATION. 

\ 

power  in  forming  the  public  man¬ 
ners  on  a  pattern  fo  worthy  of  imi¬ 
tation,  ihall  be  my  fincere  wifh  and 
earneft  prayer 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
profound  refpect, 


MADAM, 


■ 

-‘.v  -'is  '■ 

_ • 

_ _  _ _ _ _ _ . _  Ifsff: 


Your  Majesty’s  moft  humble 
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And  moft  devoted  fervant. 


HUGH  BLAIR, 


Edinburgh, 
April  li.  IJyO. 


SERMON  I. 


On  the  True  Honour  of  Man. 


Proverbs,  iv.  8. 

'Exalt  her ,  and  Jhe  Jhall  promote  thee;  Jhe 
[hall  bring  thee  to  honour. - 


H  E  love  of  honour  is  one  of  the  SERM, 
ftrongeft  paflions  in  the  human  ** 
heart.  It  fhows  itfelf  in  our  earlieft 
years  ;  and  is  coeval  with  the  firft  exer¬ 
tions  of  reafon.  It  accompanies  us  through 
all  the  ftages  of  fubfequent  life  ;  and  in 
private  ftations  difcovers  itfelf  no  lefs  than 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety.  In  their 
ideas  of  what  conftitutes  honour,  men 
Vol.  III.  B  greatly 
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greatly  vary,  and  often  grofsly  err.  But 
of  fomewhat  which  they  conceive  to  form 
pre-eminence  and  dillindion,  all  are  deli- 
rous.  All  wilh,  by  foine  means  or  other, 
to  acquire  relped  from  thole  among  whom 
they  live ;  and  to  contempt  and  dilgrace, 
none  are  infenlible. 

Among  the  advantages  which  attend  re¬ 
ligion  and  virtue,  the  honour  which  they 
conler  on  man  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
fcripture  as  one  of  the  moll  confiderable. 
Wifdom  is  the  principal  thing,  lays  Solomon 
in  the  palfage  where  the  text  lies,  therefore 
get  wifdom-,  and  with  all  thy  getting ,  get 
underfunding.  Exalt  her ,  and  foe  fall  pro¬ 
mote  thee-,  fefhall  bring  thee  to  honour,  when 
thou  dof  embrace  her.  She  fall  give  to  thine 
head  an  ornament  of  grace  ;  a  crown  of  glory 
fall  fe  deliver  to  thee.  It  is  evident  that 
throughout  all  the  facred  writings,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  this 'book  of  Proverbs,  by  wif¬ 
dom  is  to  be  underltood  a  principle  of  re¬ 
ligion  producing  virtuous  condud.  The 
pear  of  the  Lord  is  faid  to  be  the  beginning 
of  wifdom  :  And  by  this  fear  of  the  Lord 
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men 
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men  are  faid  to  depart  from  evil ;  to  walk  s  E  R  M. 
in  the  way  of  good  men ,  and  to  keep  the  path  ,  J  ‘  _j 
.of  the  righteous  Man  is  then  regulated  by 
the  wifdom  which  is  from  above,  when  he  is 
formed  by  piety  to  the  duties  of  virtue  and 
morality  ;  and  of  the  wifdom  which  pro¬ 
duces  this  effect,  it  is  afferted  in  the  text, 

•  that  it  bringcth  us  to  honour. 

On  this  recommendation  of  religion  it 
is  the  more  neceffary  to  fix  our  attention, 
becaufe  it  is  often  refufed  to  it  by  men  of 
the  world.  Their  notions  of  honour  are 
apt  to  run  in  a  very  different  channel. 
Wherever  religion  is  mentioned,  they  con¬ 
nect  with  it  ideas  of  melancholy  and  de¬ 
jection,  or  of  mean  and  feeble  fpirits.  They 
perhaps  admit  that  it  may  be  ufeful  to  the 
multitude,  as  a  principle  of  reftraint  from 
diforders  and  crimes  ;  and  that  to  perfons 
of  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  it  may  afford 
confolation  under  the  diftreffes  of  life.  But 
from  the  aftive  fcenes  of  the  world,  and 
from  thofe  vigorous  exertions  which  dif- 
play  to  advantage  the  human  abilities,  they 

*  Prov.  ii.  20. 

B  2  incline 


/ 
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S  E  R,M.  incline  totally  to  exclude  it.  It  may  footh 
h—v**  the  timid,  or  the  fad  :  But  they  confkler  it 
as  having  no  connection  with  what  is  pro¬ 
per  to  raife  men  to  honour  and  diltmction. 
I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  remove  this  re¬ 
proach  from  religion  ;  and  to  ihow  that  in 
every  fituation  of  human  life,  even  in  the 
higheft  ftations,  it  forms  the  honour,  as 
well  as  the  happinefs  of  man. 

But  firft,  let  us  be  careful  to  afcertain 
what  true  religion  is.  I  admit  that  there 
is  a  certain  fpecies  of  religion  (if  we  can 
give  it  that  name)  which  has  no  claim  to 
fuch  high  diftinclion ;  when  it  is  placed 
wholly  in  {peculation  and  belief,  in  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  external  homage,  or  in  fiery 
zeal  about  contefted  opinions.  From  a  fu- 
perftition  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  the 
religion  of  the  multitude  has  always  been 
-  tinctured  with  too  much  of  this  fpirit. 
They  ferve  God  as  they  would  ferve  a 
proud  matter,  who  may  be  flattered  by 
their  proflxations,  appeafed  by  their  gifts, 
and  gained  by  loud  proteftations  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  interefts,  and  of  enmity  to  all 

whom 
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whom  they  fuppofe  to  be  his  foes.  But  SERM. 
this  is  not  that  wifdom  to  which  Solomon  I' 
afcribes,  in  the  text,  luch  high  preroga¬ 
tives.  It  is  not  the  religion  which  we 
preach,  nor  the  religion  of  Chrift.  That 
religion  conlifts  in  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  man,  grounded  on  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jelus  Chrift,  the  great  Redeemer  of 
the  world,  the  Interceflor  for  the  penitent, 
and  the  Patron  of  the  virtuous  ;  through 
whom  we  enjoy  comfortable  accefs  to  the 
Sovereign  of  the  univerfe  in  the  acts  of 
worlhip  and  devotion.  It  conlifts  in  ju- 
ftice,  humanity,  and  mercy ;  in  a  fair  and 
candid  mind,  a  generous  and  affectionate 
heart ;  accompanied  with  temperance,  felf- 
government,  and  a  perpetual  regard  in  all 
our  actions  to  confcience,  and  to  the  law 
of  God.  A  religious,  and  a  thoroughly 
virtuous  character,  therefore,  I  conlider  as 
the  fame. 


By  the  true  honour  of  man  is  to  be  un- 
derftood,  not  what  merely  commands  ex¬ 
ternal  refpect,  but  what  commands  the  re- 

B  a  fpecft 
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B  E  R  M.  i'peft  of  the  heart ;  what  raifes  one  to  ac- 

T 

knowledged  eminence  above  others  of  the 
fame  fpecies  ;  what  always  creates  efteem, 
and  in  its  highed  degree,  produces  vene¬ 
ration.  The  quedion  now  before  us  is, 
from  what  caufe  this  eminence  arifes  ?  By 
what  means  is  it  to  be  attained  ? 

Isay,  fird,  from  riches  it  does  not  arife. 
Thefe,  we  all  know,  may  belong  to  die 
viled  of  mankind.  Providence  has  fcatter- 
ed  them  among  the  crowd  with  an  undid 
tinguifhing  hand,  as  of  purpofe  to  lhow  of 
what  fmall  account  they  are  in  the  fight 
of  God.  Experience  every  day  proves  that 
the  poffellion  of  them  is  confident  with 
the  mod  general  contempt.  On  this  point 
therefore  I  conceive  it  not  necedary  to  in¬ 
fid  any  longer.  '  • 

Neither  does  the  honour  of  man  arid 
from  mere  dignity  of  rank  or  office.  Were 
fuch  didinclions  always,  or  even  generally, 
obtained  in  confequence  of  uncommon  me¬ 
rit,  they  would  indeed  confer  honour  on 

•*  * 

the  character.  But,  in  the  prefent  date  of 

fociety, 
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fociety,  it  is  too  well  known  that  this  is 
not  the  cafe.  They  are  often  the  confe- 
quence  of  birth  alone.  They  are  fome- 
times  the  fruit  of  mere  dependence  and 
ailiduity.  They  may  be  the  recompence 
of  flattery,  versatility,  and  intrigue  ;  and 
fo  be  conjoined  with  meannefs  and  bafe- 
nefs  of  character.  To  perfons  graced  with 
noble  birth,  or  placed  in  high  ftations, 
much  external  honour  is  due.  This  is 
what  the  fubordination  of  fociety  necefla- 
rily  requires  ;  and  what  every  good  mem¬ 
ber  of  it  will  chearfully  yield.  But  how 
often  has  it  happened  that  fuch  perfons, 
when  externally  refpectcd,  are,  neverthe- 
lefs,  defpifecl  by  men  in  their  hearts  ;  nay, 
fometimes  execrated  by  the  public  ?  Their 

elevation,  if  they  have  been  unworthy  of 

• 

it,  is  fo  far  from  procuring  them  true  ho¬ 
nour,  that  it  only  renders  their  infignifi- 
cance,  perhaps  their  infamy,  more  confpi- 
cuous.  By  drawing  attention  to  their  con¬ 
duct,  it  difcovers  in  the  moll  glaring  light 
how  little  they  deferved  the  ftation  which 
they  poflefs. 

B  4 
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I  must  next  obferve,  that  the  proper  ho¬ 
nour  of  man  arifes  not  from  fome  of  thofe 
fplendid  adions  and  abilities  which  excite 
high  admiration.  Courage  and  prowefs, 
military  renown,  fignal  vidories  and  con- 
quefts,  may  render  the  name  of  a  man  fa¬ 
mous,  without  rendering  his  charader  tru¬ 
ly  honourable.  To  many  brave  men,  to 
many  heroes  renowned  in  ftory,  we  look 
up  with  wonder.  Their  exploits  are  re¬ 
corded.  Their  praifes  are  fiing.  They  Hand 
as  on  an  eminence  above  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind.  Their  eminence,  neverthelefs,  may 
not  be  of  that  fort  before  which  we  bow 
with  inward  efteem  and  refped.  Some¬ 
thing  more  is  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  than 
the  conquering  arm,  and  the  intrepid  mind. 
The  laurels  of  the  warrior  muft  at  all  times 
be  dyed  in  blood,  and  bedewed  with  the 
tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  But 
if  they  have  been  ftained  by  rapine  and  in- 
humanity ;  if  fordid  avarice  has  marked  his 
charader ;  or  low  and  grofs  fenfuality  has 
degraded  his  life ;  the  great  hero  finks  into 
a  little  man.  What  at  a  diftance,  or  on  a 

fuperficial 
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fuperficial  view,  we  admired, becomes  mean,  SERM. 
perhaps  odious,  when  we  examine  it  more  .  j 
clofely.  It  is  like  the  Coloflal  ftatue,  whofe 
immenfe  fize  (truck  the  (pectator  afar  off 
with  aftonilliment ;  but  when  nearly  view¬ 
ed,  it  appears  difproportioned,  unlhapely, 
and  rude. 

Obfervations  of  the  fame  kind  may  be 
applied  to  all  the  reputation  derived  from 
civil  accomplifhments ;  from  the  refined 
politics  of  the  ftatefman ;  or  the  literary 
efforts  of  genius  and  erudition.  Thefe  be- 
ftow,  and,  within  certain  bounds,  ought 
to  beftow,  eminence  and  diftindtion  on 
men.  They  difeover  talents  which  in  them- 
felves  are  fhining  ;  and  which  become  high¬ 
ly  valuable,  when  employed  in  advancing 
the  good  of  mankind.  Hence,  they  fre¬ 
quently  give  rife  to  fame.  But  a  diftinc- 

tion  is  to  be  made  between  fame  and  true 
honour.  The  former  is  a  loud  and  noify 
applaufe  :  The  latter,  a  more  filent  and  in¬ 
ternal  homage.  Fame  floats  on  the  breath 
of  tfie  multitude  :  Honour  reds  on  the 

judgement  of  the  thinking.  Fame  may 

give 
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S  E  R  M.  give  praife  while  it  with-holds  efleern  • 
Tiue  honour  implies  elteem  mingled  with 
refpcct.  The  one  regards  particular  diltin- 
guifhed  talents :  the  other  looks  up  to  the 
whole  character.  Hence  the  ftatefman,  the 
orator,  or  the  poet,  may  be  famous  ;  while 
yet  the  man  himfelf  is  far  from  being  ho¬ 
noured.  We  envy  his  abilities.  We  wifa 
to  rival  them.  But  we  would  not  chufe  to 
be  claffed  with  him  who  pofleffed  them. 
Instances  or  this  fort  are  too  often  found  in 
every  record  of  ancient  or  modern  hiltory. 

w*  -«  ••  .  -■  .  ,  K  ■**  ''  b  s  *  '  ,  * 

From  all  this  it  follows,  that  in  order  to 
difcern  where  man’s  true  honour  lies,  we 
muft  look,  not  to  any  adventitious  circum- 
ftance  of  fortune ;  not  to  any  iingle  fparkling 
quality  ;  but  to  the  whole  of  what  forms 
a  man  ;  what  intities  him,  as  fuch,  to  rank 
high  among  that  clafs  of  beings  to  which 
he  belongs ;  in  a  word,  we  mult  look  to 

the  mind  and  the  foul - A  mind  fuperior 

to  fear,  to  felfilh  interelt  and  corruption  5 
a  mind  governed  by  the  principles  of  uni- 
"  form  rectitude  and  integrity ;  the  fame  in 

prolperity 
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profperity  and  adverfity ;  which  no  bribe  SERM. 
can  feduce,  nor  terror  overawe  ;  neither  by  — 
pleafure  melted  into  effeminacy,  nor  by 
diftrefs  funk  into  dejecftion ;  fuch;  is  the 
mind  which  forms  the  diftinlftion-  andemi- 

nence  of  man. - One,  who  in  no  fitua- 

tion  of  life  is  either  afhamed  or  afraid  of 
difcharging  his  duty,  and  acting  his  proper 
part  with  firmnefs  and  conftancy  ;  true  to 
the  God  whom  he  worfhips,  and  true  to 
the  faith  in  which  he  profeffes  to  believe ; 
full  of  affection  to  his  brethren  of  man-, 
kind ;  faithful  to  his  friends,  generous  to 
his  enemies,  warm  with  compaffion  to  the 
unfortunate ;  felf-denying  to  little  private 
interefts  and  pleafures,  but  zealous  for  pub¬ 
lic  intereft  and  happinefs  ;  magnanimous, 
without  being  proud  ;  humble,  without  be¬ 
ing  mean  ;  juft,  without  being  harfh  ;  fim- 
ple  in  his  manners,  but  manly  in  his  feel¬ 
ings  ;  on  whole  word  you  can  entirely  re¬ 
ly  5  whole  countenance  never  deceives  youj 
whofe  profeflions  of  kindnefs  are  the  effu- 
fions  of  his  heart :  one,  in  fine,  whom  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  views  of  advantage,  you 

would 
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S  E  R  m.  would  chule  for  a  fuperior,  could  trull  m 
i— as  a  friend,  and  could  love  as  a  brother : 

1  his  is  the  naan,  whom  in  your  heart, 
above  all  others,  you  do,  you  mull,  ho¬ 
nour. 

Such  a  character,  imperfectly  as  it  has 
now  been  drawn,  all  mull  acknowledge  to 
be  formed  folely  by  the  influence  of  Heady 
religion  and  virtue.  It  is  the  effect  of  prin¬ 
ciples  which,  operating  on  confcience,  de¬ 
termine  it  uniformly  to  purfue  whatfoever 
things  are  true ,  whatfoever  things  are  honefy 
whatfoever  things  are  jufy  whatfoever  things 
are  pin  c y  whatfoever  things  are  lovely ,  what— 
foever  things  are  of  good  report ,  if  there  be 
any  virtue ,  and  if  there  be  any  praife  *  By 

thele  means,  wifdom ,  as  the  text  aflerts, 
bringeth  us  to  honour. 

In  confirmation  of  this  doCtrine  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  honour  which  man 
acquires  by  religion  and  virtue  is  more  in¬ 
dependent,  and  more  complete,  than  what 

*  Philip,  iv.  8. 

can 
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can  be  acquired  by  any  other  means.  It  is 
independent  of  any  thing  foreign  or  exter¬ 
nal.  It  is  not  partial,  but  entire  refpedt, 
which  it  procures.  Wherever  fortune  is 
concerned,  it  is  the  ftation  or  rank  which 
commands  our  deference.  Where  lome  lhi- 
ning  quality  attracts  admiration,  it  is  only 
to  a  part  of  the  character  that  we  pay  ho¬ 
mage.  But  when  a  perfon  is  diftinguifhed 
for  eminent  worth  and  goodnefs,  it  is  the 
man,  the  whole  man,  whom  we  refpecl. 
The  honour  which  he  poflefles  is  intrinfic. 
Place  him  in  any  fituation  of  life,  even  an 
obfcure  one ;  let  room  only  be  given  for 
his  virtues  to  come  forth  and  fhow  them- 
felves,  and  you  will  revere  him ;  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen ;  or  as  the  father  of  a  family. 
If  in  higher  life  he  appear  more  illuftrious, 
this  is  not  owing  merely  to  the  refpecl  crea¬ 
ted  by  rank.  It  is,  becaufe  there  a  nobler 
fphere  of  action  is  opened  to  him  ;  becaufe 
his  virtues  are  brought  forth  into  more  ex¬ 
tended  exertion ;  and  placed  in  fuch  con- 
fpicuous  view,  that  he  appears  to  grace 
and  adorn  the  ftation  which  he  fills.  Even 
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SERM.  in  the  filence  of  retirement,  or  in  the  re- 
t.  treat  of  old  age,  fucli  a  man  finks  not  in¬ 

to  forgotten  obfcurity.  His  remembered 
virtues  continue  to  be  honoured,  when  their 
active  exertions  are  over ;  and  to  the  laft 
ftage  of  life  he  is  followed  by  public  efteem 
and  refpect.  Whereas,  if  genuine  worth 
be  wanting,’  the  applaufe  which  may  have 
attended'  a  man  for  a  while,  by  degrees  dies 
away,  b  Though,  for  a  part  of  his  life,  he 
had  dazzled  the  world,  this  was  owing  to 
his  deficiency  in  the  eflential  qualities  ha¬ 
ving  not  been  fufpedted.  As  foon  as  the 
impofture  is  difcovered,  the  falling  ftar 
finks  in  darknefs. — There  is  therefore  a 
ftandard  of  independent,  intrinfic  worth, 
to  which  we  mufl  bring  in  the  end  what¬ 
ever  claims  to  be  honourable  among  men. 
By  this  we  mu  ft  meafure  it ;  and  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  found,  that  nothing  but  what  is 
eflential  to  man  has  power  to  command  the 
refpect  of  man’s  heart. 

It  is  to  be  farther  obferved,  that  the 
univerfal  confent  of  mankind  in  honouring 

real 
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feal  virtue,  is  fufEcient  to  ftiow  what  the  S  E  R  m. 
genuine  fenfe  of  human  •  nature  is  on  this  ,  }'  f 
fubject.  All  other  claims  of  honour  are 
ambulatory  and  changeable.  The  degrees 
of  relpedd  paid  to  external  ftations  vary  with 
forms  of  government,  and  falhions  of  the 
times.  Qualities  which  in  one  country  are 
highly  honoured*  in  another  are  lightly 
efteemed.  Nay,  what  in  fome  regions  of 
the  earth  diftinguifhes  a  man  above  others, 
might  elfewhere  expofe  him  to  contempt  or 
ridicule.  But  where  was  ever  the  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  who  did  not  ho¬ 
nour  unblemilhed  worth,  unaffedded  piety,  ' 
ftedfalt,  humane,  and  regular  virtue  ?  To 
whom  were  altars  erected  in  the  Heathen 
world  but  to  thofe  who  by  their  merits  and 
heroic  labours,  by  their  invention  of  ufeful 
arts,  or  by  fomc  fignal  adds  of  beneficence 
to  their  country,  or  to  mankind,  were 
found  worthy,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  tranf- 
ferred  from  among  men,  and  added  to  the 
number  of  the  gods  ? - Even  the  coun¬ 

terfeited  appearances  of  virtue,  which  are 
fo  often  found  in  the  world,  are  teftimo- 
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SERM.  nies  to  its  praife.  The  hypocrite  knows 
1  that,  without  a  {Turning  the  garb  of  virtue, 
every  other  advantage  he  can  poflefs  is  in- 
fufficient  to  procure  him  efteem.  Interfe¬ 
rence  of  interefl,  or  perverfity  of  difpofi- 
tion,  may  occafionally  lead  individuals  to 
oppofe,  even  to  hate,  the  upright  and  the 
good.  But  however  the  characters  of  fuch 
perfons  may  be  miftaken,  or  mifreprefent- 
ed,  yet,  as  far  as  they  are  acknowledged  to 
be  virtuous,  the  profligate  dare  not  traduce 
them.  Genuine  virtue  has  a  language  that 
{peaks  to  every  heart  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  a  language  which  is  underftood  by  all. 
In  every  region,  every  clime,  the  homage 
paid  to  it  is  the  fame.  In  no  one  fenti- 
ment  were  ever  mankind  more  generally  a- 
greed. 


Finally,  the  honour  acquired  by  reli¬ 
gion  and  virtue  is  honour  divine  and  im¬ 
mortal.  It  is  honour,  not  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  men  only,  but  in  the  fight  of  God  ; 
whofe  judgement  is  the  ftandard  of  truth 
and  right ;  whole  approbation  confers  a 

crown 
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crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.  All 
the  honour  we  can  gain  among  men  is  li¬ 
mited  and  confined.  Its  circle  is  narrow. 
Its  duration  is  fliort  and  tranfitory.  But 
the  honour  which  is  founded  on  true  good- 
nefs,  accompanies  us  through  the  whole 
progrefs  of  our  exigence.  It  enters  with 
man  into  a  future  Hate  ;  and  continues  to 
brighten  throughout  eternal  ages.  What 
procured  him  refpect  on  earth,  {hall  ren¬ 
der  him  eftimable  among  the  great  affem- 
bly  of  angels,  and  fplrits  of  juft  men  made 
perfect ;  where,  we  are  a  (hired,  they  who 
have  been  eminent  in  righteoufnefs  {hall 
Jhine  as  the  hrightnefs  of  the  firmament,  and 
■  as  the  ftars  for  ever  and  ever  . — Earthly 
honours  are  both  fhortlived  in  their  con¬ 
tinuance,  and,  while  they  laft,  tarnilhed 
with  fpots  and  ftains.  On  fome  quarter 
or  other,  their  brightnefs  is  obfeured  ;  their 
exaltation  is  humbled.  But  the  honour 
which  proceeds  from  God,  and  virtue,  is 
unmixed  and  pure.  It  is  a  luftre  which  is 
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derived  from  heaven  ;  and  is  likened,  in 
lei  rpture,  to  the  light  op  the  morning ,  • when 
the  fun  rifeth ;  even  a  morning  without  clouds; 
to  the  light  which  fhineth  more  and  more  unto 
toe  perfect  day  Whereas  the  honours 
which  the  world  confers  refemble  the  feeble 
ana  twinkling  flame  of  a  taper  ;  which  is 
oiten  clouded  by  the  lmoke  it  fends  forth  ; 

is  always  wafting  ;  and  foon  dies  totally 
away. 

Let  him,  therefore,  who  retains  any  fenfe 
of  human  dignity  ;  who  feels  within  him 
that  defire  of  honour  which  is  congenial  to 
man,  afpire  to  the  gratification  of  this  paf- 
iion  by  methods  which  are  worthy  of  his 
nature.  Let  him  not  reft  on  any  of  thofe 
external  diftinflions  which  vanity  has  con¬ 
trived  to  introduce.  Thefe  can  procure 
him  no  more  than  the  femblance  of  re- 
fpect.  Let  him  not  be  flattered  by  the  ap- 
plaufe  which  fome  occailonal  difplay  of  a- 
bilities  may  have  gained  him.  That  ap- 


*  2  Sam*  xxiii.  4.';  Prov,  iv.  18. 
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plaufe  may  be  mingled  with  contempt. 
Let  him  look  to  what  will  dignify  his 
character  as  a  man.  Let  him  cultivate 
thofe  moral  qualities  which  all  men  in 
their  hearts  refpecl.  Wifdom  fhall  then  give 
to  his  head  an  ornament  of  grace ;  a  crovoti 
of  glory  Jhall  Jhe  deliver  to  him.  This  is  an 
honour  to  which  all  may  afpire.  It  is  a 
prize,  for  which  every  one,  whether  of 
high  or  low  rank,  may  contend.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  in  his  power  fo  to  diftinguilh  him- 
ielf  by  worthy  and  virtuous  conduct,  as  to 
command  the  refpect  of  thofe  around  him; 
and,  what  is  highelt  of  all,  to  obtain  praifc 
and  honour  from  God. 

* 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  part  of  this  character  there  is  any 
thing  which  cafts  over  it  a  gloomy  fhade, 
or  derogates  from  that  efteem  which  men 
are  generally  difpofed  to  yield  to  exemplary 
virtues.  Falfe  ideas  may  be  entertained  of 
religion  ;  as  falfe  and  imperfect  conceptions 
of  virtue  have  often  prevailed  in  the  world. 
But  to  true  religion  there  belongs  no  ful- 
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S  E  R  M.  Jen  gloom  ;  no  melancholy  aufterity,  tend-' 
s‘-— v-—'  ing  to  withdraw  men  from  human  fociety, 
or  to  diminifh  the  exertions  of  active  vir¬ 
tue.  On  the  contrary,  the  religious  prin¬ 
ciple,  rightly  underftood,  not  only  unites 
with  all  fuch  virtues,  but  fupports,  forti¬ 
fies,  and  confirms  them.  It  is  fo  far  from 
obfcuring  the  luftre  of  a  char  abler,  that  it 

•  heightens  and  ennobles  it.  It  adds  to  all 
the  moral  virtues  a  venerable  and  autho- 

ritative  dignity.  It  renders  the  virtuous 
character  more  augulf.  To  the  decorations 
of  a  palace,  it  joins  the  majelty  of  a  tem¬ 
ple. 

He  who  divides  religion  from  virtue, 
underftands  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other. 

* 

It  is  the  union  of  the  two  which  confum- 
mates  the  human  character  and  flat®.  It 
is  their  union  which  has  diftinguilhed  thofe 
great  and  illuftrious  men,  who  have  Ihone 
with  fo  much  honour  in  former  ages  ;  and 
whofe  memory  lives  in  the  remembrance 
of  fucceeding  generations.  It  is  their  u- 
nion  which  forms  that  wifdom  which  is 
from  above ;  that  wifdom  to  which  the  text 

afcribes 
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afcribes  fuch  high  effects  ;  and  to  which  SERM. 
belongs  the  fublime  encomium  given  of  it 
by  an  author  of  one  of  the  apocryphal 
books  of  Scripture ;  with  whofe  beautiful 
and  emphatical  expreflions  I  conclude  this 
difcourfe.  The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immor¬ 
tal.  It  is  known  with  God. ,  and  with  men. 

When  it  is  prefent ,  men  take  example  at  it ; 
and  when  it  is  gone,  they  defire  it.  It  wear- 
eth  a  crown ,  and  triumpheth  for  ever ;  ha¬ 
ving  gotten  the  viElory  ;  firming  for  undefiled 
rewards.  Wifdom  is  the  breath  of  the  power 
of  God ;  and  a  pure  infuence  flowing  from  the 
glory  of  the  Almighty.  Therefore  can  no  de¬ 
filed  thing  fall  into  her.  She  is  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  everlafiing  light ;  the  unfpotted 
mirror  of  the  power  of  God ;  and  the  image 
of  his  goodnefs.  Remaining  in  herfelf  floe 
maketh  all  things  new  ;  and  in  all  ages,  en¬ 
tering  into  holy  fouls,  floe  maketh  them  friends 
cf  God,  and  prophets  :  For  God  loveth  none 
but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wifdom.  She  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  fun  ;  and  above  all  the 
order  of  the  Jlars.  Being  compared  with  light , 

Jhe  is  found  before  it 

\v  iidom  of  Solomon,  iv.  2.  3. — v;i.  25.  26.  27.  28.  29. 
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On  Sensibility. 


Romans,  xii.  15. 

V 

Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice ,  and  weep 

with  them  that  weep. 

rPHE  amiable  fpirit  of  our  holy  reli- 
_L  gion  appears  in  nothing  more  than  in 
the  care  it  hath  taken  to  enforce  on  men 
the  focial  duties  of  life.  This  is  one  of  the 
cleared  cbaracteriftics  of  its  being  a  reli¬ 
gion  whofe  origin  is  divine  :  For  every  doc¬ 
trine  which  proceeds  from  the  Father  of 
mercies  will  undoubtedly  breathe  benevo¬ 
lence  and  humanity.  This  is  the  fcope  of 
the  two  exhortations  in  the  text,  to  rejoice 
with  them  that  rejoice ,  and  to  weep  with  them 
.  .  that 
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that  weep ;  the  one  calculated  to  promote 
the  liappinefs,  the  other,  to  alleviate  the 
forrows  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  both  con¬ 
curring  to  form  that  temper  which  interefts 
us  in  the  concerns  of  our  brethren ;  which 
difpofes  us  to  feel  along  with  them,  to  take 
part  in  their  joys,  and  in  their  forrows. 
This  temper  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sen- 
fxbility ;  a  word,  which  in  modern  times 
we  hear  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  ;  a  qua¬ 
lity,  which  every  one  affects  to  poffefs  ;  in 
itfelf,  a  moft  amiable  and  worthy  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind ;  but  often  miftaken  and  ab- 
ufed ;  employed  as  a  cover,  fometimes,  to 
capricious  humour;  fometimes,  to  feififh 
paffions.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  the 
nature  of  true  fallibility.  I  (hall  confide r 
its  effects :  and  after  fliowing  its  advanta¬ 
ges,  {hall  point  out  the  abufes,  and  mifta¬ 
ken  forms  of  this  virtue. 

-  y  I 

The  original  conftitution  of  our  nature 
with  refpect  to  the  mixture  of  feififh  and 
focial  affections,  difeovers  in  this,  as  in  eve¬ 
ry  other  part  of  our  frame,  profound  and 
.  '  C  4  admirable 
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admirable  wifdom.  Each  individual  is,  by 
lus  Cieator,  committed  particularly  to  him- 
felf,  and  his  own  care.  He  has  it  more  in 
his  power  to  promote  his  own  welfare,  than 
any  other  perfon  can  poffibly  have  to  pro¬ 
mote  it.  It  was  therefore  fit,  it  was  necefi- 
y >  tnat  m  each  individual  felf-love  fhould 
the  fhongeft  and  moft  active  in Hinct. 


rius  felf-love,  if  he  nad  been  a  being  who 
flood  fohtary  and  alone,  might  have  pro¬ 
ved  fuflicient  for  the  purpofe  both  of  his 
prefervation,  and  his  welfare.  But  fuch  is 
ttot  tne  fituation  of  man.  He  is  mixed  a- 
mong  multitudes  of  the  fame  nature.  In 
thefe  multitudes,  the  felf-love  of  one  man, 
or  attention  to  his  particular  intereft,  en¬ 
countering  the  felf-love  and  the  interefls  of 
another,  could  not  but  produce  frequent 
opposition,  and  innumerable  mifehiefs.  It 
was  necefiary,  therefore,  to  provide  a  coun¬ 
terbalance  to  this  part  of  his  nature ;  which 
is  accordingly  done,  by  implanting  in  him 
thofe  focial  and  benevolent  inflincis  which 
lead  him  in  fome  meafure  out  of  liimfelf,  to 
iojpvv  tiie  intereft  of  others.  Ehe  ftrength 
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of  thefe  focial  inflincts  is,  in  general,  pro-  S 
portioned  to  their  importance  in  hitman 
life.  Hence  that  degree  of  fenfibility  which 
prompts  ns  to  weep  with  them  that  weep ,  is 
ftronger  than  that  which  prompts  us  to  re¬ 
joice  with  them  that  rejoice  ;  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  unhappy  hand  more  in  need  of 
our  fellow-feeling  and  afliftance  than  the 
profperous.  Still  however  it  was  requifite, 
that  in  each  individual  the  quantity  of  felf- 
love  fltould  remain  in  a  large  proportion, 
on  account  of  its  importance  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  his  life  and  well-being.  But  as  the 
quantity  requifite  for  this  purpofe  is  apt  both 
to  ingrofs  his  attention,  and  to  carry  him 
into  criminal  exceffes,  the  perfection  of  his 
nature  is  meafured  by  the  due  counterpoife 
of  thofe  focial  principles  which,  tempering 
the  force  of  the  felfifh  affection,  render 
man  equally  ufeful  to  himfelf,  and  to  thofe 
with  whom  he  is  joined  in  fociety.  Hence 
the  ufe  and  the  value  of  that  fenfibility  of 
which  we  now  treat. 


Ifl 
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That  it  conflitutes  an  eflential  part  of  a 

religious 


•  religious  character,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Not  only  are  the  words  of  the  text  exprefs 
to  this  purpofe,  but  the  whole  New  Tefta- 
ment  abounds  with  paflages  which  enjoin 
the  cultivation  of  this  difpofition.  Being 
all  one  body ,  and  members  one  of  another ,  we 
are  commanded  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
felf;  to  look  every  man  not  on  his  own  things 
°nly ,  but  on  thofe  of  others  alfo  ;  to  be  pitiful , 
to  be  courteous ,  to  be  tender-hearted ;  to  bear 
one  another's  burdens,  and  fo  to  fulfil  the  law 
of  Chrtfl  *.  The  difpofitions  oppoiite  to 
fenfibility  are,  cruelty,  hardnefs  of  heart 
contracted  attachment  to  worldly  interefts  : 
which  every  one  will  admit  to  be  directly ' 
oppofite  to  the  Chriftian  character.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  the  different  degrees  of  conftitutio- 
nal  warmth  in  men’s  affections,  fenfibility 
may,  even  among  the  virtuous,  prevail  in 
different  proportions.  For  all  derive  not 
from  nature  the  fame  happy  delicacy,  and 
tendernefs  of  feeling.  With  fome,  the  heart 

*  Luke,  x.  27. ;  Philip,  ii.  4.  ;  :  Peter,  Hi.  8. Ephef. 
iv.  23. ;  Galat.  vi.  2. 
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melts,  and  relents,  in  kind  emotions,  much  SERM, 
more  ealily  than  with  others.  But  with 
every  one  who  afpires  to  the  dm  racier  of*  a 
good  man,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  humane 
and  companionate  difpolitions  fhould  be 
found.  There  muft  be  that  within  him 
which  hi  all  form  him  to  feel  in  fome  degree 
with  the  heart  of  a  brother  ;  and  when  he 
beholds  others  enjoying  happinefs,  or  fees 
them  funk  in  forrow,  fliali  bring  his  af¬ 
fections  to  accord,  and,  if  we  may  fpeak 
fo,  to  found  a  note  unifon  to  theirs.  This 
is  to  rejoice  "with  them  that  rejoice ,  end 
to  weep  with  them  that  weep.  How  much 
this  temper  belongs  to  the  perfection  of 
our  nature,  we  learn  from  one  who  exhi¬ 
bited  that  perfection  in  its  higheft  degree. 

When  our  Lord  Jefus,  on  a  certain  occa- 
fion,  came  to  the  grave  of  a  beloved  friend, 
and  faw  his  relations  mourning  around  it, 
he  prefently  caught  the  impreflion  of  theii 
forrow  ;  he  groaned  in  fpirit ,  and  was  trou¬ 
bled.  He  knew  that  he  was  about  to  re¬ 
move  the  caufe  of  their  diftiefs,  by  re¬ 
calling  Lazarus  to  life  :  Yet,  in  the  mo¬ 
ment 


M.  ment  of  grief,  his  heart  fympathifed  with 
theirs ;  and,  together  with  the  weeping 
friends,  yefus  wept 

/ 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  confider  the  ef- 
fecl  of  this  virtuous  fenfibility  on  our  cha¬ 
racter,  and  our  ftate.  I  fhall  confider  it  in 
two  views  j  its  influence  on  our  moral  con¬ 
duct,  and  its  influence  on  our  happinefs. 

First,  it  powerfully  influences  the  proper 
difcharge  of  all  the  relative  and  focial  du¬ 
ties  of  life.  Without  fome  difcharge  of 
thofe  duties  there  could  be  no  comfort  or 
fecurity  in  human  fociety.  Men  would 
become  hordes  of  favages,  perpetually  ha- 
rafling  one  another.  In  one  way  or  other, 
therefore,  the  great  duties  of  focial  life  mu  ft 
be  performed.  There  muft  be  among  man¬ 
kind  fome  reciprocal  co-operation  and  aid. 
In  this,  all  confent.  But  let  us  obferve, 
that  thefe  duties  may  be  performed  from 
different  principles,  and  in  different  ways, 
oometimes  they  are  performed  merely  from 

*  John,  ii.  35. 
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decency  and  regard  to  char  after  ;  fome-  S  E R  M. 
times  from  fear,  and  even  from  felfifhnefs, 
which  obliges  men  to  Ihow  kindnefs,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  receive  returns  of  it.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  exterior  of  fair  behaviour 
may  be  preferved.  But  all  will  admit,  that 
when  from  conftraint  only,  the  offices  of 
leeming  kindnefs  are  performed,  little  de~ 
pendance  can  be  placed  on  them,  and  little 
value  allowed  to  them. 

By  others,  thefe  offices  are  difeharged 
folely  from  a  principle  of  duty.  They  are 
men  of  cold  affeftions,  and  perhaps  of  an 

interefted  charafter.  But,  overawed  by  a 

\ 

fenfe  of  religion,  and  convinced  that  they 
are  bound  to  be  beneficent,  they  fulfil  the 
courfe  of  relative  duties  with  regular  tenor. 

Such  men  aft  from  confidence  and  prin¬ 
ciple.  So  far  they  do  well,  and  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  praife.  They  affift  their  friends  ; 
they  give  to  the  poor  ;  they  do  juftice  to 
all.  But  what  a  different  complexion  is 
given  to  the  fame  aftions,  how  much  high¬ 
er  flavour  do  they  acquire,  when  they  flow 

from  the  fenfibility  of  a  feeling  heart  ?  If 

one 
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S  EjR  m.  one  be  not  moved  by  affection,  even  fup- 
u>-y-w  poling  him  influenced  by  principle,  he 
will  go  no  farther  than  ftri&  principle 
appears  to  require.  He  will  advance  llow- 
ly,  and  reluctantly.  As  it  is  jultice,  not 
generofity,  which  impells  him,  he  will  of¬ 
ten  feel  as  a  talk  what  he  is  required  by 
confcience  to  perform.  Whereas,  to  him 
who  is  prompted  by  virtuous  fenfibility, 
every  office  of  beneficence  and  humanity 
is  a  pleafure.  He  gives,  affifts,  and  relieves, 
not  merely  becaufe  he  is  bound  to  do  fo, 
but  becaufe  it  would  be  painful  for  him 
to  refrain.  Hence,  the  fmalleft  benefit  he 
confers  riles  in  its  value,  on  account  of  its 
^carrying  the  affection  of  the  giver  imprelf- 
ed  upon  the  gift.  It  Ipeaks  his  heart ;  and 
-the  dilcovery  of  the  heart  is  very  frequent¬ 
ly  of  greater  confequence  than  all  that  li¬ 
berality  can  beltow.  How  often  will  the 
affeCtionate  fmile  of  approbation  gladden 
the  humble,  and  raife  the  dejeCted  ?  How 
■often  will  the  look  of  tender  fympathy,  or 
the  tear  that  involuntarily  falls,  impart  con- 
folation  to  the  unhappy  ?  By  means  of  this 

correfpondence 
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eorrefpondence  of  hearts,  all  the  great  du-  S  E 

ties  which  we  owe  to  one  another  are  both  _ _ _ 

performed  to  more  advantage,  and  endear¬ 
ed  in  the  performance.  From  true  fenfibi- 
lity  flow  a  thoufand  good  offices,  apparent¬ 
ly  fmall  in  themfelves,  but  of  high  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  felicity  of  others  ;  offices  which 
altogether  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  cold 
and  unfeeling,  who,  by  the  hardnefs  of 
their  manner,  render  themfelves  unamiable, 
even  when  they  mean  to  do  good. — How 
happy  then  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  this 
affectionate  difpofltion  prevailed  more  ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  world  !  How  much  would 
the  fum  of  public  virtue  and  public  felicity 
be  increafed,  if  men  were  always  inclined 
to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice ,  and  to  weep 
with  them  that  weep  ! 

But,  befides  the  effect  of  fuch  a  temper 
on  general  virtue  and  happinefs,  let  us  con- 
fider  its  effect  on  the  happinefs  of  him  who 
poffeffes  it,  and  the  various  pleafures  to 
which  it  gives  him  accefs.  If  he  be  ma- 
fter  of  riches  or  influence,  it  affords  him 
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SE^RM.  the  means  of  increafing  his  own  enjoy¬ 
ment,  by  relieving  the  wants,  or  increa¬ 
fing  the  comforts  of  others.  If  he  com¬ 
mand  not  thefe  advantages,  yet  all  the 
comforts  which  he  fees  in  the  poiTefTion  of 
the  deferving  become  in  fome  fort  his,  by 
his  rejoicing  in  the  good  which  they  enjoy. 
Even  the  face  of  nature  yields  a  fatisfac- 
tion  to  him  which  the  infenfible  can  never 
know.  The  profufion  of  goodnefs  which 
he  beholds  poured  forth  on  the  univerfe, 
dilates  his  heart  with  the  thought  that  in¬ 
numerable  multitudes  around  him  are  bleft 
and  happy.  When  he  fees  the  labours  of 
men  appearing  to  profper,  and  views  a 
country  flourilhing  in  wealth  and  induf- 
try  ;  when  he  beholds  the  fpring  coming 
forth  in  its  beauty,  and  reviving  the  de¬ 
cayed  face  of  nature  ;  or  in  autumn  be¬ 
holds  the  fields  loaded  with  plenty,  and 
the  year  crowned  with  all  its  fruits ;  he  lifts 
his  affections  with  gratitude  to  the  great 
Father  of  all,  and  rejoices  in  the  general 
felicity  and  joy. 

It  may  indeed  be  objeded,  that  the  fame 

fenfibility 
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Senfibility  lays  open  the  heart  to  be  pier¬ 
ced  with  many  wounds  from  the  diftrefles 
which  abound  in  the  world ;  expofes  us  to 
frequent  Suffering  from  the  participation 
which  it  communicates  of  the  Sorrows,  as 
well  as  of  the  joys  of  friendlhip.  But  let 
it  be  confidered,  that  the  tender  melancho¬ 
ly  of  Sympathy  is  accompanied  with  a  fen- 
fation,  which  they  who  feel  it  would  not 
exchange  for  the  gratifications  of  the  fel— 
fifh.  When  the  heart  is  ftrongly  moved 
by  any  of  the  kind  affections,  even  when 
it  pours  itfelf  forth  in  virtuous  forrow,  a 
fecret  attractive  charm  mingles  with  the 
painful  emotion  ;  there  is  a  joy  in  the 
midft  of  grief.  Let  it  be  farther  confider¬ 
ed,  that  the  griefs  which  fenfibility  intro¬ 
duces  are  counterbalanced  by  pleafures 
which  flow  from  the  fame  Source.  Senfibi¬ 
lity  heightens  in  general  the  human  pow¬ 
ers,  and  is  connected  with  acutenefs  in  all 
our  feelings.  If  it  make  us  more  alive  to 
Some  painful  fenfations,  in  return,  it  ren¬ 
ders  the  pleafing  ones  more  vivid  and  a- 
nimated.  The  felfilh  man  languifhes  in 
Vol.  III.  D  his 
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S ER m.  his  narrow  circle  of  pleafures.  They  arc 
confined  to  what  affedts  his  own  intereft. 
He  is  obliged  to  repeat  the  fame  gratifica¬ 
tions,  till  they  become  infipid.  But  the 
man  of  virtuous  lenfibility  moves  in  a  wi¬ 
der  fphere  of  felicity.  His  powers  are  much 
more  frequently  called  forth  into  occupa¬ 
tions  of  pleafing  activity.  Numberlefs  oc- 
cafions  open  to  him  of  indulging  his  fa¬ 
vourite  tafte,  by  conveying  fatisfacfion  to 
others.  Often  it  is  in  his  power,  in  one  way 
or  other,  to  footh  the  afflidted  heart ;  to 
carry  fome  confolation  into  the  houfe  of 
woe.  In  the  fcenes  of  ordinary  life,  in  the 
domeftic  and  focial  intercourfes  of  men, 
the  cordiality  of  his  affections  chears  and 
gladdens  him.  Every  appearance,  every 
defcription  of  innocent  happinefs,  is  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  him.  Every  native  exprefilon  of 
kindnefs  and  affection  among  others  is  felt 
by  him,  even  though  he  be  not  the  objedt 
of  it.  Among  a  circle  of  friends,  enjoying 
one  another,  he  is  as  happy  as  the  happieft. 
In  a  word,  he  lives  in  a  different  fort  of 
world  from  what  the  felfifh  man  inhabits. 

He 
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He  poffeffes  a  new  fenfe,  which  enables  SERM. 
him  to  behold  objects  which  the  lelfiih 
cannot  fee.  At  the  fame  time,  his  enjoy¬ 
ments  are  not  of  that  kind  which  remain 
merely  on  the  furface  of  the  mind.  They 
penetrate  the  heart.  They  enlarge  and  e- 
levate,  they  refine  and  ennoble  it.  To  all 
the  pleafing  emotions  of  affection,  they  add 

the  dignified  confcioufnefs  of  virtue. - 

Children  of  men  !  Men  formed  by  nature 
to  live  and  to  feel  as  brethren  !  How  long 
will  ye  continue  to  eftrange  yourfelves  from 
one  another  by  competitions  and  jealou- 
lies,  when  in  cordial  union  ye  might  be  fo 
much  more  bleft  ?  How  long  will  ye  feek 
your  happinefs  in  felfifh  gratifications  a- 
lone,  neglecling  thofe  purer  and  better 
fources  of  joy,  which  flow  from  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  the  heart  ? 

Having  now  explained  the  nature,  and 
fhown  the  value  and  high  advantages  of 
true  fenfibility,  I  proceed  to  point  out  fome 
of  the  miflaken  forms,  and  abufes  of  this 

virtue. - In  modern  times,  the  chief  im- 

D  a  provement 


provement  of  which  we  have  to  boaft,  is  a 
fenfe  of  humanity.  This,  notwithftanding 
the  felfifhnefs  that  Hill  prevails,  is  the  fa¬ 
vourite  and  diftinguifhing  virtue  of  the  age. 
On  general  manners,  and  on  feveral  depart¬ 
ments  of  fociety,  it  has  had  confiderable 
influence.  It  has  abated  the  Ipint  of  per- 
fecution  .  It  has  even  tempered  the  horrors 
of  war ;  and  man  is  now  more  alhamed  than 
he  was  in  fome  former  ages,  of  a  cling  as  a 
favage  to  man.  Hence,  fenflbilitv  is  be¬ 
come  fo  reputable  a  quality,  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it  is  frequently  aflumed  when 
the  reality  is  wanting.  Softnefs  of  man¬ 
ners  mull  not  be  miflaken  for  true  fenfi- 
bility.  Seniibility  indeed  tends  to  produce 
gentlenefs  in  behaviour ;  and  when  fuch 
behaviour  flows  from  native  affection,  it  is 
valuable  and  amiable.  But  the  exterior 
manner  alone  may  be  learned  in  the  fchool 
of  the  world ;  and  often,  too  often,  is  found 
to  cover  much  unfeeling  hardnefs  of  heart. 
Profeffions  of  fenfibility  on  every  trifling 
occafion,  joined  with  the  appearance  of  ex- 
ceflive  foftnefs,  and  a  profufion  of  fenti- 

mental 
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mental  language,  afford  always  much  SERM. 
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ground  for  diftruft.  They  create  the  fuff 
picion  of  a  ftudied  charadler.  Frequently, 
under  a  negligent  and  feemingly  rough 
manner,  there  lies  a  tender  and  feeling 
heart.  Manlinefs  and  fenfibility  are  fo  far 
from  being  incompatible,  that  the  truly 
brave  are,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  generous  and 
humane  ;  while  the  foft  and  effeminate  are 
hardly  capable  of  any  vigorous  exertion  of 
affection. 

As  fenfibility  fuppofes  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing  with  refpedt  to  others,  they  who  aff 
fect  the  higheft  fenfibility  are  apt  to  carry 
tins  delicacy  to  excefs.  They  are,  perhaps, 
not  incapable  of  the  warmth  of  difintereft- 
ed  friendfhip  ;  but  they  are  become  fo  re¬ 
fined  in  all  their  fenfations  ;  they  enter¬ 
tain  fuch  high  notions  of  what  ought  to 
correfpond  in  the  feelings  of  others  to  their 
own ;  they  are  fb  mightily  hurt  by  every 
thing  which  comes  not  up  to  their  ideal 
ftandard  of  reciprocal  affection,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  difquiet  and  uneafinefs  to  all  with 
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whom' they  are  connected.  Hence,  unjuft 
fufpicions  of  their  friends  ;  hence,  ground- 
lefs  upbraidings,  and  complaints  of  un- 
kmdnefs  ;  hence,  a  pronenefs  to  take  vio¬ 
lent  oflence  at  trifles.  In  confequence  of 
examining  their  friends  with  a  microfco- 
pic  eye,  what  to  an  ordinary  obferver 
would  not  be  unpleafmg,  to  them  is  gra¬ 
ting  and  difgufting.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
character  of  fuch  perfons  there  always  lie 
much  pride,  and  attention  to  themfelves. 
This  is  indeed  a  falfe  fpecies  of  fenfibility. 
It  is  the  fubftitution  of  a  capricious  and 
irritable  delicacy,  in  the  room  of  that  plain 
and  native  tendernefs  of  heart,  which 
prompts  men  to  view  others  with  indul¬ 


gent  eye,  and  to  make  great  allowances  for 
tne  imperfections  which  are  lometimes  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  moft  amiable  qualities. 


There  are  others  who  affeCt  not  lenfl- 
bility  to  this  extreme,  but  who  found 
high  claims  to  themfelves  upon  the  degree 
of  intereft  which  they  take  in  the  concerns 
of  others.  Although  their  fenfibility  can 

produce 
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produce  no  benefit  to  the  perfon  who  is  Serm. 
its  object,  they  always  conceive  that  it  in- 
titles  themfelves  to  fome  profitable  returns. 

Thefe,  often,  are  perfons  of  refined  and  art¬ 
ful  charadter  ;  who  partly  deceive  them¬ 
felves,  and  partly  employ  their  fenfibility 
as  a  cover  to  intereft.  He  who  acts  from 
genuine  affedtion,  when  he  is  feeling  along 
with  others  in  their  joys  or  forrows,  thinks 
not  of  any  recompence  to  which  this  gives 
him  a  title.  He  follows  the  impulfe  of  his 
heart.  He  obeys  the  didlate  of  his  nature  ; 
juft  as  the  vine  by  its  nature  produces 
fruit,  and  the  fountain  pours  forth  its 
ftreams.  Wherever  views  of  intereft,  and 
profpedls  of  return,  mingle  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  affection,  fenfibility  adts  an  imper- 
fedt  part,  and  intitles  us  to  fmall  lhare  of 

praife. 

But  fuppofing  it  to  be  both  complete 
and  pure,  I  muft  caution  you  againft  reft- 
ing  the  whole  merit  of  your  character  on 
fenfibility  alone.  It  is  indeed  a  happy  con- 
ftitution  of  mind.  It  fits  men  for  the  pro- 
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SE^rm.  per  difcliarge  of  many  duties,  and  gives 
,  them  accefs  to  many  virtuous  pleafures. 
It  is  requifite  for  our  acceptance  either 
with  God  or  man.  At  the  fame  time,  if 
it  remain  an  inftinctive  feeling  alone,  it 
will  form  no  more  than  an  imperfect  cha¬ 
racter.  Complete  virtue  is  of  a  more  ex¬ 
alted  and  dignified  nature.  It  fuppofes 
fenfibility,  good  temper,  and  benevolent 
affections ;  it  includes  them  as  effential 
parts  ;  but  it  reaches  farther  :  It  fuppofes 
them  to  be  flrengthened  and  confirmed  by 
principle  ;  it  requires  them  to  be  fupport- 
ed  by  juflice,  temperance,  fortitude,  and 
all  thole  other  virtues  which  enable  us  to 

act  with  propriety,  in  the  trying  fituations 
of  life. 

It  is  very  pofhble  for  a  man  to  pofTefs 
the  kind  affections  in  a  high  degree,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  is  carried  away  by 
pailion  and  pleafure  into  many  criminal 
deeds.  Almofl  every  man  values  himfelf 
on  pofleffing  virtue  in  one  or  other  of  its 
forms.  He  wifhes  to  lay  claim  to  fome 
quality  which  will  render  him  eflimable 
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in  his  own  eye,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  SERM. 
public.  Hence,  it  is  common  for  many, 
efpecially  for  thofe  in  the  higher  dalles  of 
life,  to  take  much  praife  to  themfelves  on 
account  of  their  fenlibility,  though  it  be,  in 
truth,  a  fenlibility  of  very  defective  kind. 

They  relent  at  the  view  of  mifery  when  it  is 
ftrongly  fet  before  them.  Often  too,  affeded 
chiefly  by  the  powers  of  defcription,  it  is  at 
feigned  and  pictured  diltrefs,  more  than  at 
real  mifery,  tjiat  they  relent.  The  tears  which 
they  Ihed  upon  thele  occalions  they  confider 
as  undoubted  proofs  of  virtue.  They  applaud 
themfelves  for  the  goodnefs  of  their  hearts; 
and  conclude,  that  with  fuch  feelings  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  Heaven.  At 
the  fame  time,  thefe  tranlient  relentings 
make  flight  impreflion  on  condud.  They 
give  rife  to  few,  if  any,  good  deeds  ;  and 
loon  after  fuch  perfons  have  wept  at  fome 
tragical  tale,  they  are  ready  to  ftretch  forth 
the  hand  of  oppreffion,  to  gralp  at  the  gain 

of  injuftice,  or  to  plunge  into  the  torrent 
of  criminal  pleafures.  This  fort  of  fenli¬ 
bility  affords  no  more  than  a  fallacious 

claim 
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6  E^R  M.  claim  to  virtue,  and  gives  men  no  ground 
t0  ^i11^  highly  of  themfelves.  We  muff 
inquire  not  merely  how  they  feel,  but  how 
tneir  feelings  prompt  them  to  aCt,  in  order 
to  afcertain  their  real  character. 

I  shall  conclude  with  obferving,  that 
fenfibility,  when  genuine  and  pure,  has  a 
ftrong  connection  with  piety.  That  warmth 
of  affeCtion,  and  tendernefs  of  heart,  which 
lead  men  to  feel  for  their  brethren,  and  to 
enter  into  their  joys  and  forrows,  fhould 
naturally  difpofe  them  to  melt  at  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  divine  goodnefs ;  to 
glow  with  admiration  of  the  divine  ma- 
j  efty ;  to  fend  up  the  voice  of  praife  and 
adoration  to  that  Supreme  Being  who 
makes  his  creatures  happy.  He  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  great  fenfibility  towards  men,  and 
yet  has  no  feeling  for  the  high  objects  of 
religion,  no  heart  to  admire  and  adore  the 
great  Father  of  the  univerfe,  has  reafon  to 
diflruft  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  his  fenfi¬ 
bility.  He  has  reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  in 
fome  corner  of  his  heart  there  lodges  a  fe- 
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cret  depravity,  an  unnatural  hardnefs  and  SERM. 
calloufnefs,  which  vitiates  his  character. 

- Let  us  ftudy  to  join  all  the  parts  of 

virtue  in  proper  union  ;  to  be  confidently 
and  uniformly  good  ;  juft  and  upright,  as 
well  as  pitiful  and  courteous;  pious,  as 
well  as  fympathifing.  Let  us  pray  to  him 
who  made  the  heart,  that  he  would  fill  it 
with  all  proper  difpofitions ;  rectify  all  its 
errors ;  and  render  it  the  happy  abode  of 
perfonal  integrity  and  focial  tendernefs,  of 
purity,  benevolence,  and  devotion. 
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SERM. 

III. 


TIME  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  man- 
kind,  that  it  cannot  too  often  employ 
religious  meditation.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  management  of  which  wifdom  is  more 


requifite,  or  where  mankind  diiplay  their 
inconfiftency  more.  In  its  particular  par¬ 
cels,  they  appear  entirely  carelefs  of  it ;  and 

(  * 

throw  it  away  with  thoughtlefs  profufion. 
But,  when  collected  into  fome  of  its  great 
portions,  and  viewed  as  the  meafure  of 
their  continuance  in  life,  they  become  fen- 
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Able  of  its  value,  and  begin  to  regard  it  serm. 
with  a  ferious  eye.  While  day  after  day  is  .  _  ^  . 
wafted  in  a  courfe  of  idlenefs  or  vicious 
pleafures,  if  fome  incident  fhall  occur 
which  leads  the  moll  inconfiderate  man  to 
think  of  his  age,  or  time  of  life ;  how 
much  of  it  is  gone  ;  at  what  period  of  it  he 
is  now  arrived  ;  and  to  what  proportion  of 
it  he  can  with  any  probability  look  for¬ 
ward,  as  yet  to  come  ;  he  can  hardly  avoid 
feeling  fome  fecret  compunXion,  and  re- 
fleXing  ferioufly  upon  his  ftate.  Happy, 
if  that  virtuous  impreflion  were  not  of  mo¬ 
mentary  continuance,  but  retained  its  in¬ 
fluence  amidft  the  fucceeding  cares  and 
pleafures  of  the  world  !  To  the  good  old 
Patriarch  mentioned  in  the  text,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  fuch  impreftions 
were  habitual.  The  queftion  put  to  him 
by  the  Egyptian  monarch  produced,  in  his 
anfwer,  fuch  reflexions  as  were  naturally 
fuited  to  his  time  of  life.  And  Jacob  /aid 
unto  Pharaoh ,  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  pil¬ 
grimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years : 
few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my 
k  -  life 
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S  E  R  M.  life  been ,  and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days 
of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers ,  in  the 
days  of  their  pilgrimage.  But  the  peculiar 
circumflances  of  the  Patriarch,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  years,  are  not  to  be  the  fubjed 
or  our  prefent  conficleration.  My  purpofe 
is,  to  fhow  how  we  fhould  be  affedted  in 
every  period  of  human  life,  by  reflection 
upon  our  age,  whether  we  be  young,  or 
advanced  in  years ;  in  order  that  the  que- 
ftion,  How  old  art  thou  f  may  never  be  put 
to  any  of  us  without  fome  good  effect. 
There  are  three  different  portions  of  our 
life  which  fuch  a  queftion  naturally  calls  to 
view ;  that  part  of  it  which  is  paft ;  that 
which  is  now  prefent ;  and  that  to  which 
we  fondly  look  forward,  as  future.  Let 
us  confider  in  what  manner  we  ought  to 
be  affected  by  attending  to  each  of  thefe. 

I  I 

I.  Let  us  review  that  part  of  our  time 
which  is  paft.  According  to  the  progrefs 
which  we  have  made  in  the  journey  of  life, 
the  field  which  paft  years  prefent  to  our  re¬ 
view  will  be  more  or  lefs  extenfive.  But 

to 
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to  every  one  they  will  be  found  to  afford  SERM. 
fufficient  matter  of  humiliation  and  regret. 

For  where  is  the  perfon,  who  having  acted 
for  any  time  in  the  world,  remembers  not 
many  errors,  and  many  follies,  in  his  pall 
behaviour  ?  Who  dares  to  fay,  that  he  has 
improved,  as  he  might  have  done,  the  va¬ 
rious  advantages  which  were  afforded  him ; 
and  that  he  recalls  nothing  for  which  he 
has  reafon  either  to  grieve,  or  to  blufh  ? 

When  we  recollect  the  feveral  dages  of  life 
through  which  we  have  paffed ;  the  fuccef- 
five  occupations  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged,  the  defigns  we  have  formed,  and 
the  hopes  and  fears  which  alternately  have 
filled  our  bread ;  how  barren  for  mod 
part  is  the  remembrance ;  and  how  few 
traces  of  any  thing  valuable  or  important 
remain  ?  Like  characters  drawn  on  the 
fand,  which  the  next  wave  waflies  totally 
away,  fo  one  trivial  fucceffion  of  events  has 
effaced  the  memory  of  the  preceding ;  and 
though  we  have  feemed  all  along  to  be  bu- 
fy,  yet  for  much  of  what  we  have  acted,  , 
we  are  neither  wifer  nor  better  than  if  fuch 

actions 
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s  ^  R  M-  scions  had  never  been.  Hence,  let  the  re- 
trofpecfl  of  what  is  pall  produce,  as  its  firft 
effect,  humiliation  in  our  own  eyes,  and 
abatement  before  God.  Much  do  human 
piide  and  felf-complacency  require  fome 
correction ;  and  that  correction  is  never 
more  effectually  adminiftered,  than  by  an 
impartial  and  ferious  review  of  former  life. 

But  though  paft  time  be  gone,  we  are 
not  to  confider  it  as  irredeemably  loft.  To 
a  very  profitable  purpofe  it  may  yet  be  ap¬ 
plied,  if  we  lay  hold  of  it  while  it  remains  in 
remembrance,  and  oblige  it  to  contribute  to 
future  improvement.  If  you  have  gained 
nothing  more  by  the  years  that  are  paft, 
you  have,  at  leaft  gained  experience  ;  and 
experience  is  the  mother  of  wifdom.  You 
have  feen  the  weak  parts  of  your  character ; 
and  may  have  difcovered  the  chief  fources  of 
your  mifconduct.  To  thefe  let  your  atten¬ 
tion  be  directed ;  on  thefe,  let  the  proper 
guards  be  fet.  If  you  have  trifled  long, 
refolve  to  trifle  no  more.  If  your  paflions 
have  often  betrayed  and  degraded  you, 
Itudy  how  they  may  be  kept,  in  future, 

under 
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■under  better  difcipline.  Learn,  at  the  fame  SERM, 

X  *  III 

time,  never  to  tnift  prefumptuoufly  in  your 

own  wifdom.  Humbly  apply  to  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  your  being,  and  befeech  his  grace 
to  guide  you  fafely  through  thofe  flippery 
and  dangerous  paths,  in  which  experience 
has  fhown  that  you  are  fo  ready  to  err,  and 
to  fall. 

In  reviewing  paft  life,  it  cannot  but  oc¬ 
cur,  that  many  things  now  appear  of  in- 
confiderable  importance,  which  Once  occu¬ 
pied  and  attached  us,  in  the  highelt  de¬ 
gree.  Where  are  thofe  keen  competitions, 
thofe  mortifying  difappointments,  thofe 
violent  enmities,  thofe  eager  purfuits,  which 
we  once  thought  were  to  laft  for  ever,  and 
on  which  we  coniidered  our  whole  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery  as  fulpended  ?  We  look 
back  upon  them  now,  as  upon  a  dream 
which  has  palled  away.  None  of  thofe 
mighty  confequences  have  followed  which 
we  had  predicted.  The  airy  fabric  has  va- 
nilhed,  and  left  no  trace  behind  it.  We 
fmile  at  our  former  violence  ;  and  wonder 
how  fuch  things  could  have  ever  appeared 

Vol.  III.  '  E  fo 
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S ER M.  fo  fignificant  and  great.  We  may  reft  aft 
v— v—  lured,  that  what  hath  been,  fhall  again  be. 

ln.n  lime  fhall  once  have  laid  his  lenient 
nand  on  the  paflions  and  piirfuits  of  the 
prefent  moment,  they  too  fhall  lofe  that  i- 
maginai  y  value  which  heated  fancy  now 
be  flows  upon  them.  Hence,  let  them  al¬ 
ready  begin  to  fubfide  to  their  proper  level, 
^^t  wifdom  mfufe  a  tmclure  of  moderation 
into  the  eagernefs  of  contcft,  by  anticipa¬ 
ting  that  period  of  coolnefs,  which  the  lapfe 

of  time  will,  of  itfelf,  certainly  bring _ 

When  we  look  back  on  years  that  are  paft, 
how  fwiftly  do  they  appear  to  have  fleeted 
away  ?  How  infenfibly  has  one  period  of 
life  ftolen  upon  us  after  another,  like  the 
fucceffive  incidents  in  a  tale  that  is  told  ? 
Before  we  were  aware,  childhood  had  grown 
up  into  youth  ;  youth  had  palled  into  man¬ 
hood  ;  and  manhood  now,  perhaps,  begins 
to  affume  the  gray  hair,  and  to  decline  in¬ 
to  old  age.  When  we  are  carrying  our 
views  forward,  months  and  years  to  come 
feem  to  ftretch  through  a  long  and  exten- 
ftve  fpace.  But  when  the  time  fhall  arrive 
'  ‘  of 
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•of  our  looking  back,  they  (hall  appear  con-  SE  R.M. 
traded  within  narrow  bounds.  Time,  when 
yet  before  us,  feems  to  advance  with  flow 
and  tardy  fteps  ;  no  fooner  is  it  paid,  than 
we  dilcern  its  wings. 

It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  re- 
trofped  of  former  life,  that  it  is  commonly 
attended  with  feme  meafure  of  heavinefs  ol 
heart.  Even  to  the  moft  profperous,  the 
memory  of  joys  that  are  pail  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  fee  ret  forrow.  In  the  days  of 
former  years,  many  objects  arile  to  view, 
which  make  the  molt  unthinking,  grave ; 
and  render  the  ferious,  fad.  The  pleafu- 
rable  feenes  of  youth,  the  objeCts  on  which 
our  affections  had  been  early  placed,  the 
companions  and  friends  with  whom  we  had 
{pent  many  happy  days,  even  the  places 
and  the  occupations  to  which  we  had  been 
long  accuftomed,  but  to  which  we  have 
now  bid  farewell,  can  hardly  ever  be  re¬ 
called,  without  foftening,  nor  fometimes, 
without  piercing,  the  heart.  Such  fenfa- 
tions,  to  which  few,  if  any,  of  my  hearers, 
are  wholly  ffrangers,  I  now  mention,  as 
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S  E  R  M.  affording  a  ftrong  proof  of  that  vanity  of 
the  human  ftate,  which  is  fo  often  repre- 


lented  in  the  facred  writings  :  And  vain 
indeed  muft  that  ftate  be,  where  fliades  of 
grief  tinge  the  recolledion  of  its  brighteft 
fcenes.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  though  it 
be  very  proper  that  fuch  meditations  ftiould 
fometimes  enter  the  mind,  yet  on  them  I 
advife  not  the  gentle  and  tender  heart  to 
dwell  too  long.  They  are  apt  to  produce  a 
fruitlefs  melancholy;  to  deject,  without 
bringing  mucn  improvement ;  to  thicken 
the  gloom  which  already  hangs  over  hu¬ 
man  life,  without  furnifhing  proportionable 
alliftance  to  virtue. 

Let  me  advife  you,  rather  to  recall  to  view 


men  paits  of  former  conduct,  if  any  ftich 
theie  be,  as  afford  in  the  remembrance  a 
rational  fitisfaction.  And  what  parts  of 
conduct  ai  e  thefe  ?  Are  they  the  purluits- 
of  fenfual  pleafure,  the  riots  of  jollity,  or 
the  difplays  of  fhow  and  vanity  ?  No ;  I 
appeal  to  your  hearts,  my  friends,  if  what 
you  recoiled:  with  moft  pleafure  be  not  the 
innocent,  the  virtuous,  the  honourable  parts 

of 
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of  ' your  paft  life ;  when,  you  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  cultivating  your  minds,  and  impro¬ 
ving  them  with  ufeful  knowledge  ;  when, 
by  regular  application  and  perfevering  la¬ 
bour,  you  were  laying  the  foundation  of 
future  reputation  and  advancement ;  when 
you  were  occupied  in  difcharging  with  fi¬ 
delity  the  duties  of  your  ftation,  and  ac¬ 
quiring  the  efteem  of  the  worthy  and  the 
good ;  when  in  fome  trying  fituation  you 
were  enabled  to  act  your  part  with  firm- 
nefs  and  honour ;  or  had  feized  the  happy 
opportunity  of  affifting  the  deferving,  of 
relieving  the  diftrefled,  and  bringing  down 
upon  your  heads  the  blejjings  of  thofe  that 
were  ready  to  perifh. — Thele,  thcic  are  the 
parts  of  former  life  which  are  recalled  with 
moil  fatisfaclion !  On  them  alone,  no  heavi- 
nefs  of  heart  attends.  You  enjoy  them  as  a 
treafure  which  is  now  ftored  up,  and  put 
beyond  all  danger  of  being  loft.  Thefe 
chear  the  hours  of  fadnefs,  lighten  the  bur¬ 
den  of  old  age,  and,  through  the  mortify¬ 
ing  remembrance  of  much  of  the  paft,  dart 
a  ray  of  light  and  joy. — From  the  review 
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^  ~  of"  thefe,  and  the  companion  of  them  with 

v»i~y«w  the  deceitful  pleafures  of  fin,  let  us  learn 
how  to  form  our  eftimate  of  happinefs.  Let 
us  learn  what  is  true,  what  is  falfe,  in  hu¬ 
man  pleafures  ;  and  from  experience  of  the 
pad,  judge  of  the  quarter  to  which  we 
muft  in  future  turn,  if  we  would  lay  a 
foundation  for  permanent  fatisfadion.  Af- 
tei  having  thus  reviewed  the  former  years 
of  our  life,  let  us  confider, 

II.  What  attention  is  due  to  that  period 
of  age  in  which  we  are  at  prefent  placed. 
Here  lies  the  immediate  and  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  concern.  For  the  recolledion 
of  the  paft  is  only  as  far  of  moment,  as  it 
a<5Is  upon  the  prefent.  The  paft,  to  us 
now,  is  little ;  the  future,  as  yet,  is  no¬ 
thing.  Between  thefe  two  great  gulphs  of 
time  fubfifts  the  prefent,  as  an  ifthmus  or 
bridge,  along  which  we  are  all  pafiing. 
With  hafty  and  inconfiderate  fteps  let  us 
not  pafs  along  it ;  but  remember  well,  how 
much  depends  upon  our  holding  a  Heady, 
and  properly  concluded  courfe.  Whatso¬ 
ever 
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ever  thine  hand  fndeth  to  do ,  do  it  now  with 
all  thy  might ;  for  now  is  the  accepted  time ; 
now  is  the  day  of  falvation.  Many  direc¬ 
tions  might  be  given  for  the  wife  and  reli¬ 
gious  improvement  of  the  prefent ;  a  few 
of  which  only  I  fhall  hint. 

Let  us  begin  with  excluding  thofe  fuper- 
fluous  avocations  which  unprofitably  con- 
fume  it.  Life  is  fhort ;  much  that  is  of 
real  importance  remains  to  be  done.  If  we 
fuffer  the  prefent  time  to  be  wafted  either 
in  abfolute  idlenefs,  or  in  frivolous  em¬ 
ployments,  it  will  hereafter  call  for  ven¬ 
geance  againll  us.  Removing  therefore 
what  is  merely  fuperfluous,  let  us  bethink 
ourfelves  of  what  is  moft  material  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  at  prefent :  As,  firft  and  chief, 
the  great  work  of  our  falvation  ;  the  dif— 
charge  of  the  religious  duties  which  we 
owe  to  God  our  Creator,  and  to  Chrifl  our 
Redeemer.  God  waiteth  as  yet  to  be  gra¬ 
cious  ;  whether  he  will  wait  longer,  none  of 
us  can  tell.  Now,  therefore,  feck  the  Lord 
while  he  may  be  found.,  call  upon  him  while 
he  is  near.  Our  fpiritual  interefts  will  be 
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S ERM.  belt  promoted  by  regular  performance  of 
v— t^le  duties  of  ordinary  life.  Let  thefe, 
therefore,  occupy  a  great  fliare  of  the  pre- 
fent  hour.  Whatever  our  £ige,  our  charac¬ 
ter,  our  profefiion,  or  ftation  in  the  world, 
requires  us  to  do,  in  that  let  each  revolving 
day  find  us  buly .  Never  delay  till  to-mor¬ 
row  what  realon  and  confidence  tell  you 
.  ought  to  be  performed  to-day.  To-mor- 
]*ow  is  not  yours ;  and  though  you  fhould 
live  to  enjoy  it,  you  mull  not  overload  it 
with  a  burden  not  its  own.  Sufficient  for 
the  day  will  prove  the  duty  thereof 

The  obfervance  of  order  and  method,  is 
of  high  confequence  for  the  improvement 
or  prefent  time.  He  who  performs  every 
employment  in  its  due  place  and  feafon, 
fuffers  no  part  of  time  to  efcape  without 
profit.  He  multiplies  his  days ;  for  he 
lives  much  in  little  fpace.  Whereas  he  who 
neglects  order  in  the  arrangement  of  iris 
occupations,  is  always  lofing  the  prefent  in 
returning  upon  the  pall,  and  trying  ,  in 

vain,  to  recover  it  when  gone _ Let  me 

advife  you  frequently  to  make  the  prefent 

employment 
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employment  of  time  an  object  of  thought.  S  E  RM. 
Aik  yourfelves,  about  what  are  you  now 
bulled  ?  What  is  the  ultimate  fcope  of 
your  prefent  purfuits  and  cares  ?  Can  you 
jultify  them  to  yourfelves  ?  Are  they  like¬ 
ly  to  produce  any  thing  that  will  furvive 
the  moment,  and  bring  forth  fome  fruit 
for  futurity  ?  He  who  can  give  no  fatiS- 
factory  anfwer  to  fuch  queltions  as  thefe, 
has  reafon  to  fufpect  that  his  employment 
of  the  prefent  is  not  tending  either  to  his 

advantage,  or  his  honour. - Finally  let 

me  admonilh  you,  that  while  you  lludy  to 
improve,  you  Ihould  endeavour  alfo  to  en¬ 
joy,  the  prefent  hour.  Let  it  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  with  groundlefs  difcontents,  or  poi- 
foned  with  foolilh  anxieties  about  what  is 
to  come :  But  look  up  to  Heaven,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge,  with  a  grateful  heart,  the  actual 
bleffings  you  enjoy.  If  you  mult  admit, 
that  "you  are  now  in  health,  peace,  and 
fafety ;  without  any  particular  or  uncom¬ 
mon  evils  to  affli<5t  your  condition  ;  what 
more  can  you  reafonably  look  for  in  this 
vain  and  uncertain  world  ?  How  little  can 

the 
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s ER M.  the  greated  profperity  add  to  fuch  a  date  ? 
Will  any  future  fituation  ever  make  you 


happy,  if  now,  with  fo  few  caufes  of  grief, 
you  imagine  yourfelves  miferable  ?  The 
evil  lies  in  the  date  of  your  mind,  not  in 
your  condition  of  fortune  ;  and  by  no  al¬ 
teration  of  circuxndances  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
medied.  Let  us  now, 


v.  ' 


III.  Consider  with  what  difpofitions 
we  ought  to  look  forward  to  thofe  years  of 
our  life  that  may  yet  be  to  come.  Merely 
to  look  forward  to  them,  is  what  requires 
no  admonition.  Futurity  is  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  on  which  the  imaginations  of  men  are 
employed  ;  for  the  fake  of  which  the  pad 
is  forgotten,  and  the  prefent  too  often  ne- 
glebled.  All  time  is  in  a  manner  fwallow- 
ed  up  by  it.  On  futurity,  men  build  their 
defigns  ;  on  futurity,  they  red  their  hopes ; 
and  though  not  happy  at  the  prefent,  they 
always  reckon  on  becoming  lb,  at  fonie 
fubfequent  period  of  their  lives.  This  pro- 
penfity  to  look  forward,  was  for  wife  pur- 
pofes  implanted  in  the  human  bread.  It 
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powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  quicken  ail  its 


exertions.  But  it  is  too  often  immoderate¬ 


ly  indulged,  and  grofsly  abufed.  The  cu¬ 
rio  fity  which  fometimes  prompts  perfons  to 
inquire,  by  unlawful  methods,  into  what 


is  to  come,  is  equally  foolifh  and  finful. 


Let  us  reftrain  all  define  of  penetrating  far¬ 
ther  than  is  allowed  us,  into  that  dark  and 


unknown  region.  Futurity  belongs  to  God: 
and  happy  for  us  is  that  myfleriouso  veil 
with  which  Ins  wifdom  has  covered  it. 


Were  it  in  our  power  to  lift  up  the  veil* 
and  to  behold  what  it  conceals,  many  and 
many  a  thorn  we  would  plant  in  our 

V 

breads.  The  proper  and  rational  condud 
of  men  with  regard  to  futurity,  is  regulated 
by  two  condderations  :  Fird,  that  much 
of  what  it  contains,  mud  remain  to  us 
abfolutely  unknown  ;  next,  that  there  are 
alfo  fome  events  in  it  which  may  be  cer¬ 
tainly  known  and  forefeen. 

J 

Fird,  much  of  futurity  is,  and  mud  be, 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  When  we  fpecu- 


late 
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S  E  R  m.  late  about  the  continuance  of  our  life,  and 
the  events  which  are  to  fill  it,  we  behold  a 
river  which  is  always  flowing ;  but  which 
foon  efcapes  out  of  our  fight,  and  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  mifts  and  darknefs.  Some  of  its 
windings  we  may  endeavour  to  trace  ;  but 
it  is  only  for  a  very  Ihort  way  that  we  are 
able  to  purfue  them.  In  endlefs  conjec¬ 
tures  We  quickly  find  ourfelves  bewil¬ 
dered  ;  and,  often,  the  next  event  that 
happens  baffles  all  the  realonings  we  had 
formed  concerning  the  fucceflion  of  events. 
The  confequence  which  follows  from  this 
is,  that  all  the  anxiety  about  futurity, 
which  pafles  the  bounds  of  reafonable  pre¬ 
caution,  is  unprofitable  and  vain.  Certain 
meafures  are  indeed  neceflary  to  be  taken 
for  our  fafety.  We  are  not  to  rufh  for¬ 
ward  inconfiderate  and  headlong.  We  muft 
make,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  provifion  for 
future  welfare  ;  and  guard  againft  dangers 
which  apparently  threaten.  But  having 
done  this,  we  muft  flop ;  and  leave  the  reft 
to  Him  who  difpofeth  of  futurity  at  his 
will.  He  who  fttteth  in  the  heavens  laughs 

at 
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at  the  wifdom  and  the  plans  of  worldly  s  E  R  M* 
men.  Wherefore,  boajl  not  thyfelf  of  to-mor-  11  r* 
row  ;  for  thou  knowef  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth.  For  the  fame  reafon,  defpair 
not  of  to-morrow  ;  for  it  may  bring  forth 
good  as  well  as  evil.  Vex  not  yourfelves 
with  imaginary  fears.  The  impending 
black  cloud,  to  which  you  look  up  with 
fo  much  dread,  may  pafs  by  harmlefs  ;  or 
though  it  Ihould  difcharge  the  florin,  yet, 
before  it  breaks,  you  may  be  lodged  in 
that  lowly  manfion  which  no  ftorms  ever 
touch. 


In  the  next  place,  there  are  in  futurity 
fome  events  which  may  be  certainly  fore- 
feen  by  us,  through  all  its  darknefs.  Firft, 
it  may  be  confidently  predicted,  that  no 
fituation  into  which  it  will  bring  us,  fhall 
ever  anfwer  fully  to  our  hopes,  or  confer 
perfedt  happinefs.  This  is  as  certain  as  if 
we  already  faw  it,  that  life,  in  its  future 
periods,  will  continue  to  be  what  it  has 
heretofore  been  ;  that  it  will  be  a  mixed 
and  varied  fl’ate  ;  a  checquered  fcene  of 
pleafures  and  pains,  of  fugitive  joys  and 

tranfient 
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■  transient  griefs,  fucceeding  in  a  round  to 
one  another.  Whether  we  look  forward 
to  the  years  of  youth,  or  to  thofe  of  man¬ 
hood  and  advanced  life,  it  is  all  the  fame. 
The  world  will  be  to  us,  what  it  has  been 
to  generations  paft.  Set  out,  therefore,  on 
what  remains  of  your  journey  under  this 
perfuafion.  According  to  this  meafure, 
eftimate  your  future  pleafures  ;  and  calcu¬ 
late  your  future  gains.  Carry*always  along 
with  you  a  modeft  and  a  temperate  mind. 
Let  not  your  expectations  from  the  years 
that  are  to  come  rife  too  high ;  and  your 

difappointments  will  be  fewer,  and  more 
eafily  fupported. 

Farther  ;  this  may  be  reckoned  upon  as 
certain,  that  in  every  future  fituation  of  life, 
a  good  confluence,  a  well  ordered  mind,  and 
a  humble  truft  in  the  favour  of  Heaven, 
will  prove  the  eflential  ingredients  of  your 
happinefs.  In  reflecting  upon  the  paft, 
you  have  found  this  to  hold.  Allure  your- 
felves  that  in  future,  the  cafe  wall  be  the 
ftune.  The  principal  correctives  of  human 

vanity  and  diftrefs,  nruft  be  fought  for  in 

■  ■  %  ♦ 
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religion  and  virtue.  Entering  on  paths  SERM. 

®  J 

which  to  you  are  new  find  unknown,  place 
yourfelves  under  the  conduct  of  a  divine 
guide.  Follow  the  great  Shepherd  of  Ifraelj 
who,  am  id  ft  the  turmoil  of  this  world, 
leads  his  flock  into  green  pafures ,  and  by  the 
f  ill  waters.  As  you  advance  in  life,  ftudy 
to  improve  both  in  good  principles,  and 
in  good  practice.  You  will  be  enabled  to 
look  to  futurity  without  fear,  if,  •whatever 
it  brings,  it  fliall  find  you  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  in  doing  jnfly ,  loving  mercy ,  and 
walking  humbly  with  the  Lord  your  God. 

Laftly,  Whatever  other  things  may  be 
dubious  in  futurity,  two  great  events  are 
undoubtedly  certain,  death  and  judgement. 

Thefe,  we  all  know,  are  to  terminate  the 
whole  courfe  of  time  ;  and  we  know  them 
to  be  not  only  certain,  but  to  be  approach¬ 
ing  nearer  to  us,  in  confequence  of  every 
day  that  pafles  over  our  heads.  To  thefe, 
therefore,  let  us  look  foward,  not  with  the 
dread  of  children,  but  with  that  manly  fe- 
rioufnefs  which  belongs  to  men  and  Chri- 
fiians.  Let  us  not  avert  our  view  from 

them, 
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them,  as  if  we  could  place  them  at  fome 
greater  diflance  by  excluding  them  from 
our  thoughts.  This  indeed  is  the  refuge  of 
too  many ;  but  it  is  the  refuge  of  fools, 
who  aggravate  thereby  the  terrors  they 
mull  encounter.  For  he  that  cometh,  Jhall 
come ,  and  will  not  tarry.  To  his  coming,  let 
us  look  with  a  Heady  eye  ;  and  as  life  ad¬ 
vances  through  its  progreflive  ftages,  pre¬ 
pare  for  its  clofe,  and  for  appearing  before 
him  who  made  us. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  reflexions  proper  to  be  made,  when  the 
queftion  is  put  to  any  of  us,  How  old  art 
thou  t  I  have  fhown  with  what  eye  we  fhould 
review  the  paft  years  of  our  life ;  in  what 
light  we  fhould  confider  the  prefent ;  and 
with  what  difpofitions  look  forward  to  the 
future  :  In  order  that  fuch  a  queftion  may 
always  leave  fome  ferious  impreflion  behind 
it ;  and  may  difpofe  us  fo  to  number  the  years 
of  our  life,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wifdom. 


S  E  R- 
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SERMON  IV. 

On  the  Duties  belonging  to  Middle 

Age. 


i  Corinthians,  xiii.  n. 

- - When  I  became  a  man ,  I  put  away  child* 

ijh  things. 

CJ~'  0  every  thing ,  fays  the  wife  man,  there 
is  a  feafon  ;  and  a  time  to  every  purpofe 
under  heaven  *.  As  there  are  duties  which 
belong  to  particular  fituations  of  fortune, 
fo  there  are  duties  alfo  which  refult  from 
particular  periods  of  human  life.  In  every 
period  of  it,  indeed,  that  comprehenfive 
rule  takes  place,  Fear  God ,  and  keep  his  com * 

*  Ecclef.  iii.  K 
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mandments;  for  this  Is  the  whole  duty  of  man  A 
Piety  to  God,  and  charity  to  men,  are  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  perlbns  of  every  age,  as 
foon  as  they  can  think  and  act  Yet  thefe 
virtues,  in  different  flages  of  life,  affume 
different  forms  ;  and  when  they  appear  in 
that  form  which  is  mofl  fuited  to  our  age, 
they  appear  with  peculiar  gracefulnefs  ; 
they  give  propriety  to  conduct,  and  add 
dignity  to  character.  In  former  difeourfes 
I  have  treated  of  the  virtues  which  adorn 
youth,  and  of  the  duties  which  fpecially 
belong  to  old  age  f.  The  circle  of  thofe 
duties  which  refpeft  middle  age  is  indeed 
much  larger.  As  that  is  the  bufy  period 
in  the  life  of  man,  it  includes  in  effect  the 
whole  compafs  of  religion,  and  therefore 
cannot  have  its  peculiar  character  fo  de¬ 
finitely  marked  and  afeertained.  At  the 
fame  time,  during  thofe  years  wherein  one 
is  fenfible  that  he  has  advanced  beyond 
the  confines  of  youth,  but  has  not  yet  paff- 
ed  into  the  region  of  old  age,  there  are  fe- 


*  Ecclef.  xii.  n.  f  See  vol.  I,  Sermons  u.  and  12. 
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veral  tilings  which  reflection  on  that  por¬ 
tion  of  human  life  fuggefts,  or  at  leaft 
ought  to  fugged:,  to  the  mind.  Inconli- 
derate  mu  ft  he  be,  who,  in  his  gradual 
progrefs  throughout  middle  age,  paufes  not, 
at  times,  to  think,  how  far  he  is  now  re¬ 
ceding  from  youth  ;  how  near  he  draws  to 
the  borders  of  declining  age  ;  what  part  it 
is  now  incumbent  on  him  to  act ;  what 
duties  both  God  and  the  world  have  a  title 
to  expect  from  him.  To  thefe,  I  am  at 
prefent  to  call  your .  attention ;  as  what 
materially  concern  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
who  are  now  my  hearers. 

4 

v 

I.  I  BEGIN  with  obferving,  that  the  firft 
duty  of  thofe  who  are  become  men  is,  as 
the  text  exprefles  it,  to  put  away  childUh 
things.  The  feafon  of  youthful  levities, 
follies,  and  paffions,  is  now  over.  Thefe 
have  had  their  reign  ;  a  reign  perhaps  too 
long  ;  and  to  which  a  termination  is  cer¬ 
tainly  proper  at  laft.  Much  indulgence  is 
due  to  youth.  Many  things  admit  of  ex- 
cufe  then,  which  afterwards  become  un- 

F  2  pardonable. 
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SERM.  pardonable.  Some  things  may  even  be 
■  —  _r  graceful  in  youth,  which,  if  not  criminal, 
are  at  leaft  ridiculous,  in  perfons  of  matu- 
rer  years.  It  is  a  great  trial  of  wifdom,  to 
make  our  retreat  from  youth  with  pro¬ 
priety  ;  to  afTume  the  character  of  man¬ 
hood,  without  expoling  ourfelves  to  re¬ 
proach,  by  an  unfeafonable  remainder  of 
juvenility,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  precife 
and  difgufting  formality,  on  the  other. 
Nature  has  placed  certain  boundaries,  by 
which  fhe  difcriminates  the  pleafures,  ac¬ 
tions,  and  employments,  that  are  fuited  to 
the  different  ftages  of  human  life.  It  be¬ 
comes  us,  neither  to  overleap  thofe  boun¬ 
daries  by  a  tranfition  too  hafty  and  vio¬ 
lent  ;  nor  to  hover  too  long  on  one  fide  of 
the  limit,  when  nature  calls  us  to  pafs  o- 
ver  to  the  other. 

There  are  particularly  two  things  in 
which  paiddle  age  fhould  preferve  its  dif- 
tinclion  and  feparation  from  youth  ;  thefe 
are,  levities  of  behaviour,  and  intemperate 
indulgence  of  pleafure.  The  gay  fpirits  of 
the  young  often  prompt  an  inconfiderate 

degree 
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degree  of  levity,  fometimes  amufing,  fome-  SERM. 
times  offenfive ;  but  for  which,  though  be-  ^lluJ 
traying  them  occasionally  into  ferious  dan¬ 
gers,  their  want  of  experience  may  plead 
excule.  A  more  compofed,  and  manly  be¬ 
haviour  is  expected  in  riper  years.  The 
affectation  of  youthful  vanities,  degrades 
the  dignity  of  manhood  ;  even  renders  its 
manners  lefs  agreeable  ;  and  by  aukward 
attempts  to  plcafe,  produces  contempt, 
Chearfulnefs  is  becoming  in  every  age. 

But  the  proper  chearfulnefs  of  a  man  is  as 
different  from  the  levity  of  the  boy,  as  the 
flight  of  the  eagle  is  from  the  fluttering  of 
a  fpax'row  in  the  air. 

As  all  unfeafonable  returns  to  the  levity 
of  youth  ought  to  be  laid  afide, — an  admo¬ 
nition  which  equally  belongs  to  both  the 
fexes,— ftill  more  are  we  to  guard  againft 
thofe  intemperate  indulgences  of  pleafure, 
to  which  the  young  are  unhappily  prone. 

From  thefe  we  cannot  too  foon  retreat. 

They  open  the  path  to  ruin,  in  every  pe¬ 
riod  of  our  days.  As  long,  however,  as 
thefe  exceffes  are  confined  to  the  firft  flage 
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S  E  r  m.  of  lire,  hope  is  left,  that  when  this  fever  of 
,  the  Spirits  lhall  abate,  fobriety  may  gain  the 

afeendant,  and  wifer  counfels  have  power 
to  influence  condudt.  But  after  the  fea- 
ibn  or  youth  is  paft,  if  its  intemperate  fpi- 
nt  remain  ;  if,  inftead  of  liftening  to  the 
calls  of  honour,  and  bending  attention  to 
the  cares,  and  the  bufinefs  of  men,  the 
fame  courfe  of  idlenefs  and  fenfuality  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  purfued,  the  cafe  becomes 
more  defperate.  A  fad  prefumption  a- 
rifes,  that  long  immaturity  is  to  prevail ; 
and  that  the  pleafures  and  paflions  of  the 
youth  are  to  flnk  and  overwhelm  the  man. 
Difficult,  I  confefs,  it  may  prove  to  over¬ 
come  the  attachments  which  youthful  habits 
had  for  a  long  while  been  forming.  Hard, 
at  the  beginning,  is  the  talk,  to  impofe  on 
our  conduct  reftraints  which  are  altogether 
unaccuftomed  and  new.  But  this  is  a  trial 
which  every  one  mud  undergo,  in  enter¬ 
ing  on  new  feenes  of  action,  and  new.  pe¬ 
riods  of  life.  Let  thofe  who  are  in  this 
iituation  bethink  themfelves,  that  all  is  now 
flake,  Their  character  and  honour,  then- 

future 
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future  fortune  and  fuccel's  in  the  world,  s  ER  M. 
depend  in  a  great  mealure  on  the  Heps  they 
take,  when  firft  they  appear  on  the  ftage 
of  a dtive  life.  The  world  then  looks  to 
them  with  obferving  eye.  It  {Indies  then 
behaviour  ;  and  interprets  all  their  motions, 
as  prefages  of  the  line  of  xuture  conduct 
which  they  mean  to  hold.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  put  away  childijh  things  ;  difmifs  your 
former  trifling  amuiements,  and  youthful 
pleafures  ;  blait  not  the  hopes  which  your 
friends  are  -willing  to  conceive  ot  you. 

Higher  occupations,  more  ferious  cares,  a- 
wait  you.  Turn  your  mind  to  the  iceady 
and  vigorous  difcharge  of  the  part  you  are 
called  to  act.  This  leads  me, 

II.  To  point  out  the  particular  duties 
which  open  on  thole  who  are  m  the  middle 
period  of  life.  They  are  now  come  for¬ 
ward  to  that  field  of  action  where  they  are 
to  mix  in  all  the  ftir  and  buftle  of  the 
world ;  where  all  the  human  powers  are 
brought  forth  into  full  exercife ;  where  all 
all  that  is  conceived  to  be  important  in  hu- 

Fa  man 


7  2  On  the  Duties  belonging 

t  i  r 

S ER M.  man  affairs  is  mceffantly  going  <?n  around 

, — them.  The  time  of  youth  was  the  prepa- 
tion  for  future  action.  In  old  age  our  ac¬ 
tive  part  is  fuppofed  to  be  finifhed,  and  reft 
is  permitted.  Middle  age  is  the  feafon  when 
we  are  expeded  to  difplay  the  fruits  which 
education  had  prepared  and  ripened.  In 
this  world,  all  of  us  were  formed  to  be  af- 
fiftants  to  o.ne  another.  The  wants  of  lo- 
ciety  call  for  every  man’s  labour,  and  re¬ 
quire  various  departments  to  be  filled  up. 
They  require  that  lome  be  appointed  to 
rule,  and  others  to  obey ;  fome,  to  defend 
the  fociety  from  danger,  others  to  main¬ 
tain  its  internal  order  and  peace  5  lome,  to 
provide  the  conveniencies  of  life,  others  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  mind; 
many,  to  work ;  others  to  contrive  and  di- 
red.  In  fhort,  within  the  fphere  of  fociety 
there  is  employment  for  every  one ;  and  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  employments,  many  a 
moral  duty  is  to  be  performed ;  many^ 
religious  grace  to  be  exercifed.  No  one  is 
permitted  to  be  a  mere  blank  in  the  world. 
No  rank,  nor  ftation,  no  dignity  of  birth. 


nor 


nor  extent  of  pofleflions,  exempt  any  man  s  E  R  M. 
from  contributing  his  fhare  to  public  uti-  1^1^’  j 
lity  and  good.  This  is  the  precept  of  God, 

This  is  the  voice  of  nature.  This  is  the 
juft  demand  of  the  human  race  upon  one 
another. 

One  of  the  firft  queftions,  therefore, 
which  every  man  who  is  in  the  vigour  of 
his  age  fhould  put  to  himfelf  is,  “  What 
“  am  I  doing  in  this  world  ?  What  have 
“  I  yet  done,  whereby  I  may  glorify  God, 

“  and  be  ufeful  to  any  fellows  ?  Do  I  pro- 
“  perly  fill  up  the  place  which  belongs  to 
“  my  rank  and  ftation  ?  Will  any  memo- 
“  rial  remain  of  my  having  exifted  on  the 
“  earth  ?  or  are  my  days  palling  fruitlefs 
“  away,  now  when  I  might  be  of  ionic  im- 
“  portance  in  the  fyftem  of  human  affairs  ?” 

- Let  not  any  man  imagine  that  he  is  of 

no  importance,  and  has,  upon  that  ac¬ 
count,  a  privilege  to  trifle  with  his  days 
at  pleafure.  Talents  have  been  give  to  all ; 
to  fome,  ten ;  to  others,  five ;  to  others. 
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S  E  R  M.  command  of  the  great  Matter  to  all.  Where 

v _ v _ _  fuperior  abilities  are  pofleffed,  or  diftin- 

guifhed  advantages  of  fortune  are  enjoyed, 
a  wider  range  is  afforded  for  ufeful  exer¬ 
tion,  and  the  world  is  intitled  to  expedt  it. 
But  among  thofe  who  fill  up  the  inferior 
departments  of  fociety,  though  the  fphere 
of  ufefulnefs  be  more  contracted,  no  one  is 
left  entirely  infignificant.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber,  that  in  all  ftations  and  conditions,  the 
important  relations  take  place,  of  matters 
or  fervants,  hufbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  friends,  citizens 
and  fubjects.  The  difcharge  of  the  duties 
arifing  from  thofe  various  relations,  forms 
a  great  portion  of  the  \vork  affigned  to 
the  middle  age  of  man.  Though  the  part 
we  have  to  act  may  be  confined  within  a 
humble  line,  yet  if  it  be  honourably  act-* 
ed,  it  will  be  always  found  to  carry  its 
own  reward. 

In  fine,  induftry,  in  all  its  virtuous 
forms,  ought  to  infpirit  and  invigorate 
manhood.  This  will  add  to  it  both  fatili 

faction 
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faction  and  dignity;  will  make  the  current  SERM, 
of  our  years,  as  they  roll,  flow  along  in  a 
clear  and  equable  ftream,  without  the  pu¬ 
trid  ftagnation  of  floth  and  idlenefs.  Idle- 
nefs  is  the  great  corrupter  of  youth ;  and 
the  bane  and  diihonour  of  middle  age.  He 
who,  in  the  prime  of  life,  finds  time  to 
hang  heavy  on  his  hands,  may  with  much 
reafon  iufpecl,  that  he  has  not  confulted 
the  duties  which  the  confideration  of  his 
age  impofed  upon  him ;  afliiredly  he  has 
not  conliilted  his  own  happinefs.  But  a- 
midft  all  the  buftle  of  the  world,  let  us  not 
forget, 


III.  To  guard  with  vigilance  againfl  the 
peculiar  dangers  which  attend  the  period  of 
middle  life.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  there  is 
no  period  of  man’s  age  in  which  his  virtue 
is  not  expofed  to  perils.  Pleafure  lays  its 
Snares  for  youth  :  and  after  the  feafbn  of 
youthful  follies  is  paft,  other  temptations, 
no  lefs  formidable  to  virtue,  prefently  arile. 

The 
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S  E  R  m.  The  love  of  pleafure  is  fucceeded  by  the 
' — ^  paffion  for  intereft.  In  this  paflion  the 
whole  mind  is  too  often  abforbed ;  and  the 
change  thereby  induced  on  the  character  is 
of  no  amiable  kind.  Amidft  the  excefles 
of  youth,  virtuous  affections  often  remain. 
The  attachments  of  friendfhip,  the  love  of 
honour,  and  the  warmth  of  fenfibility,  give 
a  degree  of  luftre  to  the  character,  and  co¬ 
ver  many  a  failing.  But  intereft,  when  it  is 
become  the  ruling  principle,  both  debafes 
the  mind,  and  hardens  the  heart.  It  dead¬ 
ens  the  feeling  of  every  thing  that  is  fub- 
lime  or  refined.  It  contracts  the  affeCtions 
within  a  narrow  circle ;  and  extinguifhes 
all  thofe  fparks  of  generality  and  tender- 
nefs  which  once  glowed  in  the  breaft. 

In  proportion  as  worldly  purfuits  multi¬ 
ply,  and  competitions  rife,  ambition,  jealou- 
fy,  and  envy,  combine  with  intereft  to  ex¬ 
cite  bad  paffions,  and  to  increafe  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  heart.  At  firft,  perhaps,  it  was 
a  man’s  intention  to  advance  himfelf  in  the 

world  by  none  but  fair  and  laudable  me¬ 
thods. 
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thods.  He  retained  for  fome  time  an  aver-  SERM. 
fion  to  whatever  appeared  difhonourable.  1  ji 
But  here,  he  is  encountered  by  the  violence 
«f  an  enemy.  There,  he  is  fupplanted  by 
the  addrefs  of  a  rival.  The  pride  of  a  fii- 
perior  infults  him.  The  ingratitude  of  a 
friend  provokes  him.  Animofities  ruffle 
his  temper.  Sufpicions  poifon  his  mind. 

He  finds,  or  imagines  that  he  finds,  the 
artful  and  defigning  furrounding  him  on 
every  hand.  He  views  corruption  and 
iniquity  prevailing  ;  the  modeft  negledted  ; 
the  forward  and  the  crafty  riling  to  diftinc- 
tion.  Too  eafily,  from  the  example  of 
others,  he  learns  that  myflery  of  vice,  call¬ 
ed  the  way  of  the  world.  What  he  has 
learned  he  fancies  neceffary  to  pradlife  for 
his  own  defence ;  and  of  courfe  afflimes 
that  fiipple  and  verfatile  character,  which 
he  obferves  to  be  frequent,  and  which  of¬ 
ten  has  appeared  to  him  fuccefsful. 

To  thefe,  and  many  more  dangers  of  the 
fame  kind,  is  the  man  expofed  who  is  deep¬ 
ly  engaged  in  active  life.  No  fmall  degree 

of 
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SERM.  of  firmnefs  in  religious  principle,  and  of 

« — conftancy  in  virtue,  is  requiiite,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  being  affimilated  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  world,  and  carried  away  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  evil  doers.  Let  him  therefore  call 
to  mind  thofe  principles  which  ought  to 
fortify  him  againft  fuch  temptations  to  vice. 
Let  him  often  recollect  that,  whatever  his 
flation  in  life  may  be,  he  is  a  man ;  he  is 
a  Chriftian.  Thefe  are  the  chief  characters 
which  he  has  to  fupport ;  characters  fiupe- 
rior  far,  if  they  be  fupported  with  dignity, 
to  any  of  the  titles  .with  which  courts  can 
decorate  him ;  fuperior  to  all  that  can  be 
acquired  in  the  ftrife  of  a  bufy  world.  Let 
him  think,  that  though  it  may  be  defire- 
able  to  increafe  his  opulence,  or  to  advance 
his  rank,  yet  what  he  ought  to  hold  much 
more  facred  is,  to  maintain  his  integrity  and 
honour.  If  thefe  be  forfeited,  wealth  or 
ftation  will  have  few  charms  left.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  proteCt  him  long  from 
finking  into  contempt  in  the  eye  of  an  ob~ 
ferving  world.  Even  to  his  own  eye  he 

will 
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will  at  laft  appear  bafe  and  wretched. - 

Let  not  the  affairs  of  the  world  entirely  in- 
grofs  his  time  and  thoughts.  From  that 
contagious  air  which  he  breaths  in  the 
midfl  of  it,  let  him  fometimes  retreat  into 
the  falutary  fhade  confecrated  to  devotion 
and  to  wifdom.  There,  converging  feriouf* 
ly  with  his  own  foul,  and  looking  up  to 
the  Father  of  fpirits,  let  him  fludy  to  calm 
thofe  unquiet  paflions,  and  to  redify  thofe 
internal  diforders,  which  intercourfe  with 
the  world  had  excited  and  increafed.  In 
order  to  render  this  medicine  of  the 
mind  more  effectual,  it  will  be  highly  pro- 


SERM. 


per, 


IV.  That  as  we  advance  in  the  courfe 
of  years,  we  often  attend  to  the  lapfe  o£ 
time  and  life,  and  to  the  revolutions  which 
thefe  are  ever  effect: ing.  In  this  medita¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  frit  reflections  which 
Ihould  occur  is,  how  much  we  owe  to  that 
God  who  hath  hitherto  helped  us  ;  who 
hath  brought  us  on  fo  far  in  life  ;  hath 

guided 
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sf.rm.  guided  us  through  the  flippery  paths  of 
1  — v— »■*  youth,  and  now  enables  us  to  flourilh  in 
the  ftrength  of  manhood.  Look  back,  my 
friends,  to  thofe  who  ftarted  along  with 
yourfelves  in  the  race  of  life.  Think  how 
many  of  them  have  fallen  around  you. 
Obferve  how  many  blank  fpaces  you  can 
number  in  the  catalogue  of  thofe  who  were 

v 

once  your  companions.  If,  in  the  midft 
of  fo  much  devaftation,  you  have  been 
preferred  and  blefTed ;  confider  ferioufly 
what  returns  you  owe  to  the  goodnefs  of 
Heaven.  Inquire  whether  your  conduct 
has  correfponded  to  thefe  obligations  ;  whe¬ 
ther,  in  public  and  in  private,  you  have 
honoured,  as  became  you,  the  God  of  your 
fathers ;  and  whether,  amidft  the  unknown 
occurrences  that  are  yet  before  you,  you 
have  ground  to  hope  for  the  continued 
protection  of  the  Almighty. 

Bring  to  mind  the  various  revolutions 

which  you  have  beheld  in  human  affairs, 
fince  you  became  actors  on  this  bufy  the¬ 
atre.  Reflect  on  the  changes  which  have 

taken  place  in  men  and  manners,  in  opi¬ 
nions 
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V. 

nions  and  cuftoms,  in  private  fortunes,  arid  SERM. 
in  public  conduct  By  the  obfervations  _  , 

you  have  made  on  thefe,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  you  have  gained,  have  you  impro¬ 
ved  proportionably  in  wifdom  ?  Have  the 
changes  of  the  world  which  you  have  wit- 
neffed,  loofened  all  unreafonable  attachment 
to  it  ?  Have  they  taught  you  this  great 
leflon,  that,  while  the  faJhiQn  of  the  world  is 
ever  pajfing  away,  only  in  God  and  in  vir¬ 
tue,  liability  is  to  be  found  ?  Of  great  ufe, 
amidft  the  whirl  of  the  world,  are  fuch 
paufes  as  thefe  in  life  ;  fuch  refling  places 
of  thought  and  reflection  ;  whence  we  can 
calmly  and  deliberately  look  back  on  the 
pafl,  and  anticipate  the  future. 

To  the  future,  we  are  often  catling  an 
eager  eye,  and  fondly  floring  it,  in  our  i- 
magination,  with  many  a  pleating  fcene. 

But  if  we  would  look  to  it,  like  wife  men, 
let  it  be  under  the  perfuafion  that  it  is 
nearly  to  referable  the  pafl,  in  bringing 
forward  a  mixture  of  alternate  hopes  and 
fears,  of  griefs  and  joys.  In  order  to  be 
prepared  for  whatever  it  may  bring,  let  us 
Vol.  III.  G  cultivate 
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SERM.  cultivate  that  manly  fortitude  of  mind, 
which,  fupported  by  a  pious  trull  in  God, 


will  enable  us  to  encounter  properly  the 
viciffitudes  of  our  Hate.  No  quality  is 
more  necelfary  than  this,  to  them  who  are 
palling  through  that  llormy  feafon  of  life 
of  which  we  now  treat.  Softnefs  and  ef¬ 
feminacy,  let  them  leave  to  the  young  and 
unexperienced,  who  are  amuling  themfelves 
with  florid  profpecls  of  blifs.  But  to  thofe 
who  are  now  engaged  in  the  middle  of 
their  courfe,  who  are  luppofed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  world,  and  to  know 
that  they  have  to  llruggle  in  it  with  va¬ 
rious  hardfhips,  firmnefs,  vigour,  and  re- 
folution,  are  difpofitions  more  fuitable. 
They  mull  buckle  on  well  this  armour  of 
the  mind,  if  they  would  iflue  forth  into 
the  con  tell  with  any  prolpedl  of  fuccefs. — 
While  we  thus  lludy  to  corredl  the  er¬ 
rors,  and  to  provide  againll  the  dangers, 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  ftage  of  life, 
let  us  alfo, 


V.  Lay  foundation  for  comfort  in  old 

age. 
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age.  That  is  a  period  which  all  expert  and 
hope  to  fee ;  and  to  which,  amidft  the  toils 
of  the  world,  men  fometimes  look  for¬ 
ward,  not  without  fatisfadtion,  as  to  the 
period  of  retreat  and  reft.  But  let  them 
not  deceive  themfelves.  A  joylefs  and 
dreary  feafon  it  will  prove,  if  they  arrive 
at  it  with  an  unimproved,  or  corrupted 
mind.  For  old  age,  as  for  every  other 
thing,  a  certain  preparation  is  requifite  ; 
and  that  preparation  confifts  chiefly  in  three 
particulars  ;  in  the  acquifition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  of  friends,  of  virtue.  There  is  an 
acquifition  of  another  kind,  of  which  it  is 
altogether  needlefs  for  me  to  give  any  re¬ 
commendation,  that  of  riches.  But  though 
this,  by  many,  will  be  efteemed  a  more  mate¬ 
rial  acquifition  than  all  the  three  I  have  na¬ 
med,  it  may  be  confidently  pronounced, 
that,  without  thefe  other  requifites,  all  the 
wealth  we  can  lay  up  in  llore  will  prove 
infufficient  for  making  our  latter  days  pafs 
fmoothly  away. 

Fir  ft,  He  who  wifhes  to  render  his  old 
age  comfortable,  fhould  ftudy  betimes  to 

G  2  enlarge 
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SERM.  enlarge  and  improve  his  mind;  and  by 
v-w  thought  and  inquiry,  by  reading  and  re¬ 
flecting,  to  acquire  a  tafte  for  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge.  This  will  provide  for  him  a  great 
and  noble  entertainment,  when  other  en¬ 
tertainments  leave  him.  If  he  bring  into 
the  folitary  retreat  of  age  a  vacant,  unin¬ 
formed  mind,  where  no  knowledge  dawns, 
where  no  ideas  rife,  which  has  nothing  to 
feed  upon  within  itfelf,  many  a  heavy  and 

comfortlefs  day  he  mult  necelfarily  pals _ 

Next,  When  a  man  declines  into  the  vale 
of  years,  he  depends  more  on  the  aid  of 
his  friends,  than  in  any  other  period  of  his 
life.  Then  is  the  time,  when  he  would 
efpecially  with  to  find  himfelf  furrounded 
by  fome  who  love  and  refpeCt  him  ;  who 
will  bear  with  his  infirmities,  relieve  him 
of  his  labours,  and  chear  him  with  their 
fociety.  Let  him,  therefore,  now,  in  the 
fummer  of  his  days,  while  yet  active  and 
flourifning,  by  acts  of  feafonable  kindnefs 
and  beneficence  enfure  that  love,  and  by 
upright  and  honourable  conduct  lay  foun¬ 
dation  for  that  refpect,  which  in  old  age 
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he  would,  wifh  to  enjoy. — In  the  laft  place. 
Let  him  confider  a  good  confcience,  peace 
with  God,  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  as  the 
moil  effectual  confolations  he  can  polfefs, 
when  the  evil  days  fhall  come,  wherein, 
otlierwifc,  he  is  likely  to  find  little  p'lea- 
fure.  It  is  not  merely  by  tranfient  acts 
of  devotion  that  fuch  confolations  are 
to  be  provided.  The  regular  tenor  of  a 
virtuous  and  pious  life,  fpent  in  the  faith¬ 
ful  difcharge  of  all  the  duties  of  our  fta- 
tion,  will  prove  the  beft  preparation  for 
old  age,  for  death,  and  for  immortality. 

Among  the  meafures  thus  taken  for  the 
latter  fcenes  of  life,  let  me  admonifh  every 
one  not  to  forget  to  put  his  worldly  affairs 
in  order,  in  due  time.  This  is  a  duty 
which  he  owes  to  his  character,  to  his  fa¬ 
mily,  or  to  thofe,  whoever  they  be,  that 
are  to  fucceed  him  ;  but  a  duty  too  often 
unwifely  delayed,  from  a  childifh  averlion 
to  entertain  any  thoughts  of  quitting  the 
world.  Let  him  not  trufl  much  to  what 
he  will  do  in  his  old  age.  Sufficient  for 

.  G  3  that 
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tiiAt  day,  if  lie  flxall  live  to  lee  it,  will  be 
tne  burden,  thereof.  It  has  been  remark¬ 
ed,  that  as  men  advance  in  years,  they 
care  lefs  to  think  of  death.  Perhaps  it  oc- 
cuis  oftener  to  the  thoughts  of  the  young, 
than  Oi  the  old.  Feeblenels  of  fpirit  ren- 
dei  s  melancholy  ideas  more  opprelhve ; 
and  aftei  having  been  lb  long  accuftomed 
and  inured  to  the  world,  men  bear  worle 
with  any  thing  which  reminds  them  that 
they  muft  loon  part  with  it. — However, 
as  to  part  with  it  is  the  doom  of  all,  let 
us  take  meafures  betimes  for  going  off  the 
Page,  when  it  lhall  be  our  turn  to  with¬ 
draw,  with  decency  and  propriety  ;  leaving 

nothing  unfulfilled  which  it  is  expedient 
to  have  done  before  we  die.  To  live  long, 
ought  not  to  be  our  favourite  wilh,  fo 
much  as  to  live  well.  By  continuing  too 
long  on  earth,  we  might  only  live  to  wit- 
nefs  a  greater  number  of  melancholy  feenes, 
and  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  a  wider  compafs 
of  human  woe.  He  who  has  ferved  his 
generation  faithfully  in  the  world,  has  du¬ 
ly  honpurecl  God,  and  been  beneficent  and 

ufef'ul 
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ufeful  to  mankind  ;  he  who  in  his  life  has  SERM. 
been  refpe&ed  and  beloved ;  whofe  death  ^ 
is  accompanied  with  the  fincere  resiet  of 
8.11  wlio  knew  him,  and  whofe  memory  is 
honoured  ,  that  man  has  fufficiently  fulfil¬ 
led  his  courfe,  whether  it  was  appointed  by 
Providence  to  be  long  or  fhoit.  Foi  ho~ 
nourable  age  is  not  that  which  Jiandelh  in 
length  of  time ,  nor  that  which  is  meafured  by 
number  of  years  ;  but  wifdom  is  the  gray  hair 
to  man  ;  and  an  unfpotted  life  is  old  age  /l . 


*  Wifdom,  iv.  8*  9. 
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Ecclesiastes,  xii.  5, 

■Man  goeth  to  his  long  home ,  and  the 
mourners  go  about  the  Jlreets. 

HIS  is  a  fight  which  inceflantly  pre- 
fents  itfelf.  Our  eyes  are  fo  much 
accuflomed  to  it,  that  it  hardly  makes  any 
impreffion.  Throughout  every  feafon  of 
tne  year,  and  during  the  courfe  of  almoft 
every  day,  the  funerals  which  pafs  along 
the  flreets  fhow  us  man  going  to  his  long 
home.  Were  death  a  rare  and  uncommon 
objea ;  were  it  only  once  in  the  courfe  of 
a  man  s  life,  that  he  beheld  one  of  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures  carried  to  the  grave,  a  folemn 
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awe  would  fill  him  ;  he  would  (lop  fhort  in 
the  midft  of  his  pleafures  ;  he  would  even 
be  chilled  with  fecret  horror.  Such  impref- 
fions,  however,  would  prove  unfuitable  to 
the  nature  of  our  prefent  ftate.  When  they 
became  fo  ftrong  as  to  render  men  unfit  for 
the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life,  they  would  in 
a  great  meafure  defeat  the  intention  of  our 
being  placed  in  this  world.  It  is  better  or¬ 
dered  by  the  wdfdom  of  Providence,  that 
they  fhould  be  weakened  by  the  frequency 
of  their  recurrence  ;  and  fo  temp*ered  by 
the  mixture  of  other  paflions,  as  to  allow 

us  to  go  on  freely  in  acting  our  parts  on 
earth. 

^  et,  familiar  as  death  is  now  become,  it 
is  undoubtedly  fit,  that  by  an  event  of  fo 
important  a  nature,  fome  lmpreflion  fhould. 
be  made  upon  our  minds.  It  ought  not  to 
pafs  over,  as  one  of  thofe  common  incidents 
which  are  beheld  without  concern,  and  a- 
waken  no  reflection.  There  are  many  things 
which  the  funerals  or  our  fellow-creatures 
are  calculated  to  teach  ;  and  happy  it  were 
for  the  gay  and  diflipated,  if  they  would 

liften 
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liften  more  frequently  to  the  inftru&ions 
of  fo  awful  a  monitor.  In  the  context,  the 
•wife  man  had  defcribed,  under  a  variety  of 
images  fuited  to  the  eaftern  flyle,  the  grow¬ 
ing  infirmities  of  old  age,  until  they  arrive 
at  that  period  which  concludes  them  all ; 
when,  as  he  beautifully  expreffes  it,  the  fil-  . 
ver  cord  being  loofened. ,  and  the  golden  bowl 
broken ,  the  pitcher  being  broken  at  the  foun¬ 
tain ,  and  the  wheel  at  the  ciftern ,  man  goeth 
to  lots  long  home ,  and  the  mourners  go  about 
the  freets.  In  difcourfing  from  thefe  words, 
it  is  not  my  purpofe  to  treat,  at  prefent,  of 
the  inftructions  to  be  drawn  from  the  pro¬ 
pped  of  our  own  death.  I  am  to  confine 
myfelf  to  the  death  of  others ;  to  confider 
death  as  one  of  the  moil  frequent  and  con- 
fiderahie  events  that  happen  in  the  courfe 
of  human  affairs ;  and  to  fhow  in  what 
manner  we  ought  to  be  affected,  firft,  by 
the  death  of  ftrangers,  or  indifferent  per- 
fons ;  fecondly,  by  the  death  of  friends ; 
and  thirdly,  by  the  death  of  enemies. 

I  By  the  death  of  indifferent  perfons ; 

if 
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if  any  can  be  called  indifferent,  to  whom  SERM. 
we  are  fo  nearly  allied  as  brethren  by  na- 
ture,  and  brethren  in  mortality.  When 
we  oblerve  the  funerals  that  pafs  along  the 
ftreets,  or  when  we  walk  among  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  death,  the  firft  thing  that  na- 
.  turally  ftrikes  us  is  the  undiltinguilhing 
blow,  with  which  that  common  enemy  le¬ 
vels  all.  We  behold  a  great  promifeuous 
multitude  all  carried  to  the  fame  abode ; 
all  lodged  in  the  fame  dark  and  f  lent  man- 
lions.  There,  mingle  perfons  of  every  age 
and  character,  of  every  rank  and  condition 
in  life ;  the  young  and  the  old,  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  the  gay  and  the  grave,  the 
renowned  and  the  ignoble.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  mod  of  thofe  whom  we  have  feen  car¬ 
ried  to  the  grave,  walked  about  as  we  do 
now  on  the  earth ;  enjoyed  their  friends, 
beheld  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  were  form¬ 
ing  defigns  for  future  days.  Perhaps,  it  is 
not  long  £  nee  they  were  engaged  in  feenes 
of  high  feftivity.  For  them,  perhaps,  the 
cheerful  company  affembled ;  and  in  the 
midft  of  the  circle  they  fhone  with  gay  and 

pie  aline' 
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S  ERE  pleafing  vivacity.  But  now — to  them,  ail  is 
finally  clofed.  To  them,  no  more  fhall  the 
feafons  return,  or  the  fun  arife.  No  more  fliall 

'  *  -  *  t 


they  hear  the  voice  of  mirth,  or  behold  the 
face  of  man.  They  are  fwept  from  the 
univerfe,  as  though  they  had  never  been. 


They  are  carried  away  as  with  a  jlood :  The 
wind  has  pajjed  over  then ,  and  they  are  gone. 

When  we  contemplate  this  defolation  of 
the  human  race ;  this  final  termination  of 


fo  many  hopes  ;  this  filence  that  now  reigns 
among  thofe  who,  a  little  while  ago,  were 
fo  bufy,  or  fo  gay ;  who  can  avoid  being 
touched  with  fenfations  at  once  awful  and 

tender  ?  What  heart  but  then  warms  with 

*■ '  ••  -*  ' ■  *  .  .  .  

the  glow  of  humanity  ?  In  whofe  eye  does 
not  the  tear  gather,  on  revolving  the  fate  of 
palling  and  fhortlived  man  ?  Such  fenfa¬ 
tions  are  fo  congenial  to  human  nature,  that 
they  are  attended  with  a  certain  kind  of 
forrowful  plealure.  Even  voluptuaries  them- 
felves,  fometimes  indulge  a  talte  for  fune¬ 
real  melancholy.  After  the  feltive  aflembly 
is  difmifled,  they  chufe  to  walk  retired  in 
the  lhady  grove,  and  to  contemplate  the  ve¬ 
nerable  fepulchres  of  their  anceltors.  This 

melancholy 
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melancholy  pleafure  arifes  from  two  differ-  SERM. 
ent  fentiments  meeting  at  the  fame  time  in  


the  bread ;  a  fympathetic  fenfe  of  the  fhort- 
nefs  and  vanity  of  life,  and  a  perfualion 
that  fomething  exifts  after  death ;  fenti¬ 
ments,  which  unite  at  the  view  of  the  houfe 


appointed  for  all  living.  A  tomb,  it  has 


been  juftly  faid,  is  a  monument  fituated  on 
the  confines  of  both  worlds.  It,  at  once, 
prefents  to  us  the  termination  of  the  inquie¬ 
tudes  of  life,  and  fets  before  us  the  image 
of  eternal  reft.  There ,  in  the  elegant  ex- 
preflions  of  Job,  the  wicked  ceafe  from  trou¬ 
bling  ;  and  there  the  weary  be  at  ref.  There 
the  pr  if  oners  ref  together ;  they  hear  not  the 
voice  of  the  opprejfor.  The  fmall  and  the  great 
are  there ;  and  the  fervant  is  free  from  his 
mafer.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  all 
languages,  and  among  all  nations,  death 
has  been  defcribed  in  a  ftyle  of  this  kind  ; 
exprefled  by  figures  of  fpeech,  which  con¬ 
vey  every  where  the  fame  idea  of  reft,  or 
deep,  or  retreat  from  the  evils  of  life.  Such 
a  ftyle  perfectly  agrees  with  the  general  be¬ 
lief  of  the  foul’s  immortality ;  but  afluredly 


\ 
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SERM.  conveys  no  high  idea  of  the  boafted  plea* 
V-  fures  of  the  world.  It  Ihows  how  much 
all  mankind  have  felt  this  life  to  be  a  fcene 
of  trouble  and  care ;  and  have  agreed  in 
opinion,  that  perfect  reft  is  to  be  expected 
only  in  the  grave. 

There ,  fays  Job,  are  the  fmall  and  the 
great.  There,  the  poor  man  lays  down  at 
laft  the  burden  of  his  wearifome  life.  No 
more  fhall  he  groan  under  the  load  of  po¬ 
verty  and  toil.  No  more  lhall  he  hear  the 

i 

inlolent  calls  of  the  mafter,  from  whom  he 
received  his  fcanty  wages.  No  more  fhall 
he  be  raifed  from  needful  flumber  on  his 
bed  of  ftraw,  nor  be  hurried  away  from 
his  homely  meal,  to  undergo  the  repeated 
labours  of  the  day.  While  his  humble  grave 
is  preparing,  and  a  few  poor  and  decayed 
neighbours  are  carrying  him  thither,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  think,  that  this  man  too  was 
our  brother ;  that  for  him  the  aged  and  de- 
ftitute  wife,  and  the  needy  children  now 
weep ;  that,  neglecfted  as  he  was  by  the 
world,  he  poflefled  perhaps  both  a  found 
underftanding,  and  a  worthy  heart ;  and  is 


now 
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now  carried  by  angels  to  reft  in  Abraham’s  SER M. 
bofom. — At  no  great  diftance  from  him,  the  ,  — ,j 
grave  is  opened  to  receive  the  rich  and  proud 
man.  For,  as  it  is  faid  with  emphafis  in 
the  parable,  the  rich  man  alfo  died. ,  and  was 
buried *.  He  alfo  died.  His  riches  prevent¬ 
ed  not  his  lharing  the  fame  fate  with  the 
poor  man ;  perhaps,  through  luxury,  they 
accelerated  his  doom.  Then,  indeed,  the 
mourners  go  about  the  freets ;  and  while,  in 
all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  woe,  his 
funeral  is  prepared,  his  heirs,  in  the  mean 
time,  impatient  to  examine  his  will,  are 
looking  on  one  another  with  jealous  eyes, 
and  already  beginning  to  quarrel  about  the 

divifion  of  his  fubftance. - One  day,  wre 

fee  carried  along  the  coffin  of  the  fmiling 
infant ;  the  flower  juft  nipped  as  it  began  to 
bloflom  in  the  parents  view  :  and  the  next 
day,  we  behold  the  young  man,  or  young 
woman,  of  blooming  form  and  promifing 
hopes,  laid  in  an  untimely  grave.  While 
the  funeral  is  attended  by  a  numerous,  un- 


*  Luke,  xvi.  22. 
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SERM.  concerned  company,  who  are  difcourfing 
■  one  another  about  the  news  of  the  day, 

or  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  let  our 
thoughts  rather  follow  to  the  houfe  of 
mourning,  and  reprefent  to  themfelves  what 
is  going  on  there.  There,  we  would  fee  a 
difconfolate  family,  fitting  in  filent  grief, 
thinking  of  the  fad  breach  that  is  made  in 
their  little  fociety ;  and,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  looking  to  the  chamber  that  is  now 
left  vacant,  and  to  every  memorial  that 
prefents  itfelf  of  their  departed  friend.  By 
fuch  attention  to  the  woes  of  others,  the 
felfifh  hardnefs  of  our  hearts  will  be  gra¬ 
dually  foftened,  and  melted  down  into  hu¬ 
manity. 

Another  day,  we  follow*  to  the  grave  one 
who,  in  old  age,  and  after  a  long  career 
of  life,  has  in  full  maturity  funk  at  laft 
into  reft.  As  we  are  going  along  to  the 
manfion  of  the  dead,  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
think,  and  to  difcourfe,  of  all  the  changes 
which  fuch  a  perfon  has  feen  during  the 

courfe  of  his  life.  He  has  pafled,  it  is 

*  / 

likely,  through  varieties  of  fortune.  He 

has 
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has  experienced  profperity,  and  adverlity.  SERM. 
He  has  feen  families  and  kindreds  rife  and  v' 
fall.  He  has  feen  peace  and  war  fucceed- 
ing  in  their  turns ;  the  face  of  his  country 
undergoing  many  alterations  ;  and  the  ve¬ 
ry  city  in  which  he  dwelt  riling,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  new  around  him.  After  all  he  has 
beheld,  his  eyes  are  now  doled  for  ever. 

He  was  becoming  a  ftranger  in  the  midft 
of  a  new  lucceflion  of  men.  A  race  who 
knew  him  not,  had  arilen  to  fill  the  earth. 

Thus  pafles  the  world  away.  Throughout 
all  ranks  and  conditions,  one  generation  pajf- 
eth ,  and  another  generation  cometh ;  and  this 
great  inn  is  by  turns  evacuated,  and  re- 
plenilhed,  by  troops  of  fucceeding  pilgrims. 

- O  vain  and  inconftant  world  !  O  fleet¬ 
ing  and  tranlient  life  !  When  will  the  Tons 
of  men  learn  to  think  of  thee,  as  they 
ought  ?  When  will  they  learn  humanity 
from  the  afflictions  of  their  brethren  ;  or 
moderation  and  wifdom,  from  the  fenfe  of 

their  own  fugitive  ftate  ? - But,  now  to 

come  nearer  to  ourfelves,  let  us, 

Vol.  III.  H  II.  Con- 
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M.  II.  Consider  the  death  of  our  friends. 
Want  of  reflexion,  or  the  long  habits,  ei¬ 
ther  of  a  very  bufy,  or  a  very  diffipated  life, 
may  have  rendered  men  infenlible  to  all 
fiich  objects  as  I  have  now  defcribed.  The 
ft  ranger,  and  the  unknown,  fall  utterly 
unnoticed  at  their  lide.  Life  proceeds  with 
them  in  its  ufual  train,  without  being  af- 
fefted  by  events  in  which  they  take  no 
perfonal  concern.  But  the  diflolution  of 
thofe  ties  which  had  long  bound  men  toge¬ 
ther,  in' intimate  and  familiar  union,  gives 
a  painful  fhock  to  every  heart.  When  a 
family,  who,  for  years,  had  been  living  in 
comfort  and  peace,  are  fuddenly  fhattered 
by  fome  of  their  moft  beloved  or  relpedled 
members  being  torn  from  them  ;  when 
the  hufband  or  the  fpoufe  are  feparated  for 
ever  from  the  companion  who,  amidft  eve¬ 
ry  viciftitude  of  fortune,  folaced  their  life  ; 
who  had  {hared  all  their  joys,  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  all  their  iorrows  ;  when  the  weep¬ 
ing  parent  is  folding  in  his  arms  the  dying 
child  whom  he  tenderly  loved  ;  when  he 
is  giving  his  laft  blefting,  receiving  the 

laft 
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lafl  fond  adieu,  looking  for  the  laft  time 
on  that  countenance,  now  wafting  and  fa¬ 
ded,  which  he  had  once  beheld  with  much 
delight ;  then  is  the  time,  when  the  heart 
is  made  to  drink  all  the  bitternefs  of  hu¬ 
man  woe. — But  I  feek  not  to  wound  your 
feelings  by  dwelling  on  thefe  fad  defcrip- 
tions.  Let  us  rather  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  manner  in  which  fuch  events  ought 
to  be  received  and  improved,  ftnce  happen 
they  muft  in  the  life  of  man. 

Then,  indeed,  is  the  time  to  weep.  Let 
not  a  falle  idea  of  fortitude,  or  miftaken 
conceptions  of  religious  duty,  be  employed 
to  reftrain  the  burfting  emotion.  Let  the 
heart  feek  its  relief,  in  the  free  effufion  of 
juft  and  natural  forrow.  It  is  becoming  in 
every  one  to  fhow,  on  fuch  occaiions,  that, 
he  feels,  as  a  man  ought  to  feel.  At  the 
fame  time,  let  moderation  temper  the  grief 
of  a  good  man  and  a  Chriftian.  He  muft 
not  farrow  like  thofe  who  have  no  hope.  As 
high  elation  of  fpirits  befits  not  the  joys, 
fo  continued  and  overwhelming  dejection 
fuits  not  the  griefs  of  this  tranfitory  world; 

H  2  Griefj 
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s  E  R  m.  Grief,  when  it  goes  beyond  certain  bounds, 
becomes  unmanly  ;  when  it  lafts  beyond  a 
certain  time,  becomes  unfeafonable.  Let 
him  not  rejeCt  the  alleviation  which  time 
brings  to  all  the  wounds  of  the  heart,  but 
Puffer  exceftive  grief  to  fubfide,  by  degrees, 
into  a  tender  and  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance.  Let  him  confider,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Providence  to  raife  him  up  other 
comforts  in  the  place  of  thofe  he  has  loft. 
Or,  if  his  mind,  at  prefent,  reject  the 
thoughts  of  fuch  confolation,  let  it  turn 
for  relief  to  the  profpedt  of  a  future  meet¬ 
ing  in  a  happier  world.  This  is  indeed 
the  chief  foother  of  affliction ;  the  moft 
powerful  balm  of  the  bleeding  heart.  It 
affifts  us  to  view  death,  as  no  more  than 
a  temporary  reparation  of  friends.  They 
whom  we  have  loved  ftill  live,  though  not 
prefent  to  us.  They  are  only  removed  in¬ 
to  a  different  manfion  in  the  houfe  of  the 
common  Father.  The  toils  of  their  pil¬ 
grimage  are  finifhed  ;  and  they  are  gone 
/  to  the  land  of  reft  and  peace.  They  are 
gone  from  this  dark  and  troubled  world, 

to 
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to  join  the  great  aflembly  of  the  juft;  and  SERM. 
to  dwell  in  the  midft  of  everlafting  light.  V‘ 

In  due  time  we  hope  to  be  ailociated  with 
them  in  thefe  blifsful  habitations.  Until 
this  feafbn  of  re-union  arrive,  no  principle 
of  religion  difcourages  our  holding  corre- 
lpondence  of  affecftion  with  them  by  means 
of  faith  and  hope. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  refpedl  the  virtues, 
and  cherifli  the  memory,  of  the  deceafed. 

Let  their  little  failings  be  now  forgotten. 

Let  us  dwell  on  what  was  amiable  in  their 
chara&er,  imitate  their  worth,  and  trace 
their  fteps.  By  this  means,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  thofe  whom  we  loved  {hall  be¬ 
come  ufeful  and  improving  to  us,  as  well 
as  facred  and  dear ;  if  we  accuftom  our- 
felves  to  confider  them  as  ftill  fpealcing, 
and  exhorting  us  to  all  that  is  good ;  if, 
in  fituations  where  our  virtue  is  tried,  we 
call  up  their  refpecfted  idea  to  view,  and, 
as  placed  in  their  prefence,  think  of  the 

part  which  we  could  a<ft  before  them  with¬ 
out  a  blufh. 

Moreover,  let  the  remembrance  of  the 

H  3  friends 
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friends  whom  we  have  loft,  ftrengthen  our 
affection  to  thofe  that  remain.  The  nar¬ 
rower  the  circle  becomes  of  thofe  we  love, 
let  us  draw  the  clofer  together.  Let  the 
heart  that  has  been  foftened  by  forrow, 
mellow  into  gentlenefs  and  kindnefs  ;  make 
liberal  allowance  for  the  weaknefles  of 
others  ;  and  diveft  itfelf  of  the  little  pre¬ 
judices  that  may  have  formerly  prepoiTeff- 
ed  it  againft  them.  The  greater  havock 
that  death  has  made  among  our  friends 
on  earth,  let  us  cultivate  connexion  more 
with  God,  and  heaven,  and  virtue.  Let 

thofe  noble  views  which  man’s  immortal 

% 

character  affords,  fill  and  exalt  our  minds. 
Pafiengers  only  through  this  fublunary  re¬ 
gion,  let  our  thoughts  often  afcend  to  that 
divine  country,  which  we  are  taught  to 

coniider  as  the  native  feat  of  the  foul. 
There,  we  form  connections  that  are  ne¬ 
ver  broken.  There,  we  meet  with  friends 
who  never  die.  Among  celeftial  things 
there  is  firm  and  lafting  conftancy,  while 
all  that  is  on  earth  changes  and  pafi'es  a- 
way. - Such  are  feme  of  the  fruits  we 

fhould 
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fhould  reap  from  the  tender  feelings  ex-  S  E  R.  M. 
cited  by  the  death  of  friends.  But  they 
are  not  only  our  friends  who  die.  Our 
enemies  alfo  muft  go  to  their  long  home . 

Let  us,  therefore, 

III.  Consider  how  we  ought  to  be  af¬ 
fected,  when  they  from  whom  fulpicions 
have  alienated,  or  rivalry  has  divided  us  ; 
they  with  whom  we  have  long  contended, 
or  by  whom  we  imagine  ourfelves  to  have 
fuffered  wrong,  are  laid,  or  about  to  be 
laid,  in  the  grave.  How  inconfiderable 
then  appear  thofe  broils  in  which  we  had 
been  long  involved,  thofe  contefts  and 
feuds  which  we  thought  were  to  laft  for 
ever  ?  The  awful  moment  that  now  ter¬ 
minates  them,  makes  us  feel  their  vanity. 

If  there  be  a  lpark  of  humanity  left  in  the 
bread,  the  remembrance  of  our  common 
fate  then  awakens  it.  Is  there  a  man,  who, 
if  he  were  admitted  to  Hand  by  the  death¬ 
bed  of  his  bitterefh  enemy,  and  beheld  him 
enduring  that  conflict  which  human  na¬ 
ture  mult  fuffer  at  the  laft,  would  not  be 
-  H  4  inclined 
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S  E  R  M.  inclined  to  ftretch  forth  the  hand  of  friend- 
t  —  to  titter  the  voice  of  forgivenefs,  and 

to  wilh  for  perfect  reconciliation  with  him 
before  he  left  the  world?  Who  is  there 
that,  when  he  beholds  the  remains  of  his 
adverfary  depofited  in  the  dufl,  feels  not, 
tn  that  moment,  fome  relentings  at  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  thofe  paft  animofities  which 
mutually  embittered  their  life  ?— “  There 
“  hes  the  man  with  whom  I  contended  fo 
“  long,  filent  and  mute  for  ever.  He  is 
“  fallen ;  and  I  am  about  to  follow  him. 
“  How  poor  is  the  advantage  which  I  now 
“  enjoy  ?  Where  are  the  fruits  of  all  our 
“  contefts  ?  In  a  fhort  time  we  fhall  be 
5C  laid  together  ;  and  no  remembrance  re- 
“  main  of  either  of  us,  under  the  fun. 
£<  How  many  miRakes  may  there  have 
“  been  between  us  ?  Had  not  he  his  vir- 
“  tues  and  good  qualities,  as  well  as  I  ? 
“  When  we  fliall  both  appear  before  the 
“  judgement-feat  of  God,  fliall  I  be  found 
“  innocent,  and  free  of  blame,  for  all  the 

w  enmity  I  have  borne  to  him  _ My 

friends,  let  the  anticipation  of  fuch  fenti- 

ments, 
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ments,  ferve  now  to  correct  the  inveteracy  serm. 
of  prejudice,  to  cool  the  heat  of  anger,  to  .  v' 
allay  the  fiercenefs  of  refentment.  How 
unnatural  is  it  for  animolities  fo  Lifting  to 
poflefs  the  hearts  of  mortal  men,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  extinguifh  them,  but  the  cold 
hand  of  death  ?  Is  there  not  a  fufficient 
proportion  of  evils  in  the  fhort  fpan  of 
human  life,  that  we  feek  to  increafe  their 
number,  by  rufhing  into  unneceflary  con- 
tefls  with  one  another  ?  When  a  few  funs 
more  have  rolled  over  our  heads,  friends 
and  foes  fhall  have  retreated  together ;  and 
their  love  and  their  hatred  be  equally  bu¬ 
ried.  Let  our  few  days,  then,  be  fpent  in 
peace.  While  we  are  all  journeying  on¬ 
wards  to  death,  let  us  rather  bear  one  an¬ 
other's  burdens,  than  harafs  one  another  by 
the  way.  Let  us  fmooth  and  chear  the 
road  as  much  as  we  can,  rather  than  fill 
the  valley  of  our  pilgrimage  with  the 

hateful  monuments  of  our  contention  and 
ftrife. 

4 

Thus  I  have  fet  before  you  fome  of 

thofe 
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S  E  RM.  thole  meditations  which  are  naturally  fug- 
gefted  by  the  prevalence  of  death  around 
us ;  by  the  death  of  Itrangers,  of  friends, 
and  of  enemies.  Becaufe  topics  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  obvious,  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
they  are  without  ufe.  They  require  to  be 
recalled,  repeated,  and  enforced.  Moral 
and  religious  inftrudion  derives  its  efficacy, 
not  lo  much  from  what  men  are  taught  to 
know,  as  from  what  they  are  brought  to 
feel.  It  is  not  the  dormant  knowledge  of 
any  truths,  but  the  vivid  impreffion  of 
them,  which  has  influence  on  pra&ice. 
Neither  let  it  be  thought,  that  fuch  medita¬ 
tions  are  unfealonable  intrulions  upon  thole 
who  are  living  in  health,  in  affluence,  and 
eale.  There  is  no  hazard  of  their  making 
too  deep  or  painful  an  impreffion.  The 
gloom  which  they  occafion  is  tranlient ;  and 
will  foon,  too  foon,  it  is  probable,  be  dif- 
pelled  by  the  fucceeding  affairs  and  plea- 
fures  of  the  world.  To  wifdom  it  certain¬ 
ly  belongs,  that  men  fliould  be  impreffed 
with  juft  views  of  their  nature,  and  their 
llate :  and  the  pleafures  of  life  will  always 
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be  enjoyed  to  moft  advantage  when  they  sERM. 
are  tempered  with  ferious  thought.  There  ^  f 
.  is  a  time  to  mourn ,  as  well  as  a  time  to  rejoice. 

There  is  a  virtuous  forrow ,  which  is  better 
than  laughter.  There  is  a  fadnefs  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance ,  by  which  the  heart  is  made  better. 
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SERMON  VI. 
On  the  Progress  of  Vice. 


i  Corinthians,  xv.  33. 

t 

Be  not  deceived :  Evil  communications  corrupt 

good  manners. 


PHough  human  nature  be  now  fallen 
from  its  original  honour,  feveral  good 
principles  ftill  remain  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  on  whole  minds  the 
reverence  for  a  Supreme  Being  continues 
not,  in  feme  degree,  impreffed.  In  every 
breaft,  fome  benevolent  affections  are  found ; 
and  confcience  ftill  retains  a  fenfe  of  the 
di  flinction  between  moral  good  and  evil. 
Thefe  principles  of  virtue  are  always  fuf- 
ceptible  of  improvement j  and,  in  favour¬ 
able 
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able  fituations,  might  have  a  happy  in-  SERM. 
fluence  on  practice.  But  fuch  is  the  frail-  ,  j 
ty  of  our  nature,  and  fo  numerous  are  the 
temptations  to  evil,  that  they  are  in  perpe¬ 
tual  hazard  of  being  either  totally  effaced, 
or  fo  far  weakened  as  to  produce  no  effect 
on  conduct.  They  are  good  feeds  original¬ 
ly  fown  in  the  heart ;  but  which  require 
culture,  in  order  to  make  them  rife  to  any 
maturity.  If  left  without  affiftance,  they 
are  likely  to  be  ftifled  by  that  profufion  of 
noxious  weeds  which  the  foil  fends  forth 
around  them. 

Among  the  numerous  caufes  which  in¬ 
troduce  corruption  into  the  heart,  and  ac¬ 
celerate  its  growth,  none  is  more  unhappily 
powerful  than  that  which  is  pointed  out  in 
the  text,  under  the  defcription  of  evil  com¬ 
munications  ;  that  is,  the  contagion  which  is 
diffufed  by  bad  examples,  and  heightened 
by  particular  connections  with  perfons  of 
loofe  principles,  or  difiolute  morals.  This, 
in  a  licentious  Hate  of  fociety,  is  the  moft 
common  fouxxe  of  thofe  vices  and  diforders 
which  fo  much  abound  in  great  cities ; 

and 
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S  E  R  M.  and  often  proves,  in  particular  manner,  fa- 

! — v-w  tal  t0  young ;  even  to  them  whofe  be¬ 

ginnings  were  once  aufpicious  and  promi- 
fing.  It  may  therefore  be  an  ufeful  em¬ 
ployment  of  attention,  to  trace  the  progrefs 
of  this  principle  of  corruption  ;  to  examine 
the  means  by  which  evil  communications  gra¬ 
dually  undermine,  and  at  laft  deftroy  good 
manners ,  or  (which  here  is  the  proper  fag— 
nification  of  the  original  word)  good  moral’s. 
It  is  indeed  dilagreeable  to  contemplate  hu¬ 
man  nature,  in  this  downward  courie  of  its 
progrefs.  But  it  is  always  profitable  to 
know  our  own  infirmities  and  dangers. 
The  confideration  of  them  will  lead  me  to 
fuggeft  fome  of  the  means  proper  to  be  u- 
fed,  for  preventing  the  mifchiefs  arifing 
from  evil  communications. 

Agreeably  to  what  I  obferved  of  cer¬ 
tain  virtuous  principles  being  inherent  in 
human  nature,  there  are  few  but  who  fet 
out  at  firft  on  the  world  with  good  difpofi- 
tions.  The  warmth  -which  belongs  to  youth 

naturally  exerts  itfelf  in  generous  feelings, 

and 
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and  fentiments  of  honour;  in  ftrong  at-  SERM. 
tachment  to  friends,  and  the  other  emo-  , 

tions  of  a  kind  and  tender  heart.  Almoft 
all  the  plans  with  which  perfons  who  have 
been  liberally  educated  begin  the  world,  are 
connected  with  honourable  views.  At  that 
period,  they  repudiate  whatever  is  mean 
or  bafe.  It  is  pleafing  to  them  to  think,  of 
commanding  the  efteem  of  thole  among 
whom  they  live,  and  of  acquiring  a  name 
among  men.  But  alas  !  how  foon  does  this 
flattering  profpeft  begin  to  be  overcaft ! 

Defires  of  pleafure  ufher  in  temptation,  and 
forward  the  growth  of  diforderly  paflions. 
Minifters  of  vice  are  feldom  wanting  to  en¬ 
courage,  and  flatter,  the  paflions  of  the 
young.  Inferiors  ftudy  to  creep  into  fa¬ 
vour,  by  fervile  obfequioufnefs  to  all  their 
Cieiires  and  humours.  Glad  to  find  any 
apology  for  the  indulgences  of  which  they 
are  fond,  the  young  too  readily  liften  to  the 
voice  or  thofe  who  fugged  to  them,  that 
Uriel  notions  of  religion,  order,  and  vir¬ 
tue,  ai  e  old  fafhioned  and  illiberal ;  that 
the  reftramts  which  they  impofe  are  only 

fit 
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SERM.  fit  to  be  jprefcribed  to  thofe  who  are  in  the 
»  j  firft  ftage  of  pupillage ;  or  to  be  preached 
to  the  vulgar,  who  ought  to  be  kept  within 
the  clofeft  bounds  of  regularity  and  fubjec- 
tion.  But  the  goodnefs  of  their  hearts,  it 
is  infinuated  to  them,  and  the  liberality  of 
their  views,  will  fully  juftify  their  emanci¬ 
pating  themfelves,  in  fome  degree,  from 
the  rigid  difcipline  of  parents  and  teachers. 

Soothing  as  fuch  infinuations  are  to  the 
youthful,  and  inconfiderate,  their  firft  fteps, 
however,  in  vice,  are  cautious  and  timid, 
and  occafionally  checked  by  remorfe.  As 
they  begin  to  mingle  more  in  the  world, 
and  emerge  into  the  circles  of  gaiety  and 
pleafure,  finding  thefe  loofe  ideas  Counte¬ 
nanced  by  too  general  practice,  they  gra¬ 
dually  become  bolder  in  the  liberties  they 
take.  If  they  have  been  bred  to  bufinefs, 
they  begin  to  tire  of  induftry,  and  look 
with  contempt  on  the  plodding  race  of  citi¬ 
zens.  If  they  be  of  fuperior  rank,  they 
think  it  becomes  them  to  refemble  their  e- 
quals ;  to  affume  that  freedom  of  beha¬ 
viour,  that  air  of  forwardnefs,  that  tone  of 

diflipation, 
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diflipation,  that  eafy  negligence  of  thofe  SERM. 
with  whom  they  converfe,  which  appear  v  L 
falhionable  in  high  life.  If  affluence  of 
fortune  unhappily  concur  to  favour  their 
inclinations,  amufements  and  diverlions 
fucceed  in  a  perpetual  round ;  night  and 
day  are  confounded ;  gaming  fills  up  their 
vacant  intervals  ;  they  live  wholly  in  public 
places  ;  they  run  into  many  degrees  of  ex- 
cefs,  difagreeable  even  to  theinfelves,  mere¬ 
ly  from  weak  complaifance,  and  the  fear  of 
being  ridiculed  by  their  loofe  aflociates. 

Among  tliefe  aflociates,  the  moll  hardened 


and  determined  always  take  the  lead.  The 
reft  follow  them  with  implicit  fub  million  ; 
and  make  proficiency  in  this  l’chool  of  ini¬ 
quity,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  weaknefs 
of  their  underftandings,  and  the  ftrength 
of  their  pafllons. 

How  many  pafs  away,  after  this  manner, 
fome  of  the  moft  valuable  years  of  their 
life,  toft  in  a  whirlpool  of  what  cannot  be 
called  pleafure,  fo  much  as  mere  giddinefs 
and  folly  ?  In  the  habits  of  perpetual  con¬ 
nection  with  idle  or  licentious  company, 

Vol.  III.  I  ail 
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all  reflection  is  loft ;  while,  circulated  from 
one  empty  head,  and  one  thoughtlefs  heart, 
to  another,  folly  fhoots  up  into  all  its  moft 
ridiculous  forms  ;  prompts  the  extravagant, 

unmeaning  frolic  in  private  ;  or  Tallies  forth 
in  public  into  mad  riot ;  impelled  fome- 
times  by  intoxication,  fometimes  by  mere 
levity  of  fpirits. 

All  the  while,  amidft  this  whole  courfe 
of  juvenile  infatuation,  I  readily  admit,  that 
much  good  nature  may  ftill  remain.  Ge- 
nerofity  and  attachments  may  be  found ; 
nay,  fome  awe  of  religion  may  ftill  fubfift, 
and  fome  remains  of  thofe  good  impreffions 
which  were  made  upon  the  mind  in  early 
days.  It  might  yet  be  very  poffible  to  re¬ 
claim  fuch  perfons,  and  to  form  them  for 
ufeful  and  refpeCtable  ftations  in  the  world, 
if  virtuous  and  improving  fociety  fhould 
happily  fucceed  to  the  place  of  that  idle 
crew  with  whom  they  now  affociate ;  if 
important  bufinefs  fhould  occur,  to  bring 
them  into  a  different  fphere  of  aCtion  ;  or, 
if  fome  feafonable  ftroke  of  affliction  fhould 
in  mercy  be  fent,  to  recall  them  to  them- 

felves, 
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felves,  and  to  awaken  ferious  and  manly 
thought.  But,  if  youth  and  vigour,  and 
flowing  fortune  continue ;  if  a  fimilar  fuc- 
ceflion  of  companions  go  on  to  amufe  them, 
to  ingrofs  their  time,  and  to  ftir  up  their 
paflions ;  the  day  of  ruin, — let  them  take 
heed,  and  beware  !  —  the  day  of  irrecover¬ 
able  ruin,  begins  to  draw  nigh.  Fortune 
is  fquandered ;  health  is  broken ;  friends 
are  offended,  affronted,  eflranged ;  aged 
parents,  perhaps,  fent  afflicted  and  mourn¬ 
ing,  to  the  dufl. 

There  are  certain  degrees  of  vice  which 
are  chiefly  ftamped  with  the  character  of 
the  ridiculous,  and  the  contemptible  :  and 
there  are  alfo  certain  limits,  beyond  which 
if  it  pafs,  it  becomes  odious  and  execra¬ 
ble.  If,  to  other  corruptions  which  the 
heart  has  already  received,  be  added  the 
infufion  of  fceptical  principles,  that  wOrft 
of  all  the  evil  communications  of  finners,  the 
whole  of  morals  is  then  on  the  point  of 
being  overthrown.  For,  every  crime  can 
then  be  palliated  to  confcience  ;  every  check 
and  reflraint  which  had  hitherto  remained, 
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S ER m.  is  taken  away.  He  who,  in  the  beginning 
«— v— .  of  his  courfe,  Toothed  himfelf  with  the 
thought,  that  while  he  indulged  his  de¬ 
fires,  he  did  hurt  to  no  man ;  now,  prefled 
by  the  neceflity  of  fupplying  thofe  wants 
into  which  his  expenfive  pleafures  have 
brought  him,  goes  on  without  remorfe  to 
defraud,  and  to  opprefs.  The  lover  of  plea- 
fure,  now  becomes  hardened  and  cruel; 
violates  his  truft,  or  betrays  his  friend ;  be¬ 
comes  a  man  of  treachery,  or  a  man  of 
blood ;  fatisfying,  or  at  leaft  endeavouring 
all  the  while  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  circum- 
ftances  form  his  excufe ;  that  by  neceflity 
he  is  impelled ;  and  that,  in  gratifying  the 
paflions  which  nature  had  implanted  within 
him,  he  does  no  more  than,  follow  nature. 

Miferable  and  deluded  man  !  to  what 
art  thou  come  at  the  laft  ?  Doll  thou 
pretend  to  follow  nature,  when  thou  art 
contemning  the  laws  of  the  God  of  nature? 
when  thou  art  flailing  his  voice  within 
thee,  which  remonflrates  againft  thy  crimes? 
when  thou  art  violating  the  belt  part  of 
thy  nature,  by  counteracting  the  dictates 

of 
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of  judice  and  humanity  ?  Dod  thou  fol-  sERM. 
low  nature,  when  thou  rendered;  thyfelf  an  V1‘  j 
ufelefs  animal  on  the  earth ;  and  not  ul'e- 
lefs  only,  but  noxious  to  the  fociety  to 
which  thou  belonged,  and  to  which  thou 
art  a  difgrace ;  noxious,  by  the  bad  ex¬ 
ample  thou  had  fet ;  noxious,  by  the  crimes 
thou  had  committed ;  facrificing  innocence 
to  thy  guilty  pleafures,  and  introducing 
fhame  and  ruin  into  the  habitations  of 
peace  ;  defrauding  of  their  due  the  undid- 
picious  who  have  traded  thee ;  involving 
in  the  ruins  of  thy  fortune  many  a  worthy- 
family  ;  reducing  the  indudrious  and  the 
aged  to  milery  and  want ;  by  all  which,  if 
thou  had  efcaped  the  deferved  fword  of  ju- 
dice,  thou  had  at  lead  brought  on  thyfelf 
the  refentment,  and  the  reproach  of  all  the 
refpectable  and  the  worthy. — Tremble  then 
at  the  view  of  the  gulph  which  is  opening 
before  thee.  Look  with  horror  at  the  pre¬ 
cipice,  on  the  brink  of  which  thou  dand- 
ed  :  and  if  yet  a  moment  be  left  for  re¬ 
treat,  think  how  thou  mayd  efcape,  and 
be  faved. 

1  3  This 
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This  brings  me  to  what  I  propofed 
as  the  next  head  of  difcourfe ;  to  fuggeft 
fome  means  that  may  be  ufed  for  flopping 
in  time  the  progrefs  of  fuch  mifchiefs  ;  to 
point  out  fbme  remedies  againft  the  fatal 
inieclion  of  evil  communications, 

T  h  E  firft  and  moft  obvious  is,  to  with¬ 
draw  from  all  aflociations  with  bad  men, 
with  perfons  either  of  licentious  principles, 
or  of  diforderly  conduct.  I  have  fhown  to 
what  iflue  fuch  dangerous  connedlions  are 
apt  to  bring  men  at  laft.  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  is  of  more  importance  for  the  young, 
to  whom  I  now  chiefly  addrels  myfelf,  than 
to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  their  friends 
and  companions.  This  choice  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  made  without  much  thought,  or 
is  determined  by  fome  cafual  connection ; 
and  yet,  very  often,  the  whole  fate  of  their 
future  life  depends  upon  it.  The  circum- 
ftances  which  chiefly  attraCl  the  liking  and 
the  friendfliip  of  youth,  are  vivacity,  good 
humour,  engaging  manners,  and  a  cheer¬ 
ful  or  eafy  temper ;  qualities,  I  confefs,  a- 

miable 
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miable  in  themfelves,  and  ufeful  and  va-  SE 
luable  in  their  place.  But  I  intreat  you  to  , — 
remember,  that  thefe  are  not  all  the  quali-  . 
ties  requifite  to  form  an  intimate  compa¬ 
nion  or  friend.  Something  more  is  ftill  to 
be  looked  for ;  a  found  underltanding,  a 
fteady  mind,  a  firm  attachment  to  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  virtue,  and  honour.  As  only  lo- 
lid  bodies  polilh  well,  it  is  only  on  the  fub- 
llantial  ground  of  thefe  manly  endowments, 
that  the  other  amiable  qualities  can  receive 
their  proper  luftre.  Deftitute  of  thefe  ef- 
fential  requifites,  they  fhine  with  no  more 
than  a  tinfel  brilliancy.  It  may  fparkle  for 
a  little,  amidfl.  a  few  circles  of  the  frivolous, 
and  fuperficial ;  but  it  impofes  not  on  the 
difcernment  of  the  public.  The  world  in 
general  feldom,  after  a  fhort  trial,  judges 
amifs  of  the  charablers  of  men.  You  may 
be  allured,  that  its  character  of  you  will  be 
formed  by  the  company  you  frequent ;  and 
how  agreeable  foever  they  may  feem  to  be, 
if  nothing  is  to  be  found  among  them  but 
hollow  qualities,  and  external  accompli  lh- 
ments,  they  foon  fall  down  into  the  clafs, 
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S  ER  m.  at  beft,  of  the  infigmficant,  perhaps  of  the 
worthlefs ;  and  you  fink  of  courfe,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  into  the  fame  defpi- 
cable  rank. 

Allow  me  to  warn  you,  that  the  moft 
gay  and  pleafing,  are  fometimes  the  molt 
inficlious  and  dangerous  companions;  an 
admonition  .which  refpeds  both  the  fexes. 
Often  they  attach  themfelves  to  you  from 
in  ter  died  motives ;  and  if  any  taint  or  fufpi- 
cion  lie  on  their  charader,  under  the  cover 
of  your  rank,  your  fortune,  or  your  good 
reputation,  they  feek  protection  for  them¬ 
felves.  Look  round  you,  then,  with  atten¬ 
tive  eye,  and  weigh  characters  well  before 
you  conned  yourfelves  too  clofely  with  any 
who  court  your  fociety.  He  that  walketh 
with  wife  men  Jhall  be  wife ;  but  a  companion 
of  fools  fjall  be  defroyed.  Wherefore,  enter 
not  thou  into  the  counfel  of  the  fcorner .  Walk 
not  in  the  way  with  evil  men ;  avoid  it ;  pafs 
not  by  ity  turn  from  it ,  and  pafs  away  *. 


*  Prov.  xiii.  20. ; 


Prov.  iv.  14. 
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In  order  to  prevent  the  influence  of  evil  SERM. 
communications ,  it  is  farther  needful,  that  , ^ 
you  fix  to  yourfelves  certain  principles  of 
conduct,  and  be  refolved  and  determined 

on  no  occafion  to  fwerve  from  them.  Set- 

\ 

ting  the  confideration  of  religion  and  vir¬ 
tue  afide,  and  attending  merely  to  intereft 
and  reputation,  it  will  be  found,  that  he 
who  enters  on  adtive  life  without  having 
afcertained  fome  regular  plan,  according  to 
which  he  is  to  guide  himfelf,  will  be  un- 
profperous  in  the  whole  of  his  fubfequent 
progrefs.  But  wTen  condudt  is  viewed  in 
a  moral  and  religious  light,  the  effedt  of 
having  fixed  no  principles  of  adtion  ;  of 
having  formed  no  laudable  ftandard  of 
character,  becomes  more  obvioufly  fatal. 

For  hence  it  is,  that  the  young  and  thought- 
lefs  imbibe  fo  readily  the  poifon  of  evil 
communications ,  and  fall  a  prey  to  every  le- 
ducer.  They  have  no  internal  guide  whom 
they  are  accuftomed  to  follow  and  obey ;  no¬ 
thing  within  themfelves,  that  can  give  firm- 
nefs  to  their  condudt.  They  are  of  courfe 
the  victims  of  momentary  inclination  or 

caprice  ; 
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SE  RM.  caprice  ;  religious  and  good  by  forts, 
when,  during  the  abfence  of  temptation 
and  tempters,  the  virtuous  principle  ftirs 
within  them  ;  but  never  long  the  fame ; 
changing  and  fluctuating  according  to  the 
paflion  that  chances  to  rife,  or  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  thofe  with  whom  they  have  con¬ 
nected  themfelves.  They  are  failing  on  a 
dangerous  fea,  which  abounds  with  rocks ; 
without  compafs,  by  which  to  direct  their 
courfe,  or  helm,  by  which  to  guide  the  vef- 
fel.  Whereas,  if  they  acted  on  a  fyftem, 
if  their  behaviour  made  it  appear  that  they 
were  determined  to  conduct  themfelves  by 
certain  rules  and  principles,  not  only  would 
they  efcape  innumerable  dangers,  but  they 
would  command  refpect  from  the  licenti¬ 
ous  themfelves.  Evil  doers  would  ceale  to 
lay  their  fnares  for  one  whom  they  faw 
moving  above  them,  in  a  higher  fphere, 
and  with  a  more  fteady  courfe. 

As  a  farther  corrective  of  evil  communi¬ 
cations,  and  as  a  foundation  to  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  which  you  lay  down  for  conduct, 

i  let 
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let  me  ad  vile  you  fometimes  to  think  fe-  S  E  R  M. 
rioufly,  of  what  conftitutes  real  enjoyment 
and  happinefs.  Your  days  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  fpent  in  company  and  pleafure. 

How  clofely  foever  you  are  furrounded  and 
befieged  by  evil  companions,  there  muft 
be  fome  intervals,  in  which  you  are  left  by 
yourfelves  ;  when,  after  all  the  turbulence 
of  amufement  is  over,  your  mind  will  na¬ 
turally  affume  a  graver  and  more  penfive 
call.  Thefe  are  precious  intervals  to  you, 
if  you  knew  their  value.  Seize  that  fober 
hour  of  retirement  and  filence.  Indulge 
the  meditations  which  then  begin  to  rife. 

Call  your  eye  backwards  on  what  is  paft 
of  your  life  ;  look  forward  to  what  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  come.  Think  of  the  part  you 
are  now  acting  ;  and  of  what  remains  to 
be  acted,  perhaps  to  be  fuffered,  before  you 
die.  Then  is  the  time  to  form  your  plans 
of  happinefs,  not  merely  for  the  next  day, 
but  for  the  general  courfe  of  your  life. 
Remember,  that  what  is  pleafing  to  you  at 
twenty,  will  not  be  equally  fo  at  forty  or 
fifty  years  of  age ;  and  that  what  continues 

longed; 
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ERM.  Jongeft  pleafmg,  is  always  moft  valuable. 
Recoiled  your  own  feelings  in  different 
fcenes  of  life.  Inquire  on  what  occafions 
you  have  felt  the  trueft  fatisfadion  ;  whe¬ 
ther  days  of  fobriety,  and  rational  employ¬ 
ment,  have  not  left  behind  them  a  more  a - 
greeable  remembrance,  than  nights  of  li- 
centioufnefs  and  not.  Look  round  you  on 
the  world  ;  reded  on  the  different  focie- 
ties  which  have  fallen  under  your  obfer- 
vation  ;  and  think  who  among  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  enjoy  life  to  moft  advantage  ;  whe¬ 
ther  they  who,  encircled  by  gay  compa¬ 
nions,  are  conftantly  fatiguing  themfelves 
in  queft  of  pleafure  ;  or  they  to  whom  plea- 
lure  comes  unfought,  in  the  courfe  of  an 
adive,  virtuous,  and  manly  life.  Compare 
together  thefe  two  claffes  of  mankind,  and 
afk  your  own  hearts,  to  which  of  them 
you  would  chufe  to  belong.  If,  in  a  hap¬ 
py  moment,  the  light  of  truth  begin  to 
break  in  upon  you,  refufe  not  admittance 
to  the  ray.  If  your  hearts  fecretly  re¬ 
proach  you  for  the  wrong  choice  you  have 
made,  bethink  yourfelves  that  the  evil  is 

not 
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not  irreparable.  Still  there  is  time  for  re-  S 
pentance  and  retreat ;  and  a  return  to  wif- 
dom,  is  always  honourable. 

Were  fuch  meditations  often  indulged, 
the  evil  communications  of  linners  would  die 
away  before  them  ;  the  force  of  their  poi- 
fon  would  evaporate  ;  the  world  would  be¬ 
gin  to  aiTume  in  your  eyes  a  new  form 
and  fhape.  Difdain  not,  in  thefe  folitary 
hours,  to  recollect  what  the  wifeft  have 
faid,  and  have  written,  concerning  human 
happinels,  and  human  vanity.  Treat  not 
their  opinions,  as  effulions  merely  of  pee- 
vilhnefs  or  difappointment :  but  believe 
them  to  be,  what  they  truly  are,  the  refult 
of  long  experience,  and  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  world.  Confider  that  the 
feafon  of  youth  is  palling  fall  away.  It 
is  time  for  you  to  be  taking  meafures  for 
an  eltabiilhment  in  life  ;  nay,  it  were  wife 
to  be  looking  forward  to  a  placid  enjoy¬ 
ment  ot  old  age.  That  is  a  period  you 
wilh  to  fee  ;  but  how  miferable  when  it 
arrives,  if  it  yield  you  nothing  but  the 
dregs  of  life ;  and  prefent  no  retrolpedl, 

except 
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•  except  that  of  a  thoughtlefs,  and  difho- 
noured  youth  ! 

Let  me  once  more  advife  you,  to  look 
forward  fometimes  beyond  old  age ;  to 
look  to  a  future  world.  Amidft  evil  commu¬ 
nications,  let  your  belief,  and  your  character 
as  Chriltians,  arife  to  your  view.  Think 
of  the  facred  name  in  which  you  were 
baptized.  Think  of  the  God  whom  your 
fathers  honoured  and  worshipped  ;  of  the 
religion  in  which  they  trained  you  up  ;  of 
the  venerable  rites  in  which  they  brought 
you  to  partake.  Their  paternal  cares  have 
now  ceafed.  They  have  finished  their 
earthly  courfe  :  and  the  time  is  coming 
when  you  mull  follow  them.  You  know 
that  you  are  not  to  live  always  here  ;  and 
you  Surely  do  not  believe  that  your  exist¬ 
ence  is  to  end  with  this  life.  Into  what 
world  then  are  you  next  to  go  ?  Whom 
will  you  meet  with  there  ?  Before  whole 
tribunal  are  you  to  appear  ?  What  account 
will  you  be  able  to  give  of  your  prefent 
trifling  and  irregular  conduct  to  him  who 

made 
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made  you  ? — Such  thoughts  may  be  treat-  SERM. 
ed  as  unfeafonable  intrusions.  But  intrude  .  V 
they  fometimes  will,  whether  you  make 
them  welcome  or  not.  Better  then,  to  al¬ 
low  them  free  reception  when  they  come, 
and  to  conlider  fairly  to  what  they  lead. 

You  have  feen  perfons  die  ;  at  leaft,  you 
have  heard  of  your  friends  dying  near  you. 

Did  it  never  enter  into  your  minds,  to 
think  what  their  laft  reflections  probably 
were  in  their  concluding  moments ;  or 
what  your  own,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  would 
be  ?  What  would  be  then  your  hopes  and 
fears  ;  what  part  you  would  then  wifh  to 
have  acted ;  in  what  light  your  clofing 
eyes  would  then  view  this  life,  and  this 
world  ? 

Thefe  are  thoughts,  my  friends,  too  im¬ 
portant  to  be  always  excluded.  Thefe  are 
things  too  folemn  and  awful  to  be  trifled 
with.  They  are  fuperior  to  all  the  ridicule 
of  fools.  They  come  home  to  every  man’s 
bofom  ;  and  are  intitled  to  every  man’s 
higheft  attention.  Let  us  regard  them  as 
becomes  reafonable  and  mortal  creatures  ; 

and 
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S  vi^M'  ant^  they  will  prove  effectual  antidotes  to 
^  -w  -  j  the  evil  communications  of  petulant  fcolfers. 
When  vice  or  folly  arife  to  tempt  us  un¬ 
der  flattering  forms,  let  the  ferious  charac¬ 
ter  which  we  bear  as  men  come  alfo  for¬ 
ward  to  view  ;  and  let  the  folemn  admo¬ 
nitions,  with  which  I  conclude,  found  full 
in  our  ears  :  My  fon ,  if  fmners  entice  thee , 
confent  thou  not.  Come  out  from  amongjl 
them ,  and  be  feparate.  Remember  thy  Crea¬ 
tor  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  Fear  the  Lord , 
and  depart  from  evil.  The  way  of  I'fe  is 
above  to  the  wife ;  and  he  that  keepeth  the 
commandment ,  keepeth  his  own  fid 


*  Prov.  I.  io«  ;  2  Corinth,  vi.  17.;  Ecclef.  xii.  1.5 

Prov.  xv.  24. 
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SERMON  VII. 

On  Fortitude, 

/ 

Psalm  xxvii.  3* 

'Though  an  hojl  Jhould  encamp  againjl  me ,  my 
heart  Jhall  not  fear. - — 

rip  HIS  world  is  a  region  of  danger,  in  s  E  R  M. 

JL  which  perfect  fafety  is  pofleiied  by  VIL 
no  man.  Though  we  live  in  times  of  e- 
ftablifhed  tranquillity,  when  there  is  no 
ground  to  apprehend  that  an  hoji  {hall,  in 
the  literal  fenfe,  encamp  againjl  us ;  yet  eve¬ 
ry  man,  from  one  quarter  or  other,  has 
fomewhat  to  dread.  Riches  often  make  to 
themfelves  wings ,  and  Jlee  away.  The  firm¬ 
ed;  health  may  in  a  moment  be  Ihaken. 

The  molt  flourifhing  family  may  unexpeft- 
Yol.  III.  K  -  edly 
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M.  edly  be  fcattered.  The  appearances  of  our 
fecurity  are  frequently  deceitful.  When 
our  Iky  feems  moll  fettled  and  ferene,  in 
fome  unobferved  quarter  gathers  the  little 
black  cloud,  in  which  the  tempeft  ferments, 
and  prepares  to  difcharge  itfelf  on  our  head. 
Such  is  the  real  fituation  of  man  in  this 
world ;  and  he  who  flatters  himfelf  with  an 
oppofite  view  of  his  ftate,  only  lives  in  the 
paradife  of  fools. 

In  this  fituation,  no  quality  is  more  re- 
quifite  than  conftancy,  or  fortitude  of 
mind;  a  quality  which  the  Pfalmifl:  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  fentiment  in  the  text,  to 
have  poflefled  in  an  eminent  degree.  For¬ 
titude  was  juftly  clafled  by  the  ancient 
philofophers,  among  the  cardinal  virtues. 
It  is  indeed  eflential  to  the  fupport  of  them 
all ;  and  is  moll  neceflary  to  be  acquired 
by  every  one  who  wilhes  to  difcharge  with 
fidelity  the  ditties  of  his  ftation.  It  is  the 
armour  of  the  mind,  which  will  fit  him 
for  encountering  the  trials,  and  furmount¬ 
ing  the  dangers,  that  are  likely  to  occur  in 
the  courfe  of  his  life.  It  may  be  thought, 

perhaps. 
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perhaps,  to  be  a  quality,  in  fome  meafure,  SERM. 
conftitutional ;  dependent  on  firmnefs  of 
nerves,  and  ftrength  of  fpirits.  Though, 
partly,  it  is  fo,  yet  experience  fhows  that 
it  may  alfo  be  acquired  by  principle,  and 
be  fortified  by  reafon  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
thus  acquired,  and  thus  fortified,  that  it 
can  be  accounted  to  carry  the  character  of 
virtue.  Fortitude  is  oppofed,  as  all  know, 
to  timidity,  irrefolution,  a  feeble  and  a 
wavering  fpirit.  It  is  placed,  like  other 
virtues,  in  the  middle  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  Handing  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
rafhnefs  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  pufil- 
lanimity  on  the  other.  In  difcourfing  on 
this  fubjeft,  I  purpofe,  firft,  to  fhow  the 
importance  of  fortitude  or  conftancy;  next, 
to  afcertain  the  grounds  on  which  it  mull 
reft ;  and,  laftly,  to  fuggeft  fome  confidera- 
tions  for  affifting  the  exercife  of  it. 

I.  The  high  importance  of  fortitude  will 
eanly  appear,  if  we  confider  it  as  refpedt- 
ing  either  the  happinefs  of  human  life,  or 
the  proper  difcharge  of  its  duties. 

K  2 
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S  E  R  m.  Without  fome  degree  of  fortitude  there 

VII  •  ^ 

t,  can  no  happinefs ;  becaufe,  amidft  the 

thoufand  uncertainties  of  life,  there  can  be 
no  enjoyment  of  tranquillity.  The  man 
ot  feeble  and  timorous  fpirit,  lives  under 
perpetual  alarms.  He  forefees  every  diftant 
danger,  and  trembles.  He  explores  the  re¬ 
gions  of  polfibility,  to  difcover  the  dangers 
that  may  arife.  Often  he  creates  imaginary 
ones  ;  always  magnifies  thofe  that  are  real. 
Hence,  like  a  perfon  haunted  by  fpectres, 
he  lofes  the  free  enjoyment  even  of  a  fafe 
and  profperous  flate.  On  the  firfl  ihock  of 
adverfity,  he  defponds.  Inflead  of  exerting 
himfelf  to  lay  hold  on  the  refources  that 
remain,  he  gives  up  all  for  loft ;  and  re- 
figns  himfelf  to  abjedl  and  broken  fpirits.  ; 
— On  the  other  hand,  firmnefs  of  mind  is 
the  parent  of  tranquillity.  It  enables  one 
to  enjoy  die  prelent  without  difturbance ; 
and  to  look  calmly  on  dangers  that  ap¬ 
proach,  or  evils  that  threaten  in  future.  It 
fuggefts  good  hopes.  It  fupplies  refources. 

It  allows  a  man  to  retain  the  full  polfellion 
of  himfelf,  in  every  fituation  of  fortune. 
Look  into  the  heart  of  this  man,  and  you 

will 
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will  find  compofure,  cheerful nefs, and  mag-  SERM. 
nanimity.  Look  into  the  heart  of  the  other,  j 

and  you  will  lee  nothing  but  confufion, 
anxiety,  and  trepidation.  The  one  is  the 
caftle  built  on  a  rock,  which  defies  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  furrounding  waters.  The  other 
is  a  hut  placed  on  the  fhore,  which  every 
wind  lhakes,  and  every  wave  overflows. 

i 

If  fortitude  be  thus  eflential  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life,  it  is  equally  fo,  to  the  proper 
difcharge  of  all  its  molt  important  duties. 

He  who  is  of  a  cowardly  mind  is,  and 
mull  be,  a  Have  to  the  world.  He  falhions 
his  whole  condufl  according  to  its  hopes 
and  fears.  He  fmiles,  and  fawns,  and  be¬ 
trays,  from  abjedl  confiderations  of  per  lonal 
fafety.  He  is  incapable  of  either  concei¬ 
ving,  or  executing,  any  great  delign.  He 
can  neither  Hand  the  clamour  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  nor  the  frowns  of  the  mighty.  The 
wind  of  popular  favour,  or  the  threats  of 
power,  are  fuflicient  to  ihake  his  moft 
determined  pur  pole.  The  world  always 

knows  where  to  find  him.  He  mav  pretend 
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^  vn^'  ^ave  principles  j  but  on  every  trying  oc- 
fc— cafion,  it  will  be  feen,  that  his  pretended 
principles  bend  to  convenience  and  fafety. 

The  man  of  virtuous  fortitude,  again, 
follows  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  unembar- 
*  railed  by  thofe  reftraints  which  lie  upon 
the  timorous.  Having  once  determined 
what  is  fit  ior  him  to  do,  no  threatenings 
can  fhake,  nor  dangers  appall  him.  He 
refts  upon  himfelf,  fupported  by  a  con- 
lcioufnefs  of  inward  dignity.  I  do  not  fay 
that  this  difpolition  alone,  will  lecure  him 
againlt  every  vice.  He  may  be  lifted  up 
with  pride.  He  may  be  feduced  by  plea- 
fure.  He  may  be  hurried  away  by  paffion. 
But  at  lead:  on  one  quarter,  he  will  be  fafe  ; 
by  no  abject  fears  milled  into  evil. 

Without  this  temper  of  mind,  no  man 
can  be  a  thorough  Chriftian.  For  his  pro- 
felTion,  as  fuch,  requires  him  to  be  fupe- 
rior  to  that  fear  of  man  which  bringcth  a 
fnare  ;  enjoins  him,  for  the  fake  of  a  good 
confcience,  to  encounter  every  danger;  and 
to  be  prepared,  if  called,  even  to  lay  down 
his  life  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  truth. 

All 
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All  who  have  been  diftinguifhed  as  fer-  SERM. 


vants  of  God,  or  benefactors  of  men  ;  all 
who,  in  perilous  fituations,  have  acted  their 
part  with  fuch  honour  as  to  render  their 
names  illuftrious  through  fucceeding  ages, 
have  been  eminent  for  fortitude  of  mind. 
Of  this  we  have  one  confpicuous  example  in 
the  Apoftle  Paul,  whom  it  will  be  inftruc- 
tive  for  us  to  view  in  a  remarkable  occur¬ 
rence  of  his  life.  After  having  long  aCted 
as  the  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  his  million 
called  him  to  go  to  Jerufalem,  where  he 
knew  that  he  was  to  encounter  the  utmoft 
violence  of  his  enemies.  Juft  before  he  fet 
fail,  he  called  together  the  elders  of  his 
favourite  church  at  Ephefus,  and  in  a  pa¬ 
thetic  fjpeech,  which  does  great  honour  to 
his  character,  gave  them  his  laft  farewel. 
Deeply  affected  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
certain  dangers  to  which  he  was  expoling 
himfelf,  all  the  affembly  were  filled  with 
diftrefs,  and  melted  into  tears.  The  cir- 
cumftances  were  fuch,  as  might  have  con¬ 
veyed  dejeCtion  even  into  a.refolute  mind; 
and  would  have  totally  overwhelmed  the 


feeble. 
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s  ERM.  feeble.  They  all  wept  fore, ,  and  fell  on  Paul's 
*  i— y  and  lifed  him ;  farrowing  mof  of  all 

for  the  words  which  hefpake ,  /iw/  fhould 
fee  his  face  no  more .  What  were  then  the 
fentiments,  what  was  the  language,  of  this 
great  and  good  man  ?-  Hear  the  words 
which  ipoke  his  firm  and  undaunted 
mind.  Behold ,  I  go  bound  in  the  fpirit ,  un¬ 
to  jerufalem ,  not  knowing  the  things  that 
Jhall  befall  me  there;  five  that  the  Holy 
Ghof  witneffeth  in  every  city ,  faying ,  that 
bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But  none  of 
thefe  things  move  me  ;  neither  count  I  my  life 
dear  unto  myfelf  fo  that  I  might  fnijh  my 
courfe  with  joy ,  and  the  minifry  which  I 
have  received  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  to  tefify  the 
gofpel  of  the  gr ace  of  God  There  was  ut¬ 
tered  the  voice,  there  breathed  the  fpirit,  of 
a  brave,  and  a  virtuous  man.  Such  a  man 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  fhrink  from  dan¬ 
ger,  when  confcience  points  out  his  path. 
In  that  path  he  is  determined  to  walk  ;  let 
the  confequences  be  -what  they  will.  Till 

*  Ads  XX.  22c  23.  24. ;  37.  38. 
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I  die,  i  will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me •  SERM. 
My  right eotifnefs  I  hold  fajl ,  and  'will  not  let  .  -~f_j 
it  go.  My  heart  Jball  not  reproach  me  fo  long 
as  I  live  *.  “  For  me,  there  is  a  part  ap- 

“  pointed  to  act.  I  go  to  perform  it.  My 
“  duty  I  fhall  do  to-day.  Let  to-morrow 

“  take  thought  for  the  things  of  if  elf" _ 

Having  thus  ftiown  the  importance,  I  pro¬ 
ceed, 

II.  To  Ihow  the  proper  foundations  of 
conltancy  and  fortitude  of  mind.  They 
are  principally  two ;  a  good  confidence, 
and  truft  in  God.  • 

A  corrupted  and  guilty  man,  can  poflefs 
no  true  firmnefs  of  heart.  He  who  by 
crooked  paths,  purfues  difhonourable  ends, 
has  many  things  to  difmay  him.  He  not 
only  dreads  the  difappointment  of  his  de- 
figns,  by  fome  of  thofe  accidents  to  which 
all  are  expofed ;  but  he  has  alfo  to  dread 
the  treachery  of  his  confederates,  the  dif. 
covery  and  reproach  of  the  world,  and  the 


*  Job  xxvii.  5.  6, 
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SERM.  juft  difpleafure  of  Heaven.  His  fears  he 

u— v—j  1S  obliged  to  .conceal ;  but  while  he  affumes 
the  appearance  of  intrepidity  before  the 
world,  he  trembles  within  himfelf;  and 
the  bold  and  Heady  eye  of  integrity,  fre¬ 
quently  darts  terror  into  his  heart.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  fort  of  conftitutional  cou¬ 
rage,  which  fometimes  has  rendered  men 
daring  in  the  mod  flagitious  attempts. 
But  this  fool-hardinefs  of  the  rafh,  this 
boldneft  of  the  ruffian,  is  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  from  real  fortitude.  It  arifes  merely 
from  warmth  of  blood,  from  want  of 
thought,  and  blindnefs  to  danger.  As  it 
forms  no  character  of  value,  fo  it  appears 
only  in  occafional  fallies ;  and  never  can  be 
uniformily  maintained.  It  requires  adven¬ 
titious  props  to  fupport  it ;  and  in  fome 
hour  of  trial,  always  fails.  There  can  be 
no  true  courage,  no  regular  perfevering 
conftancy,  but  what  is  connected  with 
principle,  and  founded  on  a  confcioufnefs 
of  rectitude  of  intention.  This,  and  this 
only,  eredts  that  brazen  wall  which  we  can 
oppofe  to  every  hoftile  attack.  It  cloaths 

us 
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us  with  an  armour,  on  which  fortune  will  serm. 
lpend  its  lhafts  in  vain.  All  is  found  .  f 
within.  There  is  no  weak  place,  where  we 
particularly  dread  a  blow.  There  is  no 
occafion  for  falfe  colours  to  be  hung  out. 

No  difguife  is  needed  to  cover  us.  We 
would  be  fatisfied  if  all  mankind  could 
look  into  our  hearts.  What  has  he  to 
fear,  who  not  only  a<5ts  on  a  plan  which 
his  confcience  approves,  but  who  knows 
that  every  good  man,  nay,  the  whole  un- 
biaifed  world,  if  they  could  trace  his  in¬ 
tentions,  would  juflify  and  approve  his 
condudt  ? 

He  knows,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  is  add¬ 
ing  under  the  immediate  eye  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Almighty.  Behold  my  wilnefs  is 
in  heaven  ;  and  my  record  is  on  high  *.  Here 
opens  a  new  fource  of  fortitude  to  every 
virtuous  man.  The  confcioulnefs  of  fuch 
an  illuftrious  fpedlator,  invigorates  and  ani- 
matesj  him.  He  trufts,  that  the  eternal  lo- 


*  Job  xvi.  10. 
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.  ver  of  righteoufnefs  not  only  beholds  and 
approves,  but  will  ftrengthen  and  aflift ; 
will  not  fufFer  him  to  be  unjuftly  oppreffed, 
and  will  reward  his  conftancy  in  the  end, 
with  glory,  honour,  and  immortality.  A 
good  confcience,  thus  fupported,  beftows 
on  the  heart  a  much  greater  degree  of  intre¬ 
pidity,  than  it  could  otherwife  infpire.  One 
who  refts  on  an  Almighty,  though  invifible. 
Protector,  exerts  his  powers  with  double 
force  ;  a<5ts  with  vigour  not  his  own.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  was  from  this  principle  of 
truft  in  God,  that  the  Pfalmift  derived  that 
courage  and  boldnefs,  which  he  expreifes 
in  the  text.  He  had  faid  immediately  be¬ 
fore,  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  falvation  ; 
the  Lord  is  the  frength  of  my  life.  The  con- 
fequence  which  directly  follows  is,  of  whom 
Jhall  I  be  afraid  t  CL hough  an  hof  Jhoidd  en¬ 
camp  againf  me,  my  heart  Jhall  not  fear.  It 
remains, 

III.  That  I  fuggeft  a  few  confederations 

which  may  prove  auxiliary  to  the  exercife 

of 
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©f  virtuous  fortitude,  in  the  midft  of  dan¬ 
gers. 

From  what  was  juft  now  faid,  it  appears, 
firft,  that  it  is  of  high  importance  to  every 
one  who  wifties  to  aCt  his  part  with  be¬ 
coming  refolution,  to  cultivate  a  religious 
principle,  and  to  be  infpired  with  truft  in 
God.  The  imperfections  of  the  beft  are 
indeed  fo  numerous,  as  to  give  them  no 
title  to  claim,  on  their  own  account,  the 
protection  of  Heaven.  But  we  are  taught 
to  believe,  that  the  merciful  God,  who  made 
us,  and  who  knows  our  frame ,  favours  the 
fincere  and  upright ;  that  the  fupreme  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  univerfe  is  -  always  on 
the  fide  of  truth  and  virtue  ;  and,  that, 

therefore,  every  worthy  character,  and  eve¬ 
ry  juft  and  good  caufe,  though  for  a  while 
it  ihould  be  deprefled,  is  likely  to  receive 
countenance  and  protection  in  the  end. 
The  more  firmly  this  belief  is  rooted  in 
the  heart,  its  influence  will  be  more  power¬ 
ful,  in  furmounting  the  fears  which  arife 
from  a  fenfe  of  our  own  weaknefs  or  dan¬ 
ger.  The  records  of  all  nations  afford  a 

tlioufand 
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SERM.  thoufand  remarkable  inftances  of  the  ef- 
c— v~w  &&  ot  this  principle,  both  on  individuals, 
and  on  bodies  of  men.  Animated  by  the 
ftrong  belief  of  a  juft  caufe,  and  a  pro¬ 
tecting  God,  the  feeble  have  waxed  Jlrong , 
and  have  defpifed  dangers,  fuffermgs, 
and  death.  Handfuls  of  men  have  defied 
hojls  that  were  encamped  againjl  them  ;  and 
have  gone  forth,  conquering  and  to  con¬ 
quer.  The  fword  of  the  Lord ,  and  of  Gi¬ 
deon,  have  called  forth  a  valour  which  a- 
ftonifhed  the  world  ;  and  which  could  have 
been  exerted  by  none,  but  thofe  who  fought 
under  a  divine  banner. 

*'  “  » 

In  the  next  place,  let  him  who  would 
preferve  fortitude  in  difficult  fituations,  fill 
his  mind  with  a  fenfe,  of  what  conftitutes 
the  true  honour  of  man.  It  confifts  not  in 
the  multitude  of  riches,  or  the  elevation  of 
rank  ;  for  experience  ffiows,  that  thefe  may 
be  poffiefled  by  the  worthlefs,  as  well  as  by 
the  deferving.  It  confifts,  in  being  deterred 
«  by  no  danger  when  duty  calls  us  forth  ;  in 
fulfilling  our  allotted  part,  whatever  it  may 

be, 
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be,  with  faithfulnefs,  bravery,  and  con-  SERM. 
ftancy  of  mind.  Thefe  qualities  never  fail  . 
to  (lamp  diftinction  on  the  character.  They 
confer  on  him  who  difcovers  them,  an  ho¬ 
nourable  fuperiority,  which  all,  even  ene¬ 
mies,  feel  and  revere.  Let  every  man, 
therefore,  when  the  hour  of  danger  comes, 
bethink  himfelf,  that  now  is  arrived  the 
hour  of  trial ;  the  hour  which  muft  deter¬ 
mine  whether  he  is  to  rife,  or  to  fink  for 
ever,  in  the  elleem  of  all  around  him.  If, 
when  put  to  the  teft,  he  difcover  no  firm- 
nefs  to  maintain  his  ground,  no  fortitude 
to  Hand  a  fliock,  he  has  forfeited  every 
pretenfion  to  a  manly  mind.  He  muft 
reckon  on  being  expoled  to  general  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  what  is  worfe,  he  will  feel  that 
he  deferves  it.  In  his  own  eyes  he  will  be 
contemptible ;  than  which,  lurely,  no  mi- 
fery  can  be  more  fevere.  .  ' 

But  in  order  to  acquire  habits  of  forti¬ 
tude,  what  is  of  the  higheft  confequence 
is,  to  have  formed  a  juft  eftimate  of  the 
goods  and  evils  of  life,  and  of  the  value  of 

life 
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GERM,  life  itfelf.  For  here  lies  the  chief  fource  of 
1_V^L‘  f  our  weaknefs  and  puiillanimity.  We  over¬ 
value  the  advantages  of  fortune ;  rank  and 
riches,  eafe  and  fafety.  Deluded  by  vain 
opinions,  we  look  to  thefe  as  our 'ultimate 
goods.  We  hang  upon  them  with  fond  at¬ 
tachment  ;  and  to  forfeit  any  hope  of  ad¬ 
vancement,  to  incur  the  lead  difcredit  with 
the  world,  or  to  be  brought  down  but  one 
ftep  from  the  ftation  we  poffefs,  is  regard¬ 
ed  with  confternation  and  difmay.  Hence, 
a  thoufand  weights  hang  upon  the  mind, 
which  deprefs  its  courage,  and  bend  it  to 
mean  and  dilhonourable  compliances.  What 
fortitude  can  he  poffefs,  what  worthy  or 
generous  purpole  can  he  form,  who  con¬ 
ceives  diminution  of  rank,  or  lofs  of  for¬ 
tune,  to  be  the  chief  evils  which  man  can 
fuffer  ?  Put  thefe  into  the  balance  with 
true  honour,  with  confcious  integrity,  with 
the  efteem  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wife, 
with  the  favour  of  Almighty  God,  with 


peace  of  mind,  and  hope  of  heaven ;  and 
then  think,  whether  thofe  dreaded  evils  are 
FufBcient  to  intimidate  you  from  doing 

your 
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your  duty.  Look  beyond  external  appear¬ 
ances  to  the  infide  of  things.  Suffer  not 
yourfelves  to  be  impofed  on  by  that  glitter¬ 
ing  varnifh,  with  which  the  furface  of  the 
world  dazzles  the  vulgar.  Gonfider  how 
many  are  contented  and  happy  without 
thofe  advantages  of  fortune,  on  which  you 
put  fo  extravagant  a  value.  Confider  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  poffible  for  you  to  be  happy  with 
them,  if,  for  their  fake,  you  forfeit  all  that 

w.  ■  -  r  f 

is  eftimable  in  man.  The  favour  of  the 
great,  perhaps,  you  think,  is  at  flake;  or 
that  popularity  with  the  multitude,  on 
which  you  build  plans  of  advancement. 
Alas  !  how  precarious  are  the  means  which 
you  employ  in  order  to  attain  the  end  you 
have  in  view  ;  and  the  end  itfelf,  how  little 
is  it  worthy  of  your  ambition  ?  That  fa¬ 
vour  which  you  purfue,  of  dubious  advan¬ 
tage  when  gained,  is  frequently  loft  by 
fervile  compliance.  The  timid  and  abject 
are  detected,  and  defpifed  even  by  thofe 
whom  they  court ;  while  the  firm  and  re- 
fblute  rife  in  the  end  to  thofe  honours, 
which  the  other  purfued  in  vain. 

Von.  III.  L  Put 
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Put  the  cafe  at  the  word.  Suppofe  not 
your  fortune  only,  but  your  fafety,  to  be 
in  hazard ;  your  life  itfelf  to  be  endanger- 
ed,  by  adhering  to  confidence  and  vir¬ 
tue.  Think,  what  a  creeping  and  igno¬ 
minious  date  you  would  render  life,  if, 
when  your  duty  calls,  you  would  expofe  it 
to  no  danger ;  if  by  a  dadardly  behaviour, 
you  would,  at  any  expence,  preferve  it. 
That  life,  which  you  are  fo  anxious  to  pre¬ 
ferve,  can  at  any  rate  be  prolonged  only 
for  a  few  years  more ;  and  thole  years  may 
be  full  of  woe.  He  who  will  not  rilk  death 
when  confcience  requires  him  to  face  it, 

ought  to  be  alhamed  to  live. - Confider, 

*  *  ~ 

as  a  man  and  a  Chridian,  for  what  purpofe 
life  was  given  thee  by  Heaven.  Was  it, 
that  thou  mighted  pafs  a  few  years  in  low 
pleafures,  and  ignoble  doth ;  dying  into 
every  corner  to  hide  thyfelf,  when  the  lead 
danger  rifes  to  view  ?  No  :  Life  was  given, 
that  thou  mighted  come  forth  to  a  cl  Jbme 
ufeful  and  honourable  part,  on  that  theatre 
where  thou  had  been  placed  by  Provi¬ 
dence  j  mighted  glorify  him  that  made 

thee ; 
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thee  ;  and  by  Ready  perfeverance  in  virtue, 
rife  in  the  end  to  an  immortal  ftate. 

Son  of  man  !  Remember  thine  original 
honours.  Albert  the  dignity  of  thy  nature. 
Shake  off  this  pulillanimous  dread  of  death ; 
and  feek  to  fulfil  the  ends  for  which  thou 

wert  fent  forth  by  thy  Creator. - The 

fentiment  of  a  noble  mind  is,  I  count  not 
my  life  dear  unto  myfelf  fo  that  I  may  finijh 
my  courfe  with  joy.  To  the  finifoing  of  his 
courfe ,  let  every  one  direct  his  eye  ;  and  let 
him  now  appretiate  life  according  to  the 
value  it  will  be  found  to  have,  when  lu ai¬ 
med  up  at  the  dole.  That  is  the  period 
which  brings  every  thing  to  the  teft.  Illu- 
fions  may  formerly  have  impofed  on  the 
world  ;  may  have  impofed  on  the  man  him- 
felf.  But  all  illufion  then  vanifhes.  The 
real  character  comes  forth.  The  eftimate 
of  happinefs  is  fairly  formed.  Hence  it 
has  been  juftly  faid,  that  no  man  can  be 
pronounced  either  great  or  happy,  until  his 
laft  hour  come.  To  that  laft  hour,  what 
will  bring  fuch  fatisfadion,  or  add  fo  much 
dignity,  as  the  reflection,  on  having  fur- 
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SERM  mounted  with  firmnefs  all  the  difcourage- 
?  tnents  of  the  world,  and  having  perfevered 

to  the  end  in  one  uniform  courfe  of  fidelity 
and  honour  ?  We  remarked  before,  the 
magnanimous  behaviour  of  the  Apoftle 
Paul,  when  he  had  perfecution  and  diflrefs 
full  in  view.  Hear  now  the  fentiments  of 
the  fame  great  man,  when  the  time  of  his 
lafl  buffering  approached ;  and  remark  the 
majefty,  and  the  eafe,  with  which  he  look¬ 
ed  on  death.  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered , 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I 
have  fought  the  good  fght.  /  have  fnijhed 
my  courfe.  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Hence¬ 
forth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righ- 
ieoufnefs  *.  How  many  years  of  life  does 
fuch  a  dying  moment  overbalance  ?  Who 
would  not  chufe,  in  this  manner,  to  go  off 
the  flage,  with  fuch  a  fong  of  triumph  in 
his  mouth,  rather  than  prolong  his  exift- 
ence  through  a  wretched  old  age,  flained 
with  fin  and  fhame  ? 

*  2  Timothy,  iv.  6.  7. 
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Animated  by  thefe  considerations,  let 
us  nouriih  that  fortitude  of  mind,  which  is 
fo  efiential  to  a  man,  and  a  Chriftian.  Let 
no  difcouragement,  nor  danger,  deter  us 
from  doing  what  is  right.  Through  ho¬ 
nour  and  dijhonour,  through  good  report  and 
bad  report ,  let  us  preferve  fidelity  to  our 
God  and  our  Saviour.  Though  an  hojl  Jhould 
encamp  againjl  us,  let  us  not  fear  to  difi- 
charge  our  duty.  God  afiifts  us  in  the  vir¬ 
tuous  conflict ;  and  will  crown  the  conque¬ 
ror  with  eternal  rewards.  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  'will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life.  To  him  that  overcometh ,  faith  our  bleff* 
ed  Lord,  I  will  grant  to  fit  with  me  on  my 
throne ;  even  as  I  alfo  overcame ,  and  am  fet 
down  with  my  Father  on  his  throne 

/  N 

*  Rev.  ii.  10.— -jii,  21. 
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i  Corinthians,  xiii.  4. 

Charity  envieth  not. - 

I  j1  N  V  Y  is  a  fenfation  of  uneafinefs 
J L_j  and  difquiet,  ariling  from  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  others  are  fuppofed  to 
poffefs  above  us,  accompanied  with  ma¬ 
lignity  towards  thofe  who  poffefs  them. 
This  is  univerfally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  blacked:  paffions  in  the  human  heart. 
In  this  world,  we  depend  much  on  one 
another ;  and  were  therefore  formed  by 
God  to  be  mutually  ufeful  and  ailifting. 
The  infuucis  of  kindnefs  and  compaflion 
\vhich  belong  to  our  frame,  fliow  how 

much 
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much  it  was  the  intention  of  our  Creator,  rerm. 
that  we  fliould  be  united  in  friendlhip.  If  , 
any  infringe  this  great  law  of  nature,  by 
acts  of  caufelefs  hoftility,  refentment  may 
juftly  arife.  No  one  is  to  be  condemned 
for  defending  his  rights,  and  fhowing  dif- 
pleafure  againft  a  malicious  enemy.  But 
to  conceive  ill-will  at  one  who  has  attacked 
none  of  our  rights,  nor  done  us  any  inju¬ 
ry,  folely  becaufe  he  is  more  profperous 
than  we  are,  is  a  difpofition  altogether  un¬ 
natural  ;  it  fuits  not  the  human  conftitu- 
tion,  and  partakes  more  of  the  rancour  of 
an  evil  fpirit.  Hence,  the  charaHer  of  an 
envious  man  is  univerfally  odious.  All  dif- 
claim  it ;  and  they  who  feel  themfelves  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  this  paflion,  carefully 
conceal  it. 

But  it  is  proper  to  confider,  that  among 
all  our  paflions,  both  good  and  bad,  there 
are  many  different  gradations.  Sometimes 
they  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  mind, 
without  producing  any  internal  agitation. 

They  proceed  no  farther  than  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  paflion.  Allayed  by  our  confti- 
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SvmM'  tution’  or  tempered  by  the  mixture  of  other 
-v—  difpofitions,  they  exert  no  confiderable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  temper.  Though  the  cha- 
1  after  in  which  envy  forms  the  ruling  paf- 
fion,  and  reigns  in  all  its  force,  be  one  too 
odious,  I  hope,  to  be  common ;  yet  tome 
fliade,  fome  tincture,  of  this  evil  dilpofi- 
tion,  mixes  with  moft  characters  in  the 
world.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  pre¬ 
vailing  infirmities  to  which  we  are  fubjeCt. 
There  are  few  but  who,  at  one  time  or 
other,  have  found  fomewhat  of  this  nature 
ftirring  within  them ;  fome  lurking  unea- 
finefs  in  their  mind,  when  they  looked  up 
to  others,  who  enjoyed  a  greater  ihare  than 
had  fallen  to  their  lot,  of  Ibme  advantages 
which  they  wifhed,  and  thought  themfelves 
intitled,  to  polfefs.  Though  this  Ihould 
not  embitter  their  difpofition ;  though  it 
ihould  create  the  uneafinefs  only,  without 
the  malignity,  of  envy  ;  yet  ftill  it  is  a  difi- 
turbed  ftate  of  mind  ;  and  always  borders 
upon,  if  it  actually  include  not,  fome  vi- 
cions  affeCtions.  In  order,  as  far  as  pofi- 
fible,  to  remedy  this  evil,  I  fhall  now  con- 
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fider  what  are  the  mod  general  grounds  of  SERE 

VIII. 

the  envy  which  men  are  apt  to  bear  to 
others  ;  and  lhall  examine  what  foundation 
they  afford,  for  any  degree  of  this  trouble- 

fome  and  dangerous  paffion. - The  chief 

grounds  of  envy  may  be  reduced  to  three  : 
Accomplifhments  of  mind ;  advantages  of 
birth,  rank,  and  fortune ;  fuperior  fuccefs 
in  worldly  purfuits. 


■  I.  Accomplishments,  or  endowments 
of  the  mind.  The  chief  endowment  for 
which  man  deferves  to  be  valued,  is  virtue. 
This,  unqueftionably,  forms  the  mofl  efti- 
mable  diftincftion  among  mankind.  Yet 
this,  which  may  appear  furprifing,  never 
forms  any  ground  of  envy.  No  man  is 
envied  for  being  more  juft,  more  generous, 
more  patient,  or  forgiving,  than  others. 
This  may,  in  part,  be  owing  to  virtue  pro¬ 
ducing  in  every  one  who  beholds  it,  that 
high  degree  of  refpect  and  love,  which  ex- 
tinguifhes  envy.  But  probably,  it  is  more 
owing  to  the  good  opinion  which  every 
one  entertains  of  his  own  moral  qualities. 

Some 
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VIII  “ 

J  _  he  finds  within  his  bread.  Others,  he  vain¬ 
ly  attributes  to  himfelf.  Thofe  in  which 
he  is  plainly  deficient,  he  undervalues  ;  as 
either  not  real  virtues,  or  virtues  of  very 
inferior  rank  ;  and  refts  fatisfied,  that,  on 
the  whole,  he  is  as  worthy  and  refpedtable 
as  his  neighbour. 

The  cafe  is  different,  with  regard  to  thofe 
mental  abilities  and  powers  which  are  a- 
fcribed  to  others.  As  long  as  thefe  are  ex¬ 
erted  in  a  fphere  of  adlion  remote  from 
ours,  and  not  brought  into  competition 
with  talents  of  the  fame  kind,  to  which  we 
have  pretenfions,  they  create  no  jealoufy. 
They  are  viewed  as  diftant  objects,  in 
which  we  have  not  any  concern.  It  is  not 
until  they  touch  our  own  line,  and  appear 
to  rival  us  in  what  we  wifh  to  excel,  that 
they  awaken  envy.  Even  then,  envy  is, 
properly  fpeaking,  not  grounded  on  the 
talents  of  others.  For  here,  too,  our  felf- 
complacency  brings  us  relief ;  from  the 
perfuafion,  that  were  we  thoroughly  known, 
and  full  juftice  done  to  us,  our  abilities 

would 
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would  be  found  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  s  E  R  jvr. 
our  rivals.  What  properly  occafions  enw.  VI11* 


is  the  fruit  of  the  accompliihments 


others  ;  the  pre-eminence  which  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  world  bellows,  or  which  we 
dread  it  will  bellow,  on  their  talents  above 
ours.  Hence,  diftinguilhed  fuperiority  in 
genius,  learning,  eloquence,  or  any  other 
of  thofe  various  arts  that  attrafil  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  world,  often  become  painful 
grounds  of  envy  ;  not  indeed  to  all  indif¬ 
ferently,  but  to  thofe  who  follow  the  fame 
line  of  purfuit.  Mere  rivality,  infpired  by 
emulation,  would  carry  no  reproach  ;  were 
not  that  rivality  joined  with  obliquity,  and 
a  malignant  fpirit ;  did  it  not  lead  to  fe- 
cret  detraction,  and  unfair  methods  of  di~ 
minilhing  the  reputation  of  others.  Too 
frequently  has  fuch  a  fpirit  tarnilhed  the 
character  of  thole  who  fought  to  fhme  in 
the  elegant  arts  ;  and  who,  otherwife,  had  a 
juft  title  to  fame. - Let  fuch  as  are  ad¬ 

dicted  to  this  infirmity  confider,  how  much 
they  degrade  themlelves.  Superior  merit, 
of  any  kind,  always  rells  on  itfelf.  Con- 


fcious 
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S  E  R  M.  fcious  of  what  it  deferves,  it  difdains  low 
competitions  and  jealoufies.  They  who 
are  dung  with  envy,  efpecially  when  they 
allow  its  malignity  to  appear,  confefs  a  fenfe 
of  their  own  inferiority  ;  and,  in  effedt,  pay 
homage  to  that  merit  from  which  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  detradt. 

But  in  order  to  eradicate  the  paflion, 
and  to  cure  the  difquiet  which  it  creates, 
let  fuch  perfons  farther  conlider,  how  in- 
confiderable  the  advantage  is  which  their 
rivals  have  gained,  by  any  luperiority  over 
them.  They  whom  you  envy,  are  them- 
felves  inferior  to  others  who  follow  the 
fame  purfuits.  For  how  few,  how  very 
few,  have  reached  the  fumrnit  of  excel¬ 
lence,  in  the  art  or  ftudy  which  they  cul¬ 
tivate  ?  Even  that  degree  of  excellence 
which  they  have  attained,  how  feldom  is 
it  allowed  to  them  by  the  world,  till  after 
they  die  ?  Public  applaufe  is  the  mod  fluc¬ 
tuating,  and  uncertain,  of  all  rewards.  Ad¬ 
mired,  as  they  may  be,  by  a  circle  of  their 
friends,  they  have  to  look  up  to  others, 
%vho  Hand  above  them  in  public  opinion ; 

and 
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and  undergo  the  fame  mortifications  which 
you  fuffer  in  looking  up  to  them.  Con- 
fider  what  labour  it  has  coft  them  to  arrive 
at  that  degree  of  eminence  they  have  gain¬ 
ed  ;  and  after  all  their  labour,  how  im¬ 
perfect  their  recompence  is  at  lafh  With¬ 
in  what  narrow  bounds  is  their  fame  con¬ 
fined  ?  With  what  a  number  of  humilia¬ 
tions  is  it  mixed  ?  To  how  many  are  they 
abfolutely  unknown  ?  Among  thofe  who 
know  them,  how  many  cenfure  and  decry 

them  ? - Attending  fairly  to  thefe  confi- 

derations,  the  envious  might  come  in  the 
end  to  difcern,  that  the  fame  acquired  by 
anv  accomplifhment  of  the  mind,  by  all 
that  fkill  can  contrive,  or  genius  can  exe¬ 
cute,  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  fmall  ele¬ 
vation  ;  raifes  the  pofTeffor  to  fuch  an  in- 
confiderable  height  above  the  crowd,  that 
others  may,  without  difquiet,  fit  down  con-" 
tented  with  their  own  mediocrity. 

II.  Advantages  of  fortune,  fuperiority 
in  birth,  rank  and  riches,  even  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  body  and  form,  become  grounds 

of 
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of  envy.  Among  external  advantages, 
thofe  which  relate  to  the  body  ought  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  the  comparative  eftimation  of 
ourfelves  and  others,  to  hold  the  lowed; 
place  ;  as  in  the  acquifition  of  them  we 
call  claim  no  merit,  but  mull  afcribe  them 
entirely  to  the  gift  of  nature.  Yet  envy 
has  often  Ihowed  itfelf  here  in  full  malig¬ 
nity  ;  though  a  fmall  meafure  of  reflexion 
might  have  difcovered,  that  there  was  little 
or  no  ground  for  this  paflion  to  arife.  It 
would  have  proved  a  blefTing  to  multi¬ 
tudes,  to  have  wanted  thofe  advantages  for 
which  they  are  envied.  How  frequently, 
for  inftance,  has  Beauty  betrayed  the  pof- 
felfors  of  it  into  many  a  fnare,  and  brought 
upon  them  many  a  difafter  ?  Beheld  with 
fpiteful  eyes  by  thofe  who  are  their  rivals, 
they,  in  the  mean  time,  glow  with  no  lefs 
envy  againft  others  by  whom  they  are  lur- 
pafled  ;  while,  in  the  midft  of  their  com¬ 
petitions,  jealoufies,  and  concealed  enmi¬ 
ties,  the  fading  flower  is  eafily  blafled ; 
fhortlived  at  the  beft ;  and  trifling,  at  any 
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rate,  in  companion  with  the  higher,  and  SERM. 
more  lafting  beauties  of  the  mind.  T 

But  ot  all  the  grounds  of  envy  among 
men,  fuperiority  in  rank  and  fortune  is 
the  moil  general.  Hence,  the  malignity 
which  the  poor  commonly  bear  to  the 
rich,  as  ingrofting  to  themfelves  all  the 
comforts  or  life.  Hence,  the  evil  eye  with 
which  perfons  of  inferior  flation  fcrutinife 
thofe  who  are  above  them  in  rank  ;  and  if 
they  approach  to  that  rank,  their  envy  is  ge¬ 
nerally  ftrongeft  againft  fuch  as  are  juft  one 
ftep  higher  than  themfelves.— Alas  !  my 
friends,  all  this  envious  difquietude,  which 
agitates  the  world,  arifes  from  a  deceitful 
figure  which  impofes  on  the  public  view. 

Falfe  colours  are  hung  out :  the  real  ftate 
of  men  is  not,  what  it  feems  to  be.  The 
order  of  fociety  requires  a  diftincftion  of 
ranks  to  take  place ;  but  in  point  of  hap- 
pinefs,  all  men  come  much  nearer  to  equa¬ 
lity  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and  the 
circumftances,  which  form  any  material 
difference  of  happinefs  among  them,  are  not 
of  that  nature  which  renders  them  grounds 

of 
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5  E  R  M.  of  envy.  The  poor  man  poffeifes  not,  it 
is  true,  fome  of  the  conveniencies  and 


pleafures  of  the  rich ;  but,  in  return,  he 
is  free  of  many  embarralfments  to  which 
they  are  fubjcct.  By  the  fimplicity  and 
uniformity  of  his  life,  he  is  delivered  from 
that  variety  of  cares,  which  perplex  thofe 
who  have  great  affairs  to  manage,  intricate 
plans  to  purfue,  many  enemies,  perhaps,  to 
encounter  in  the  purfuit.  In  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  his  fmall  habitation,  and  private 
family,  he  enjoys  a  peace  which  is  often 


unknown  at  courts.  The  gratifications  of 
nature,  which  are  always  the  moil  fatis- 
facftory,  are  polfelfed  by  him  to  their  full 


extent ;  and  if  he  be  a  ftranger  to  the  re¬ 
fined  pleafures  of  the  wealthy,  he  is  un¬ 
acquainted  alfo  with  the  defire  of  them, 
and  by  confequence,  feels  no  want.  His 
plain  meal  fatisfies  his  appetite,  with  a  re- 
lifh,  probably,  higher  than  that  of  the  rich 
man,  who  fits  down  to  liis  luxurious  ban¬ 
quet.  His  fleep  is  more  found ;  his  health 
more  firm  ;  he  knows  not  what  fpleen, 
languor,  or  liflleffiicfs  are.  His  accuftom- 

ed 
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ed  employments  or  labours  are  not  more 
oppreifive  to  him,  than  the  labour  of  at¬ 
tendance  on  courts  and  the  great,  the  la¬ 
bours  of  drefs,  the  fatigue  of  amufements, 
the  very  weight  of  idlenefs,  frequently  are 
to  the  rich.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the 
beauty  of  the  face  of  nature,  all  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  domeftic  fociety,  all  the  gaiety 
and  chearfulnefs  of  an  eafy  mind,  are  as 
open  to  him  as  to  thofe  of  the  higheft 
rank.  The  Iplendour  of  retinue,  the  found 
of  titles,  the  appearances  of  high  refpecfl, 
are  indeed  foothing,  for  a  fhort  time,  to 
the  great.  But  become  familiar,  they  are 
loon  forgotten.  Cuftom  effaces  their  im- 
preflion.  They  fink  into  the  rank  of  thofe 
ordinary  things,  which  daily  recur,  without 
raifing  any  fenfation  of  joy _ Ceafe,  there¬ 

fore,  from  looking  up  with  difcontent  and 
envy  to  thofe  whom  birth  or  fortune  have 
placed  above  you.  Adjuft  the  balance  of 
happinefs  fairly.  When  you  think  of  the 
enjoyments  you  want,  think  alfo  of  the 
troubles  from  which  you  are  free.  Allow 
their  juft  value  to  the  comforts  you  poi- 
Vol.  III.  M  '  fefs ; 
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£  E  R  M.  fefs  ;  and  you  will  find  reafon  to  reft  fa- 
VIIL  tisfied,  with  a  very  moderate,  though  not 
an  opulent  and  fplendid,  condition  of  for¬ 
tune.  Often,  did  you  know  the  whole, 
you  would  be  inclined  to  pity  the  ftate  of 
thofe  whom  you  now  envy. 

III.  Superior  fuccefs  in  the  courfe  of 
worldly  purfuits,  is  a  frequent  ground  of 
envy.  Among  all  ranks  of  .men,  compe¬ 
titions  arife.  Wherever  any  favourite  ob¬ 
ject  is  purfued  in  common,  jealoufies  fel- 
dom  fail  to  take  place  among  thofe  who 
are  equally  defirous  of  attaining  it ;  as  in 
that  ancient  inftance  of  envy  recorded  of 
Jofeph’s  brethren,  who  hated  their  brother , 
becaufe  their  father  loved  him  more  than  all 
the  ref  *.  “  I  could  eafily  bear,”  fays  one, 

that  fome  others  ftiould  be  more  repu- 
“  table  or  famous,  fhould  be  richer  or 
greater,  than  I.  It  is  but  juft,  that  this 
man  fhould  enjoy  the  diftinction  to 
which  his  fplendid  abilities  have  raifed 
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“  him.  It  is  natural  for  that  man,  to  SERM. 
“  command  the  refpedt  to  which  he  is  in-  VI11- 
“  titled  by  his  birth  or  his  rank.  But 
“  when  I,  and  another,  have  ftarted  in  the 
race  of  life,  upon  equal  terms,  and  in 
the  fame  rank  ;  that  he,  without  any 
pretenfion  to  uncommon  merit,  fhould 
have  fuddenly  fo  far  outftrippecl  me ; 

Ihould  have  ingrafted  all  that  public  fa- 
“  vour  to  which  I  am  no  lefs  intitled  than 
“  he  ;  this  is,  what  I  cannot  bear  ;  my 
“  blood  boils,  my  fpirit  fwells  with  indig- 
“  nation,  at  this  undeferved  treatment  I 
“  have  fuftered  from  the  world.”  Com¬ 
plaints  of  this  nature  are  often  made,  by 
them  who  feek  to  juftify  the  envy  which 
they  bear  to  their  more  profperous  neigh¬ 
bours.  But  if  fuch  perfons  wifh  not  to  be 
thought  unjuft,  let  me  defire  them  to  in¬ 
quire,  whether  they  have  been  altogether 
fair  in  the  comparifon  they  have  made  of 
their  own  merit  with  that  of  their  rivals  ; 
and  whether  they  have  not  themfelves  to 
blame,  more  than  the  world,  for  being  left 
behind  in  the  career  of  fortune.  The  world 
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SM.  is  not  always  blind  or  unjuft,  in  conferring 
< — its  favours.  Inftances  indeed,  fometimes, 
occur,  of  deferving  perlbns  prevented,  by  a 
fucceiiion  of  crofs  incidents,  from  riling 
into  public  acceptance.  But,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  things,  merit,  fooner  or  later, 
receives  a  reward  ;  while  the  greater  part 
of  men’s  misfortunes  and  dilappointments 
can,  generally,  be  traced  to  fome  mifcondudt 
of  their  own.  Wifdom  bringeth  to  honour : 
1  be  hand  of  the  diligent  makcth  rich  ;  and,  it 
has  been  faid,  not  altogether  without  rea- 
Ibn,  that,  of  his  own  fortune  in  life,  every 
man  is  the  chief  artificer.  If  Jofeph  was 
preferred  by  the  father  to  all  his  brethren, 
his  fubfequent  conduct  Ihowed  how  well 
he  merited  the  preference. 

Suppofing,  however,  the  wrorld  to  have 
been  unjuft,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  with 
regard  to  you,  this  will  not  vindicate  ma¬ 
lignity  and  envy  towards  a  more  prof- 
perous  competitor.  You  may  accufe  the 
world  ;  but  what  reafon  have  you  to  bear 
ill-will  to  him,  who  has  only  improved  the 
favour  which  the  world  ihowed  him  ?  If, 

by 
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by  means  that  are  unfair,  he  has  rifen  ;  SERM. 
and,  to  advance  himfelf,  lias  adfed  inju-  ,  v_*  ^ 
rioufly  by  you,  refentment  is  juftifiable  ; 
but  if  you  cannot  accufe  him  of  any  fuch 
improper  condudi,  his  fuccefs  alone  gives 
no  fandtion  to  your  envy.  You,  perhaps, 
preferred  the  enjoyment  of  your  eafe,  to  the 
ftir  of  a  bufy,  or  to  the  cares  of  a  thought¬ 
ful  life.  Retired  from  the  world,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  your  favourite  inclinations,  you  were 
not  always  attentive  to  feize  the  opportu¬ 
nities  which  offered,  for  doing  juftice  to 
your  charadter,  and  improving  your  fitua- 
tion.  Ought  you  then  to  complain,  if  the 
more  active  and  laborious  have  acquired 
what  you  were  negligent  to  gain  ?  Confi- 
der,  that  if  you  have  obtained  lefs  prefer¬ 
ment,  you  have  poflefied  more  indulgence 
and  eafe.  Confider,  moreover,  that  the  ri¬ 
val  to  whom  you  look  up  with  repining 
eyes,  though  more  fortunate  in  the  world, 
mav  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  not  be  more 
happy  than  you.  He  has  all  the  vicilfi- 
tudes  of  the  world  before  him.  He  may 
have  much  to  encounter,  much  to  fuSfer. 
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from  which  you  are  protected  by  the  great¬ 
er  obfcurity  of  your  flation.  Every  iitua- 
tion  in  life,  has  both-  a  bright  and  a  dark 
fide.  Let  not  your  attention  dwell  only 
on  what  is  bright  on  the  fide  of  thofe  you 
envy,  and  dark  on  your  own.  But  bring¬ 
ing  into  view  both  fides  of  your  refpective 
conditions,  eflimate  fairly  the  fum  of  fe¬ 
licity. 

Thus  I  have  fuggeded  feveral  confider- 
ations,  for  evincing  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
that  difquietude  which  envy  railes  in  our 
breads  ;  confiderations,  which  tend  at  lead 
to  mitigate  and  allay  the  workings  of  this 
malignant  padion,  and  which,  in  a  fober 
mind,  ought  totally  to  extinguifh  it.  The 
fcope  of  the  whole  has  been,  to  promote, 
in  every  one,  contentment  with  his  own 
date.  Many  arguments  of  a  different  na¬ 
ture  may  be  employed  againd  envy  ;  fome 
taken  from  its  finful  and  criminal  nature  ; 
fome,  from  the  mifchiefs  to  which  it  gives 
rife  in  the  world  ;  others,  from  the  mifery 
ydiich  it  produces  to  him  who  nourifhes 
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this  viper  in  his  bofom.  But,  undoubted-  S^RM. 
]y,  the  moft  efficacious  arguments,  are  fuch  u-y— -> 
as  ihow,  that  the  circumftances  of  others, 
compared  with  our  own,  afford  no  ground 
for  envy.  The  miftaken  ideas  which  are 
entertained,  of  the  high  importance  of  cer¬ 
tain  worldly  advantages  and  diftindtions, 
form  the  principal  caufe  of  our  repining 
at  our  own  lot,  and  envying  that  of  others. 

To  things  light  in  themfelves,  our  imagi¬ 
nation  has  added  undue  weight.  Did  we 
allow  reflection  and  wifdom  to  correct  the 
prejudices  which  we  have  imbibed,  and  to 
difperfe  thofe  phantoms  of  our  own  creating, 
the  gloom  which  overcafts  us  would  gra¬ 
dually  vanifh.  Together  with  returning 
contentment,  the  fky  would  clear  up,  and 
every  object  brighten  around  us.  It  is  in 
the  fullen  and  dark  fhade  of  difcontent, 
that  noxious  paffions,  like  venomous  ani¬ 
mals,  breed,  and  prey  upon  the  heart. 

Envy  is  a  paffion  of  fo  odious  a  nature, 
that  not  only  it  is  concealed  as  much  as 
poffible  from  the  world,  but  every  man  is 
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SE RM.  glad  to  diflemble  the  appearances  of  it  to 
his  own  heart.  Hence,  it  is  apt  to  grow 
upon  him  unperceived.  Let  him  who  is 
defirous  to  keep  his  heart  chafte  and  pure 
from  its  influence,  examine  himfelf  ftrictly 
on  thofe  difpofitions  which  he  bears  to¬ 
wards  his  profperous  neighbours.  Does  he 
ever  view,  with  fecret  uneafinefs,  the  merit 
of  others  rifing  into  notice  and  diftinCtion? 
Does  he  hear  their  praifes  with  unwilling 
ear  ?  Does  he  feel  an  inclination  to  depre¬ 
ciate,  what  he  dares  not  openly  blame  ? 
When  obliged  to  commend,  does  his  cold 
and  aukward  approbation,  infinuate  his  be¬ 
lief  of  fome  unknown  defers  in  the  ap¬ 
plauded  character  ?  From  fuch  fymptoms 
as  thefe,  he  may  infer  that  the  difeafe  of 
envy  is  forming;  that  the  poifon  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  fpread  its  infection  over  his 
heart. 

The  caufes  that  nourifh  envy  are  prin¬ 
cipally  two  ;  and  two  which,  very  frequent¬ 
ly,  operate  in  conjunction  ;  thefe  are,  pride 
and  indolence.  The  connection  of  pride 

with 
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with  envy,  is  obvious  and  diredt.  The  high 
value  which  the  proud  let  on  their  own 
merit,  the  unreafonable  claims  which  they 
form  on  the  world,  and  the  injuftice  which 
they  fuppofe  to  be  done  to  them  by  any  prefe¬ 
rence  given  to  others,  are  perpetual  fources, 
firft  of  difcontent,  and  next  of  envy.  When 
indolence  is  joined  to  pride,  the  difeafe  of 
the  mind  becomes  more  inveterate  and  in¬ 
curable.  Pride  leads  men  to  claim  more 
than  they  deferve.  Indolence  prevents  them 
from  obtaining  what  they  might  juftly 
claim.  Difappointments  follow;  and  Ipleen, 
malignity,  and  envy,  rage  within  them. 
The  proud  and  indolent,  are  always  envi¬ 
ous.  Wrapt  up  in  their  own  importance, 
they  fit  Hill,  and  repine,  becaufe  others  are 
more  profperous  than  they  ;  while,  with 
all  their  high  opinion  of  themfelves,  they 
have  done  nothing  either  to  deferve,  or  to 
acquire,  profperity.  As,  therefore,  we  va¬ 
lue  our  virtue,  or  our  peace,  let  us  guard 
again  ft  thefe  two  evil  difpofitions  of  mind. 
Let  us  be  modeft  in  our  own  efteem,  and 
by  diligence  and  induftry,  ftudy  to  acquire 

the 
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efteem  of  others.  So  {hall  we  Ihut  up 
avenues  that  lead  to  many  a  bad  paf- 
;  and  fhall  learn,  in  whatfoever  Jlate  we 
therewith  to  be  content. 

Finally,  in  order  to  fubdue  envy,  let 
us  bring  often  into  view  thofe  religious 
confederations  which  regard  us  particularly 
as  Chriffians.  Let  us  remember  how  un¬ 
worthy  we  all  are  in  the  light  of  God  ;  and 
how  much  the  bleflings  which  each  of  us 
enjoy,  are  beyond  what  we  deferve.  Let  us 
nouriih  reverence  and  fubmiflion  to  that 
Divine  government,  which  has  appointed 
to  every  one  fuch  a  condition  in  the  world 
as  is  fitted  for  him  to  poflefs.  Let  us  re¬ 
collect  how  oppofite  the  Chridian  fpirit  is 
to  envy ;  and  wrhat  {acred  obligations  it 
lays  upon  us,  to  walk  in  love  and  charity 
towards  one  another.  Indeed,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  many  miferies  which  abound 
in  human  life  ;  on  the  fcanty  proportion  of 
happinefs  which  any  man  is  here  allowed 
to  enjoy  ;  on  the  finall  difference  which  the 
cliveriity  of  fortune  makes  on  that  fcanty 
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proportion ;  it  is  furprifing,  that  envy  Ihould  SERM. 
ever  have  been  a  prevalent  paffion  among  _  j 
men,  much  more  that  it  Ihould  have  pre¬ 
vailed  among  Chriftians.  Where  fo  much 
is  fuffered  in  common,  little  room  is  left 
for  envy.  There  is  more  occafion  for  pity 
and  fympathy,  and  inclination  to  affift  each 
other.  To  our  own  good  endeavours  for 
rectifying  our  difpofitions,  let  us  not  forget 
to  add  ferious  prayers  to  the  Author  of  our 
being,  that  he  who  made  the  heart  of  man, 
and  knows  all  its  infirmities,  would  tho¬ 
roughly  purify  our  hearts  from  a  paffion  fo 
bafe,  and  fo  criminal,  as  envy.  Create  in  me , 

0  God ,  a  clean  heart ;  and  renew  a  right  fpi- 
rit  within  me.  Search  me ,  and  know  my 
heart.  Try  me ,  and  know  my  thoughts.  See 
if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me ,  and  lead 
me  in  the  way  everlajling  *. 

*  Pf.  li.  io. ;  cxxxix.  23.  24. 
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Matthew,  xx.  6. 

Why  Jland  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  f 


IT  is  an  obfervation  which  naturally  oc¬ 
curs,  and  has  been  often  made,  that  all 
the  reprefentations  of  the  Chriftian  life  in 
fcripture  are  taken  from  adive  fcenes ; 
from  carrying  on  a  warfare,  running  a 
race,  driving  to  enter  in  at  a  ftrait  gate, 
and,  as  in  this  context,  labouring  in  a  vine¬ 
yard.  Hence  the  conduction  plainly  fol¬ 
lows,  that  various  adive  duties  are  requi¬ 
red  of  the  Chriftian ;  and  that  doth  and 
indolence  are  inconftftent  with  his  hope  of 
heaven. 


But 
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But  it  has  been  fometimes  fuppofed,  that  SERM. 

4  IX 

induftry,  as  far  as  it  is  matter  of  duty,  re-  *  ^ 
gards  our  fpiritual  concerns  and  employ¬ 
ments  only ;  and  that  one  might  be  very 
bufy  as  a  Chriftian,  who  was  very  idle  as  a 
man.  Hence,  among  fome  denominations  of 
Chriftians,  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the 
perfection  of  religion  was  to  be  found  in 
thofe  monaftic  retreats,  where  every  adfive 
function  of  civil  life  was  totally  excluded, 
and  the  whole  time  of  men  filled  up  with 
exercifes  of  devotion.  They  who  hold  fuch 
opinions  proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
religion  has  little  or  no  concern  with  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  the  world ;  that  its  du¬ 
ties  ftand  apart  by  themfelves  ;  and  mingle 
not  in  the  intercourfe  which  men  have  with 
one  another.  The  perfedl  Chriftian  was 
imagined  to  live  a  fort  of  angelic  life,  fe- 
queftered  from  the  bufinefs  or  pleafures 
of  this  contemptible  ftate.  The  gofpel,  on 
the  contrary,  reprefents  the  religion  of 
Chrift  as  intended  for  the  benefit  of  human 
fociety.  It  allumes  men  as  engaged  in  the 
bufinefs  of  adtive  life ;  and  directs  its  ex¬ 
hortations, 
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SERM.  hortations,  accordingly,  to  all  ranks  and 
flations ;  to  the  magiftrate  and  the  fubjed, 
to  the  mader  and  the  fervant,  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  to  them  that  buy  and  them 
that  fell,  them  that  ufe  and  them  that  abufe 
the  world.  Some  duties,  indeed,  require 
privacy  and  retreat.  But  the  mod  import¬ 
ant  mud  be  performed  in  the  midd  of  the 
world,  where  we  are  commanded  to  Jhine 
as  lights ,  and  by  our  good  works  to  glorify 
our  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  This  world, 

•  as  the  context  reprefents  it,  is  God’s  vine¬ 
yard,  where  each  of  us  has  a  talk  affigned 
him  to  perform.  In  every  dation,  and  at 
every  period  of  life,  labour  is  required.  At 
the  third,  the  fixth,  or  the  eleventh  hour, 
we  are  commanded  to  work,  if  we  would 
not  incur,  from  the  great  Lord  of  the  vine¬ 
yard,  this  reproof,  Why  Jl and  ye  here  all  the 

day  idle  ? - We  may,  I  confefs,  be  bufy 

about  many  things,  and  yet  be  found  ne¬ 
gligent  of  the  One  thing  needful.  We  may 
be  very  acdive,  and,  withal,  very  ill  employ¬ 
ed.  But  though  a  perfon  may  be  indu- 
drious  without  being  religious,  I  mud  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  admoniili  you,  that  no  man  s  E  R  m. 
can  be  idle  without  being  fmful.  This  I  ,  j 
fhall  endeavour  to  fhow  in  the  fequel  of  the 
difcourfe ;  wherein  I  purpofe  to  reprove  a 
vice  which  is  too  common  among  all  ranks 
of  men.  Superiors  admonilh  their  infe¬ 
riors,  and  parents  tell  their  children,  that 
idlenefs  is  the  mother  of  every  fin ;  while, 
in  their  own  practice,  they  often  fet  the 
example  of  what  they  reprobate  feverely  in 
others.  I  fhall  fludy  to  fhow,  that  the  idle 
man  is,  in  every  view,  both  foolifh,  and 
criminal;  that  he  neither  lives  to  God; 
nor  lives  to  the  world ;  nor  lives  to  liim- 
felf. 

I.  He  lives  not  to  God.  T  he  great  and 
wife  Creator  certainly  does  nothing  in  vain. 

A  fmall  meafure  of  reflection  might  con¬ 
vince  every  one,  that  for  fome  ufeful  pur¬ 
pofe  he  was  fent  into  the  world.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  man  bears  no  mark  of  mfigmfican— 
cy,  or  negledt.  He  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  all  things  here  below.  He  is  furniflied 
■with  a  great  preparation  of  faculties  and 

powers. 
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RM.  powers.  He  is  enlightened  by  reafon  with 
many  important  difcoveries ;  even  taught 
by  revelation  to  confider  himfelf  as  ranfo- 
med,  by  the  death  of  Chrift,  from  mifery  ; 
and  intended  to  rife,  by  gradual  advances, 
to  a  {till  higher  rank  in  the  univerfe  of 
God.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  thus  diftin- 
guifhed,  thus  favoured  and  affifted  by  his 
Creator,  can  he  hope  to  be  forgiven,  if  he 
aim  at  no  improvement,  if  he  purfue  no 
ufeful  defign,  live  for  no  other  purpofe  but 
to  indulge  in  fioth,  to  confume  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  to  fpend  his  days  in  a 
dream  of  vanity  ?  Exiftence  is  a  facred 
truft ;  and  he  who  thus  mifemploys,  and 
fquanders  it  away,  is  treacherous  to  its  Au¬ 
thor. - Look  around  you,  and  you  will 

$ 

behold  the  whole  univerfe  full  of  adtive 
powers.  Action  is,  to  fpeak  fo,  the  genius 
of  nature.  By  motion  and  exertion,  the  fy- 
ftem  of  being  is  preferved  in  vigour.  By 
its  different  parts  always  acting  in  fubordi- 
nation  one  to  another,  the  perfection  of  the 
whole  is  carried  on.  The  heavenly  bodies 
perpetually  revolve.  Day  and  night  incef- 

fantlv 


fantly  repeat  their  appointed  courfe.  Con¬ 
tinual  operations  are  going  on  in  the  earth, 
and  in  the  waters.  Nothing  hands  {till. 
All  is  alive,  and  ftirring,  throughout  the 
univerfe. — In  the  midft  of  this  animated 
and  bufy  fcene,  is  man  alone  to  remain 
idle  in  his  place  ?  Belongs  it  to  him,  to  be 
the  foie  inactive  and  flothful  being  in  the 
creation,  when  he  has  fo  much  allotted 
him  to  do ;  when  in  fo  many  various  ways 
he  might  improve  his  own  nature  ;  might 
advance  the  glory  of  the  God  who  made 
him ;  and  contribute  his  part  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  good  ? 

Hardly  is  there  any  feeling  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  more  natural,  or  more  univer- 
fal,  than  that  of  our  being  accountable  to 
God.  It  is,  what  the  moil  profligate  carl 
never  totally  erafe.  Almoft  all  nations  have 
agreed  in  the  belief,  that  there  is  to  come 
fome  period,  when  the  Almighty  will  adt 
as  the  judge  of  his  creatures.  Prefenti- 
mcnts  of  this,  work  in  every  bread.  Con- 
fcience  has  already  erected  a  tribunal,  on 
which  it  anticipates  the  fentence  which  at 
V OLi  III.  N  that 
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that  period  fhall  be  pa dcd.  Before  this  tri¬ 
bunal  let  us  fometimes  place  ourfelves  in 
ferious  thought,  and  confider  what  account 
we  are  prepared  to  give  of  our  conduit  to 
Him  who  made  us.  “  I  placed  you,”  the 
great  judge  may  then  be  fuppofed  to  fay, 
“  in  a  ftation  where  you  had  many  occa- 
“  lions  for  action,  and  many  opportunities 
“  of  improvement.  You  were  taught,  and 
“  you  knew,  your  duty.  Throughout  a 
“  courfe  of  years  I  continued  your  life.  I 
“  furrounded  you  with  friends,  to  whom 
“  you  might  be  ufeful.  I  gave  you  health, 
“  eafe,  leifure,  and  various  advantages  of 

“  lituation. - Where  are  the  fruits  of 

“  thofe  talents  which  you  polfelTed  ?  What 
“  good  have  you  done  with  them  to  your- 
“  felves  ?  wdiat  good,  to  others  ?  How 
“  have  you  filed  up  your  place,  or  anfwer- 
<•  ed  your  deltination,  in  the  world  ?  Pro- 
“  duce  fome  evidence,  of  your  not  having 

“  exifted  altogether  in  vain  r” - -  Let  fuch 

as  are  now  mere  blanks  in  the  world,  and 
a  burden  to  the  earth,  think  what  anfwer 
they  will  give  to  thofe  awful  queltions. 

II.  The  • 
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II.  The  idle  live  not  to  the  world,  and  SERM. 

their  fellow- creatures  around  them,  any  _ _ 

more  than  they  do  to  God.  Had  any  man 
a  title  to  hand  alone,  and  to  be  independ¬ 
ent  of  his  fellows,  he  might  then  confider 
himfelf  as  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  folitary 
eafe  and  doth,  without  being  refponfible 
to  others  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
chofe  to  live.  But,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  there  is  no  fuch  perfon,  from  the 
King  on  his  throne,  to  the  beggar  in  his 
cottage.  We  are  all  connected  with  one 
another,  by  various  relations  ;  which  create 
a  chain  of  mutual  dependence,  reaching 
from  the  higheft,  to  the  lowed  ftation  in 
fociety.  The  order  and  happinefs  of  the 
world  cannot  be  maintained,  without  a  per- 
petual  circulation  of  active  duties  and  of¬ 
fices,  which  all  are  called  upon  to  perform 
in  their  turn.  Superiors  are  no  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  inferiors,  than  thefe  infe¬ 
riors  are  of  them.  Each  have  demands 
and  claims  upon  the  other ;  and  he,  who 
in  any  fituation  of  life,  refufes  to  a<5l  his 
part,  and  to  contribute  his  Ilia  re  to  the  ge- 
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neral  flock  of  felicity,  deferves  to  be  pro- 
fcribed  from  fociety,  as  an  unworthy  mem¬ 
ber.  If  any  mail  will  not  work,  lays  the  A- 
poftle  Paul,  neither  Jhould  he  eat  *.  If  he 
will  do  nothing  to  advance  the  purpofes  of 
fociety,  he  has  no  title  to  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  it. 

It  is  fometimes  fuppofed,  that  induftry 
and  diligence  are  duties,  required  of  the 
poor  alone,  and  that  riches  confer  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  being  idle.  This  is  fo  far  from 
being  juftified  by  reafon,  how  often  foever 
it  may  obtain  in  fadt,  that  the  higher  one 
is  raifed  in  the  world,  his  obligation  to  be 
ufeful  is  proportionably  increafed.  The 
claims  upon  him,  from  various  quarters, 
multiply.  The  fphere  of  his  active  duties 
widens  on  every  hand.  Even  fuppofing 
him  exempted  from  exerting  himfelf  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  inferiors,  fuppofing  the  relation 
between  fuperiors  and  inferiors  abolifhed, 
the  relation  among  equals  muft  (till  fubfift. 
If  there  be  no  man,  however  high  in  rank, 
who  Hands  not  frequently  in  need  of  the 

*  2  ThefT.  ill,  1 0. 
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good  offices  of  his  friends,  does  he  think 
that  he  owes  nothing  to  them  in  return  ? 
Can  he  fold  his  arms  in  felfifh  indolence, 
and  expect  to  be  ferved  by  others,  if  he 
will  not  exert  himfelf,  in  doing  fervice  to 

any  ? - Were  there  no  other  call  to  indu- 

Itry,  but  the  relation  in  which  every  one 
(lands  to  his  own  family,  the  remembrance 
of  this  alone,  fhould  make  the  man  of  idle¬ 
nefs  blufli.  Pretends  he  to  love  thofe  with 
whom  he  is  connected  by  the  deareft  ties, 
and  yet  will  he  not  beftir  himfelf  for  their 
guidance,  their  fupport,  or  their  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  world  ?  How  immoral,  and 
cruel,  is  the  part  he  acts,  who  (lumbers  in 
fenfual  eafe,  while  the  wants  and  demands 
of  a  helplefs  family  cry  aloud,  but  cry  in 
vain,  for  his  vigorous  exertions  ?  Is  this  a 
hufband,  is  this  a  father,  that  deferves  to 
be  honoured  with  thofe  (acred  names  ? 
How  many  voices  will  be  lifted  up  againft 
him,  at  the  laft  day  ?  Let  fuch  perfons  re¬ 
member  the  awful  words  of  feripture,  and 
tremble.  It  is  written  in  the  bird  Epiltle 
to  Timothy,  the  fifth  chapter,  and  eighth 
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SERM.  yerfe,  If  any  provide  not  for  his  owny  and 
fpecially  for  thofe  of  his  own  houfe y  he  hath 
denied  the  faith ,  and  is  worfe  than  an  infi¬ 
del . 


III.  The  idle  man  lives  not  to  himfelf, 
with  any  more  advantage  than  he  lives  to 
the  worid.  It  is  indeed  on  a  luppofition 
entirely  oppofite,  that  perfons  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  proceed.  They  imagine  that,  how 
deficient  foever  they  may  be  in  point  of 
duty,  they  at  lead  confult  their  own  fatif- 
faCtion.  They  leave  to  others  the  drudge¬ 
ry  of  life ;  and  betake  themfelves,  as  they 
think,  to  the  quarter  of  enjoyment  and 
eafe.  Now,  in  contradiction  to  this,  I  af- 
fert,  and  hope  to  prove,  that  the  idle  man, 
firft,  Ihuts  the  door  againft  all  improve¬ 
ment  ;  next,  that  he  opens  it  wide  to  every 
deftruCtive  folly ;  and,  laftly,  that  he  ex¬ 
cludes  himfelf  from  the  true  enjoyment  of 
pleafure. 


First,  He  fhuts  the  door  againft  im¬ 
provement  of  every  kind,  whether  of  mind, 

body, 
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body,  or  fortune.  The  law  of  .our  nature,  REM. 
the  condition  under  which  we  were  placed  — j 

from  our  birth,  is,  that  nothing  good  or 
great  is  to  be  acquired,  without  toil  and  in¬ 
dustry.  A  price  is  appointed  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  be  paid  for  every  thing  ;  and  the 
price  of  improvement,  is  laboui.  Indu¬ 
stry  may,  indeed,  be  Sometimes  diSappomtecl. 

The  race  may  not  be  always  to  the  fwifty 
nor  the  battle  to  the  Jlrong .  But,  at  toe 
fame  time,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  things,  without  Strength, 
the  battle  cannot  be  gained  ;  without  fwift- 
nefs,  the  race  cannot  be  run  with  fuccefs. 

In  all  labour ,  fays  the  wife  man,  there  is 
profit ;  but  the  foul  of  the  fuggard  defretb, 
and  hath  nothing *.  If  we  confult  either 
the  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  the  health 
of  the  body,  it  is  well  known  that  exercife 
is  the  great  instrument  of  promoting  both. 

Sloth  enfeebles  equally  the  bodily,  and  the 
mental  powers.  As  in  the  animal  fyftem 
it  engenders  dileaSe,  So  on  the  faculties  of 

*  Pi'ov.  xiv.  23.9  xtii.  4. 
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S  ix  M'  thc  fouI  it  brings  a  fatal  ruft,  which  cor- 
rodes  and  wades  them ;  which,  in  a  fhort 
time,  reduces  the  brighteft  genius  to  the 
dune  level  with  the  meaneft  undemanding. 
The  great  differences  which  take  place  a- 
inong  men,  are  not  owing  to  a  diftindlion 
that  nature  has  made  in  their  original 
poweis,  fo  much  as  to  the  fuperior  dili¬ 
gence  with  which  fome  have  improved 
thefe  powers  beyond  others.  To  no  pur- 
pole  clo  we  poffefs  the  feeds  of  many  great 
abilities,  if  they  are  buffered  to  lie  dormant 
within  us.  It  is  not  the  latent  poifeffion, 
but  the  active  exertion  of  them,  which 
gives  them  merit.  Thoufands  whom  in¬ 
dolence  has  lank  into  contemptible  obfeu- 
rity,  might  have  come  forward  to  the  hi  oh- 
eft  diftindlion,  if  idlenefs  had  not  fruftra- 
teci  the  efteeft  of  all  their  powers. 

Inftead  of  going  on  to  improvement,  all' 
things  go  to  decline,  with  the  idle  man. 
hi  is  character  falls  into  contempt.  His  for¬ 
tune  is  confumed.  Diforder,  confafzon 
and  embarraffment,  mark  his  whole  fitua- 
pon,  Qbferve  in  what  lively  colours  the 

ftate 
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ftate  of  his  affairs  is  defcribed  by  Solomon.  SEll  M. 

J  / 

I  went  by  the  field  of  the  Jlothful ,  and  by  the 
vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  underfanding . 

And  lo  !  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns  ; 
and  tiettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof-,  and 
the  fione  wall  thereof  was  broken  down. 

Then  I  faw  and  confdered  it  well.  I  looked 
upon  it ,  arid  received  infir uBion  *.  In  the 
mid  ft,  too,  of  thole  diftreiles  which  idle¬ 
nefs  brings  on  its  votaries,  they  mu  ft  fub- 
mit  to  innumerable  mortifications,  which 
never  fail  to  attend  their  lhameful  condurt. 

They  muff  reckon,  on  feeing  themfelves 
contemned  by  the  virtuous  and  wife,  and 
flighted  by  the  thriving  part  of  mankind. 

They  mult  expert  to  be  left  behind  by  eve¬ 
ry  competitor  for  rank  or  fortune.  They 
will  be  obliged  to  humble  themfelves  be- 
1 01  e  pei  fons,  now  far  their  fupenors  in  the 
world,  whom,  once,  they  would  have  dif. 

dained  to  acknowledge  as  their  equals _ 

Is  it  in  this  manner,  that  a  man  lives  to 
himfelf  ?  Are  thefe  the  advantages,  which 

*  Prov.  xxiv.  30.  31.  32. 
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SERM.  were  expelled  to  be  found  in  the  lap  of 
.  _  cafe  ?  The  down  may  at  firft  have  appear¬ 

ed  fort :  But  it  will  foon  be  found  to  cover 
thorns  innumerable.  How  long  wilt  thou 
feep,  O  fuggard  ?  When  wilt  thou  arife  out 
of  thy  feep  ?  Yet  a  little  feep ;  yet  a  little 
f umber ,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  feep. 
So  J hall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travel - 

leth  ;  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man  - 

But  this  is  only  a  frna.ll  part  of  the  evils 
which  perfons  of  this  defcription  bring  on 
themfelves :  For, 

In  the  fecond  place,  while  in  this  man¬ 
ner  they  {hut  the  door  againfl  every  im¬ 
provement,  they  open  it  wide  to  the  mofl 
deftruflive  vices  and  follies.  The  hu¬ 
man  mind  cannot  remain  always  unem¬ 
ployed.  '  Its  paffions  mail  have  fome  exer- 
cife.  If  we  fupply  them  not  with  proper 
employment,  they  are  fure  to  run  loofe 
into  riot  and  diforder.  While  we  are  un¬ 
occupied  by  what  is  good,  evil  is  continu- 

*  Prov.  xxiv.  33.  34- 
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ally  at  hand  ;  and  hence  it  is  (aid  in  Scrip-  sER M. 
ture,  that  as  loon  as  Satan  found  the  houfe  IX- 
empty ,  he  took  poiTeihon,  and  filled  it  with 
evil  fpirits  *.  Every  man  who  recollects 
his  conduct,  may  be  fatisfied,  that  his 
hours  of  idlenefs  have  always  proved  the 
hours  molt  dangerous  to  virtue.  It  was 
then,  that  criminal  defires  arofe  ;  guilty 
purliiits  were  fuggefted ;  and  defigns  were 
formed,  which,  in  their  ifiue,  have  difi- 
quieted  and  embittered  his  whole  life.  If 
feafons  of  idlenefs  be  dangerous,  what  muft 
a  continued  habit  of  it  prove  ?  Habitual 
indolence,  by  a  filent  and  fecret  progrefs, 
undermines  every  virtue  in  the  foul.  More 
violent  palfions  rua  their  courie,  and  ter¬ 
minate.  They  are  like  rapid  torrents,  which 
foam,  and  fwell,  and  bear  down  every 
thing  before  them.  But  after  having  over¬ 
flowed  their  banks,  their  impetuofity  fub- 
fides.  They  return,  by  degrees,  into  their 
natural  channel;  and  the  damage  which 
they  have  done,  can  be  repaired.  Sloth  is 


like 
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like  the  flowly- flowing,  putrid  ft  ream, 
which  ftagnates  in  the  marfh,  breeds  veno¬ 
mous  animals,  and  poifonous  plants  ;  and 


infedis  with  peftilential  vapours  the  whole 
country  round  it.  Having  once  tainted 
the  foul,  it  leaves  no  part  of  it  found  ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  gives  not  thole  alarms 
to  confcience,  which  the  eruptions  of  bold¬ 
er  and  fiercer  emotions  often  occafion.  The 
difeafe  which  it  brings  on,  is  creeping  and 
infidious  ;  and  is,  on  that  account,  more 
certainly  mortal. 

One  conftant  effect  of  idlenefs,  is  to  nou- 
rifh  the  paflions,  and,  of  courfe,  to  height¬ 
en  our  demands  for  gratification  ;  w'hile  it 
unhappily  withdraws  from  us  the  proper 
means  of  gratifying  thefe  demands.  If  the 
defires  of  the  indufirious  man  be  fet  upon 
opulence  or  rank,  upon  the  conveniencies, 
or  the  fplendour  of  life,  he  can  accomplifh 
his  defires,  by  methods  which  are  fair  and 
allowable.  The  idle  man  has  the  fame  de¬ 
fires  with  the  indufirious,  but  not  the  fame 
refources  for  compaffing  his  ends  by  ho¬ 
nourable  means.  He  muft  therefore  turn 

himfelf 
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himfelf  to  feek  by  fraud,  or  by  violence, 
what  he  cannot  l'ubmit  to  acquire  by  in- 
duilry.  Hence,  the  origin  of  thofe  multi¬ 
plied  crimes  to  which  idlenefs  is  daily  gi¬ 
ving  birth  in  the  world  ;  and  which  con¬ 
tribute  fo  much  to  violate  the  order,  and 
to  difturb  the  peace,  of  fociety. - In  gene¬ 

ral,  the  children  of  idlenefs  may  be  rank¬ 
ed  under  two  denominations  or  dalles  of 
men  ;  both  of  whom  may,  too  jultly,  be 
termed,  The  children  of  the  devil.  Either, 
incapable  of  any  effort,  they  are  fuch  as  link 
into  abfolute  meannefs  of  charader,  and 
contentedly  wallow  with  the  drunkard  and 
debauchee,  among  the  herd  of  the  fenfual ; 
until  poverty  overtake  them,  or  difeafe  cut 
them  off :  Or,  they  are  fuch  as,  retaining 
fome  remains  of  vigour,  are  impelled,  by 
their  pallions,  to  venture  on  a  defperate  at¬ 
tempt  for  retrieving  their  ruined  fortunes. 
In  this  cafe,  they  employ  the  art  of  the 
fraudulent  gamelter  to  enfnare  the  un¬ 
wary.  They  ilfue  forth  with  the  high¬ 
wayman  to  plunder  on  the  road  ;  or  with 
the  thief  and  the  robber,  they  infell  the 

city 
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SERM.  city  by  night.  From  this  ciafs,  our  pfi- 
v  "  1  ,  fons  are  peopled  ;  and  by  them  the  fcaffold 
is  furnilhed  with  thofe  melancholy  admo¬ 
nitions,  which  are  fo  often  delivered  from  it 
to  the  crowd.  Such  are  frequently  the  tra¬ 
gical,  but  well  known,  confequences  of  the 
vice  againft  which  I  now  warn  you. 


In  the  third,  and  laft  place,  how  dan¬ 
gerous  foever  idlenefs  may  be  to  virtue, 
are  there  not  pleafures,  it  may  be  faid, 
which  attend  it  ?  Is  there  not  ground  to 
plead,  that  it  brings  a  releafe  from  the  op- 
predive  cares  of  the  world  ;  and  fooths  the 
mind  with  a  gentle  latisfadtion,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  amidft  the  toils  of  a  bufy 

and  adtive  life  \ - This  is  an  advantage 

which,  lealt  of  all  others,  we  admit  it  to 
polfefs.  In  behalf  of  inceflant  labour,  no 
man  contends.  Occasional  releafe  from  toil, 
and  indulgence  of  eafe,  is  what  nature  de¬ 
mands,  and  virtue  allows.  But  what  we 
affert  is,  that  nothing  is  fo  great  an  enemy 
to  the  lively  and  fpirited  enjoyment  of  life, 

as  a  relaxed  and  indolent  habit  of  mind. 

He 


He  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to  labour, 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  enjoy.  The  feli¬ 
city  of  human  life,  depends  on  the  regular 

■ 

profecution  of  fome  laudable  purpofe  op 
object,  which  keeps  awake  and  enlivens  all 
our  powers.  Our  happinefs  confifts  in  the 
purfuit,  much  more  than  in  the  attainment, 
of  any  temporal  good.  Reft  is  agreeable  ; 
but  it  is  only  from  preceding  labours,  that 
reft  acquires  its  true  relilh.  When  the 
mind  is  buffered  to  remain  in  continued 
inabfion,  all  its  powers  decay.  It  foon  lan- 
guiihes  and  ftckens ;  and  the  pleafures 
which  it  propofed  to  obtain  from  reft,  end 
in  tedioufnefs  and  infipidity.  To  this,  let 
that  mifcrable  fet  of  men  bear  witnefs, 
who,  after  (pending  great  part  of  their  life 
in  adfive  mduftry,  have  retired  to ,  what 
they  fancied  was  to  be  a  pleafing  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  themlelves,  in  wealthy  inadli- 
vity,  and  profound  repofe.  Where  they 
expedfed  to  find  an  elyfium,  they  have 
found  nothing  but  a  dreary  and  com- 
fortlefs  wafte.  T  heir  days  have  dragged 
on,  in  uniform  languor  ;  with  the  melan- 
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S  E  R  M.  choly  remembrance  often  returning,  of  the 
^  chearful  hours  they  paffed,  when  they  were 

engaged  in  the  honelt  bulinefs,  and  labours 
of  the  world. 

We  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  the  lealt 
knowledge  or  obfervation  of  life,  whether 
the  bufy,  or  the  idle,  have  the  moll  agree¬ 
able  enjoyment  of  themfelves  ?  Compare 
them  in  their  families.  Compare  them 
in  the  focieties  with  which  they  mingle ; 
and  remark,  which  of  them  difcover  molt 
chearfulnefs  and  gaiety  ;  which  poflels  the 
molt  regular  flow  of  fpirits  ;  whofe  temper 
is  molt  equal ;  whofe  good  humour,  moll 
unclouded.  While  the  active  and  diligent 
both  enliven,,  and  enjoy,  fociety,  the  idle 
are  not  only  a  burden  to  themfelves,  but  a 
burden  to  thofe  with  whom  they  are  con¬ 
nected  ;  a  nuifance  to  all  whom  they  op- 
prefs  with  their  company.  On  whom  does 
time  hang  fo  heavy,  as  on  the  llothful  and 
lazy  ?  To  whom  are  the  hours  fo  linger¬ 
ing  ?  Who  are  fo  often  devoured  with 
fpleen,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  every  expedi¬ 
ent  which  can  help  them  to  get  rid  of 

themfelves  ? 
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themfelves  ?  Inftead  of  producing  tran¬ 
quillity,  indolence  produces  a  fretful  rell- 
leffnefs  of  mind ;  gives  rife  to  cravings 
which  are  never  fatisfied  ;  nourifhes  a  fick- 
ly  effeminate  delicacy,  which  fours  and  cor¬ 
rupts  every  pleafure. 

Enough  has  now  been  faid  to  convince 
every  thinking  perfon,  of  the  folly,  the 
guilt,  and  the  mifery,  of  an  idle  hate.  Let 
thefe  admonitions  ftir  us  up,  to  exert  our- 
felves  in  our  different  occupations,  with 
that  virtuous  activity  which  becomes  men 
and  Chriftians.  Let  us  arife  from  the  bed 
of  doth  ;  diflribute  our  time  with  attention 
and  care  ;  and  improve  to  advantage  the 
opportunities  which  Providence  has  bellow¬ 
ed.  The  material  bufmefs  in  which  our 
feveral  ftations  engage  us,  may  often  prove 
not  fufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  of  our 
time  and  attention.  In  the  life  even  of 
bufy  men,  there  are  frequent  intervals  of 
lei  fure.  Let  them  take  care,  that  into 
thefe,  none  of  the  vices  of  idlenefs  creep. 
Let  lome  fecondaty,  fome  fubfidiary  em- 

voL.  III.  0  ployment, 
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SERM.  ployment,  of  fair  and  laudable  kind,  be 
.  1 J  always  at  hand  to  fill  up  thofe  vacant  fpaces 
of  life,  which  too  many  aflign,  either  to 
corrupting  amulements,  or  to  mere  inac¬ 
tion.  We  ought  never  to  forget,  that  en¬ 
tire  idlenefs  always  borders,  either  on  mi- 
fery,  or  on  guilt. 

At  the  fame  time,  let  the  courfe  of  our 
employments  be  ordered  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  in  carrying  them  on,  we  may  be  alfo 
promoting  our  eternal  intereft.  With  the 
bufinefs  of  the  world,  let  us  properly  in¬ 
termix  the  exercifes  of  devotion.  By  reli¬ 
gious  duties,  and  virtuous  actions,  let  us  ftu- 
dy  to  prepare  ourfelves  for  a  better  world. 
In  the  midft  of  our  labours  for  this  life,  it  is 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  we  muft  JirJl 
feck  the  kingdom  of  God ,  and  his  right eoufnefs ; 
and  give  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  fare.  Otherwife,  how  adtive  foever 
we  may  feem  to  be,  our  whole  activity  will 
prove  only  a  laborious  idlenefs  :  We  lhall 
appear  in  the  end,  to  have  been  bufy  to  no 

purpofe,  or  to  a  purpofe  worfe  than  none. 

Then 


m 


Then  only  we  fulfil  the  proper  character  of  s 
Chriftians,  when  we  join  that  pious  zeal  ^ 
which  becomes  us  as  the  fervants  of  God, 
with  that  induftry  which  is  required  of 
.  us,  as  good  members  of  fociety  5  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exhortation  of  the  Apoftle, 
we  are  found  not  Jlothful  in  bujinefs ,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  fervent  in  fpirit ,  ferving  the 
Lord  *. 


*  Rom.  xii.  ij. 
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On  the  Sense  of  the  Divine  Presence. 


Psalm  Ixxiii.  23. 

1  am  continually  with  thee 


%j*y  E  live  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  the 
’  r  divine  prefence  and  power.  We  be¬ 
hold  every  where  around  us  the  traces  of 
that  fupreme  goodnefs,  which  enlivens  and 
fupports  the  univerfe.  Day  uttereth  fpecch 
of  it  to  day  ;  and  night  Jhoweth  knowledge  of 
it  to  night.  Yet,  furrounded  as  we  are  with 
the  perfections  of  God,  meeting  him  where- 
ever  we  go,  and  called  upon  by  a  thoufand 
objeCts,  to  confefs  his  prefence,  it  is  both  the 
misfortune  and  the  crime  of  a  great  part 

of 
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of  mankind,  that  they  are  ftrangers  to  Him 
in  whofe  world  they  dwell.  Occupied  with 
nothing  but  their  purfuits  of  intereft  and 
plealure,  they  pafs  through  this  world,  as 
though  God  were  not  there.  The  virtu¬ 
ous  and  reflecting,  are  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  giddy  and  diflolute,  by 
that  habitual  fenfe  of  the  divine  pretence 
which  charadterifes  the  former.  To  them, 
nothing  appears  void  of  God.  They  con¬ 
template  his  perfections  in  die  works  of 
nature  ;  and  they  trace  his  Providence  in 
the  incidents  of  life.  When  retired  from 
the  world,  he  often  employs  their  medita¬ 
tion.  When  engaged  in  action,  he  always 
influences  their  conduct.  Wherever  a  pious 
man  is,  or  whatever  he  does,  in  the  Ityle 
of  the  text,  he  is  continually  with  God. 

The  happy  effect  of  this  fentiment  on 
the  heart,  is  fully  difplayed  in  the  context. 
We  fee  it  allaying  all  the  difquiet  which 
the  Pfalmift,  in  the  preceding  verfes,  de- 
fcribes  lumfelf  to  have  fuflereci  on  account 
of  the  profperity  of  the  wicked.  The  full 
reflection  which  reftored  tranquillity  to  his 
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SERM.  mind,  was  the  remembrance  of  the  pre- 
Vj — fence  of  God.  Neverthelefs ,  I  am  continue 
ally  with  thee ;  thou  haf  holden  me  by  my 
right  hand.  He  became  fenfible,  that  what¬ 
ever  diftrefles  the  righteous  might  fuffer 
for  a  time,  they  could  not  fail  of  being 
compenfated  in  the  end,  by  that  Almighty 
Protestor,  whofe  propitious  prefence  ever 
continued  to  furround  them.  Whereupon 
follow  thofe  memorable  expreffions  of  his 
truft  and  joy  in  God.  Thou  Jh alt  guide  me 
with  thy  counfel ;  and  afterwards  receive  me 
to  glory.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  t 
and  there  is  none  upon  earth  I  defire  befides 
thee. 


There  are  principally  two  effects,  which 
the  fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence  is  fitted  to 
produce  upon  men.  One  is,  to  reftrain 
them  from  vice  ;  the  other,  to  encourage 
their  virtue.  Its  operation,  as  a  check  up¬ 
on  the  finner,  is  obvious.  The  perpetual 
prefence  of  fo  powerful  and  venerable  a 
witnefs,  is  one  of  the  moft  awful  conlidera- 
tions  which  can  be  addrefTed  to  the  dif- 

folute. 
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folute.  It  removes  all  the  fectirity  which  SERM 
iecrecy  can  be  fuppofed  to  give  to  crimes.  f  | 
It  aggravates  the  guilt  of  them,  from  be¬ 
ing  committed  in  face  of  the  Almighty ; 
and  has  power  to  ftrike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  greateft  criminal,  in  the  midft 
of  his  mifdeeds.  While  this  principle  of 
religion  thus  checks  and  terrifies  the  fin- 
ner,  it  produces  alfo  another  dlcct,  that  of 
{Lengthening  and  comforting  the  good 
man,  in  the  practice  of  his  duty.  It  is  the 
influence  of  the  divine  prefence  on  good 
men,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  Pfalmift’s 
fentiment,  I  purpofe  to  confider.  To  their 
character,  it  belongs  to  be  continually  with 
God.  I  {hall  endeavour  to  {how  the  high 
benefit  and  comfort  which  they  derive 
from  fuch  a  habit  of  mind  ;  and  {hall,  for 
this  end,  firft  confider  their  internal  moral 
ftate  ;  and  next,  view  them  as  they  are  af¬ 
fected  by  feveral  of  the  external  accidents 
and  fituations  of  life. 

Let  us  begin  with  confidering  them  in 
their  internal  ftate.  The  belief  of  divine 

O  4  prefence 
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SE  RM.  prefence  ads  upon  them  here,  firft,  as  an 
incitement  to  virtue.  The  prefence  of  one 
wnom  we  highly  efteem  and  revere,  of  a 
fo vc reign,  for  inflance,  a  father,  or  a  friend, 
whofe  approbation  we  are  foiicitous  to  gain, 
is  always  found  to  exalt  the  powers  of  men, 
to  refine,  and  improve  their  behaviour. 
Hence,  it  has  been  given  as  a  rule  by  an¬ 
cient  moralifts,  that,  in  order  to  excel  in 
virtue,  we  fhould  propound  to  ourfelves 
fome  perfon  of  eminent  and  difunguifhed 
worth  ;  and  fhould  accuflom  ourfelves  to 
ad,  as  if  he  were  {landing  by,  and  behold¬ 
ing  us.  To  the  efteem  and  approbation 
of  their  fellow  creatures,  none  are  infen- 
fible.  There  are  few  who,  in  the  confpi- 
cuous  parts  of  their  life,  when  they  know 
the  eyes  of  the  public  to  be  fixed  on  them, 
ad  not  their  part  with  propriety  and  de¬ 
corum.  But  what  is  the  obfervation  of  the 
public,  what  is  the  prefence  of  the  greatefl 
or  wifefl  man  on  earth,  to  that  prefence  of 
the  Divinity  which  conflantly  furrounds 
us  ?  The  man  who  realifes  to  his  mind 
this  auguft  prefence,  feels  a  conflant  incen¬ 
tive 
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tive  for  acquitting  himfelf  with  dignity.  SERM, 
He  views  himfelf  as  placed  on  an  illultri-  s  X' 
ous  theatre.  To  have  the  Almighty  for 
the  ipectatcr  and  witnefs  of  his  condo  cl, 
is  more  to  him  than  if  the  whole  world 
were  affembled  to  obferve  him.  Men  judge 
often  falfely,  always  imperfectly,  of  what 
pafles  before  them.  They  are  impofed  on 
by  fpecious  appearances  ;  and  the  artful 
carry  away  the  praife  which  is  due  to  the 
deferving.  Even  fuppofing  them  to  j  udge 
fairly,  we  may  want  the  opportunity  of 
doing  juliice  to  our  character,  by  any  pro¬ 
per  difplay  of  it  in  the  light  of  the  world. 

Our  lituation  may  bury  in  oblcurity,  thole 
talents  and  virtues  which  were  intitled  to 
command  the  highell  elteem.  But  he,  in 
whole  prelence  the  good  man  afts,  is  both 
an  impartial,  and  an  unerring  judge  of 
worth.  No  fallacious  appearances  impole 
on  him.  No  lecret  virtue  is  hidden  from 
him.  He  is  attentive  equally  to  the  mean- 
ell  and  the  greateli  ;  and  his  approbation 
confers  eternal  rewards.  The  man,  there¬ 
to!  e,  vtno  fets  the  L,ord  always  before  him , 
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SERM.  is  prompted  to  excel  in  virtue  by  motives, 

Y  #  m 

^  1  ,  which  are  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  which 

engage,  on  the  fide  of  duty,  both  honour 
and  interefl.  I  have  kept  thy  precepts ,  and 
thy  tef  monies ;  for  all  my  ways  are  before 
thee  *. 

Supposing,  however,  his  virtuous  en¬ 
deavours  to  be  faithful,  many  imperfec¬ 
tions  will  attend  them.  A  faultlefs  tenor 

s 

of  unblemifhed  life,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
man.  Paflions  will  fometimes  overcome 
him ;  and  ambition  or  intereft,  in  an  un¬ 
guarded  hour,  will  turn  him  afide  into  e- 
vil.  Hence,  he  will  be  afhamed  of  him¬ 
felf,  and  difquieted  by  a  fenfe  of  guilt  and 
folly.  In  this  flate,  to  which  we  are  often 
reduced  by  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature, 
the  belief  of  God’s  continual  prefence  brings 
relief  to  the  heart.  It  atfled  before  as  an 
animating  principle.  It  now  a6Is  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  comfort.  In  the  midfb  of  many 
imperfeHions,  a  virtuous  man  appeals  to 
his  divine  witnefs,  for  the  fincerity  of  his 

*  Pfalm  cxix.  168. 
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intentions.  He  can  appeal  to  him  who  SERM. 
knows  his  frame ,  that  in  the  general  train 
of  his  condudt,  it  is  his  ftudy  to  keep  the 
law  of  God. 

Mere  law,  among  men,  is  rigid  and 
inflexible.  As  no  human  lawgiver  can 
look  into  the  hearts  of  his  fubjedls,  he 
cannot,  even  though  he  were  ever  pre- 
fent  with  them,  eftimate  their  character 
exactly.  He  can  make  no  allowance  for 
particular  fituations.  He  mult  prefcribe 
the  fame  terms  to  all  whom  he  rules ;  and 
treat  all  alike,  according  to  their  outward 
actions.  But  every  minute  diverfity  of 
character,  temper,  and  fltuation,  is  known 
to  God.  It  is  not  only  from  what  his  fer- 
vants  do,  but  from  what  they  feek  to  do, 
that  he  forms  his  judgement  of  them.  He 
attends  to  all  thofe  circumftances  which 
render  the  trial  of  their  virtue,  at  any  time, 
peculiarly  hard.  He  hears  the  whifper  of 
devotion  as  it  rifes  in  the  foul.  He  beholds 
the  tear  of  contrition  which  falls  in  fecret. 

He  fees  the  good  intention  ftruggling  in 
its  birth  j  and  purfues  it,  in  its  progrefs, 

through 
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SERM.  through  thofe  various  obftacles  which  may 
X'  prevent  it  from  ripening  into  action.  Good 
men,  therefore,  in  their  moft  humbled  and 
dejected  date,  draw  fome  confolation  from 
his  knowledge  of  their  heart.  Though  they 
may  fometimes  have  erred  from  the  right 
path,  they  can  look  up  to  him  who  is  ever 
with  them,  and  fay,  as  an  apoflle,  who 
had  grievoully  offended,  once  faid  to  his 
great  Mailer  ;  Lord thou  knowef  all  things ; 
thou  knowef  that  I  love  thee  *. 

Appealing  thus  to  their  omnifeient  wit- 
nefs,  they  are  naturally  foothed  and  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  hope  of  his  clemency.  At 
the  fame  time,  it  is  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  this  fentiment  of  the  divine  prefence, 
that  it  prevents  fuch  hope  from  flattering 
th  em  too  much,  or  riling  into  undue  pre- 
fumption.  For  while  it  encourages,  it  tends 
alio  to  humble,  a  pious  man.  If  it  encou¬ 
rage  him,  by  the  reflection  on  all  his  good 
dcfpoiltions  being  known  and  attended  to 
by  God,  it  humbles  him,  by  the  remem- 


*  John*  xxL  37, 
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forance,  that  his  fecret  fins  alfo,  are  ever  in  S  E  R  M. 
the  light  of  the  divine  countenance.  So  that,  by  _j 

dwelling  under  the  fenle  of  God  being  con¬ 
tinually  with  us,  we  keep  alive  the  proper 
temper  of  a  Chriftian  in  the  foul ;  humility, 
without  dejection  ;  fear,  mingled  with  hope. 

We  are  cheared,  without  being  lifted  up. 

We  feel  ourfelves  obnoxious  to  the  all-obler- 
ving  eye  of  juflice  ;  but  are  comfortod  with 
the  thoughts  of  that  mercy  which,  through 
Jefus  Chrift,  the  Difcerner  of  all  hearts 

holds  forth  to  the  fincere  and  penitent. - 

Such  are  the  bleffed  effects  which  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  religion  produces  upon  the  inward 
moral  ftate  of  a  good  man.  Let  us  now, 

*  f  m  -  »  r  .  „  „  , 

, "  •  '  ■  * '  :  •  \  ^  »•  1  j  s,,,.. 

In  the  fecond  place,  confider  his  exter- 
nal  circumftances ;  and  examine  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  fame  principle  has  upon 

his  happinefs,  in  feveral  different  fituations 
of  life. 


Let  us  firft  view  him  in  what  the  world 
calls  profperity ;  when  his  circumftances 
are  eafy  or  affluent,  and  his  life  flows  in  a 

V 
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fmooth  untroubled  ftream.  Here,  it  might 
be  thought,  that  a  fenfe  of  the  divine  pre¬ 
fence  could  operate  upon  him  only,  or 
chiefly,  for  promoting  temperance,  and  re- 
ftraining  the  diforders  incident  to  a  profpe- 
rous  flate.  Valuable  effects,  indeed,  thefe 
are  ;  and  mod  conducive  to  the  true  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  that  is  agreeable  in  life.  But 
though  it,  doubtlefs,  does  exert  this  falu- 
tary  influence,  yet  it  flops  not  there.  It 
not  only  preferves  the  virtue  of  a  good  man 
amidft  the  temptations  of  pleafure,  but  it 
gives  to  his  profperity  a  fecurity,  and  a  pe¬ 
culiar  relifh,  which  to  others  is  unknown. 
He  who  is  without  a  fenfe  of  God  upon 
his  mind,  beholds  in  human  affairs  nothing 
but  a  perpetual  fluctuation,  and  viciflitude 
of  events.  He  is  furrounded  with  unknown 
caufes,  which  may  be  working  his  deftruc- 
tion  in  fecret.  He  cannot  avoid  perceiving, 
that  there  hangs  over  him  the  irrefiftible 
arm  of  that  Providence,  whofe  difpleafure 
he  has  done  nothing  to  flay  or  avert.  But 
he  who,  in  the  day  of  profperity,  dwells 

with  God,  is  delivered  from  thofe  difquiet- 

ing 
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ing  alarms.  He  dwells  as  with  a  friend 
and  protestor,  from  whom  he  conceives  his 
bleffings  to  proceed.  He  can  appeal  to  him 
for  the  thankfulnefs  with  which  he  receives 
them ;  and  for  his  endeavours  to  employ 
them  well.  He  trulls,  that  the  God  whom 
he  ferves  will  not  forfake  him;  that  the 
goodnefs  which  he  has  already  experienced, 
will  continue  to  blefs  him ;  and  though  he 
believes  himfelf  not  exempted  from  the 
changes  of  the  world,  yet,  in  the  midft  of 
thele,  he  has  ground  to  hope,  that  fburces 

of  comfort  and  liappinefs  fha.ll  always  be 
left  open  to  him. 

Moreover,  the  pleafures  of  life,  while 
they  laft,  are  unfpeakably  heightened  by 
the  prelence  of  that  Benefadlor  who  be¬ 
llows  them.  The  plealing  emotion  of  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  giver,  mingles  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  gift.  While  to  the  mere  world¬ 
ly  man,  the  whole  frame  of  nature  is  only 
a  vaft  irregular  fabric;  and  the  courfe  of 
human  affairs  no  more  than  a  confufed  fuc- 
celfion  of  fortuitous  events ;  all  nature  is 
beautified,  and  every  agreeable  incident  is 

enlivened, 
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enlivened,  to  him  who  beholds  God  in  all 
things.  Hence  arife  a  variety  of  pleafing 
fenfations,  to  fill  up  thole  folitary  hours,  in 
which  external  profperity  fupplies  him  with 
no  entertainment.  In  the  fmiling  fcenes  of 
nature,  he  contemplates  the  benignity  of 
its  author.  In  its  fublime  objects,  he  ad¬ 
mires  his  majefty.  In  its  awful  and  ter¬ 
rible  ones,  he  adores  his  power.  He  dwells 
in  this  world  as  in  a  magnificent  temple, 
which  is  full  of  the  glory  of  its  founder ; 
and  every  where  views  nature  offering  up 
its  incenfe  to  him,  from  a  thoufand  altars. 
Such  ideas  exalt  and  ennoble  the  human 
mind  ;  and  reficdl  an  additional  luflre  on 
the  brightnefs  of  profperity. 

I 

From  the  profperous,  let  us  next  turn  to 
the  affiidted  condition  of  a  good  man.  For, 
as  profperity  may,  afflidlion  certainly  will, 
at  one  time  or  other,  be  his  lot.  It  enters 
into  the  appointed  trial  of  his  virtue ;  and, 
in  one  degree  or  other,  is  the  doom  of  all. 
Here  we  fiiall  find  various  fituations  occur, 
in  which  no  relief  is  eq^al  to  what  a  vir¬ 
tuous 
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tuous  and  holy  man  derives  from  a  fenfe  of 
the  perpetual  prefence  of  God. 

Is  he,  for  inflance,  thrown  into  an  ob- 
fcure  condition  in  the  world,  without  friends 
to  aflift  him,  or  any  to  regard  and  conlider 
his  ftate  ?  He  enjoys  the  fatisfacftion  of 
thinking,  that  though  he  may  be  neglccled 
by  men,  he  is  not  forgotten  by  God.  In- 
coniiderable  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  he  knows, 
that  he  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  amidft  the  infinite  variety  of  be¬ 
ing,  or  loft  in  the  immenfity  of  his  works. 
The  poor  man  can,  with  as  much  en¬ 
couragement  as  the  rich  or  great,  lift  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  fay,  Neverthelefs ,  0 
Lord ,  I  am  continually  with  thee  :  Thou  hold- 
ef  me  by  my  right  hand.  The  gracious  pre¬ 
fence  of  that  Supreme  Being  is  affedled  by 
no  diverfty  of  rank  or  fortune.  It  imparts 
itfelf  alike  to  all  the  virtuous  and  upright ; 
like  its  glorious  image,  the  fun  in  the  fir¬ 
mament,  which  flieds  its  rays  equally  upon 
the  humble  cottage,  and  upon  the  palace  of 
Kings.  In  the  prefence  of  the  great  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  all  the  diftincftiona 
Yol.  III.  P  which 
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SERM.  which  vanity  has  contrived  to  make  among 

,  men,  totally  difappear.  All  ranks  are  on  one 

level.  ‘The  rich  and  the  poor  here  indeed 
meet  together ;  without  any  other  diilindlion 
than  what  arifes  from  the  heart  and  the  foul. 
The  fenfe  of  this,  lifts  the  poor  man  above 
contempt ;  fupports  his  fpirits  when  apt  to 
be  dejected ;  -and  bellows  dignity  on  the 
part  which  he  acts.  How  inconfiderable 
foever  that  part  may  appear  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  an  injudicious  world,  it  is  ennobled, 
when  virtuoully  performed,  by  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  his  divine  witnels.  He  can  bear 
with  indifference  the  fcorn  of  the  proud, 
as  long  as  he  knows,  that  there  is  one 
higher  than  the  higheft  to  regard  him. 
He  can  enjoy  himfelf  with  pleafure  in 
his  mean  habitation,  becaufe  he  believes 
that  God  dwells  with  him  there.  The 
Divine  prefence  chears  to  him  the  mofl 
lonely  retreat.  It  accompanies  his  Heps  to 

the  moll  dillant  regions  of  the  earth.  If 
he  Ihould  be  driven  into  exile  from  all  his 
friends,  and  obliged  to  dwell  in  the  utter- 

mof  parts  of  the  fea ,  even  there  God’s  hand 

would 
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' would  hold  him ,  and  his  right  hand  would  SE  R  M. 
guide  him.  Though  left  without  compa¬ 
nion  or  friend,  he  never  thinks  himfelf  de¬ 
folate,  as  long  as  he  can  fay,  I  am  fill  with 
God. 

4 

But  though  raifed  above  obfcurity  or 
poverty,  yet,  in  any  fituation  of  fortune,  ca¬ 
lumny  and  reproach  may  be  the  lot  of  the 
fervant  of  God.  His  good  intentions  may 
be  mifconftrudled ;  his  character  unjuftly 
traduced  ;  and,  to  the  open  reviling  of  ene¬ 
mies,  the  more  bitter  unkindnefs  of  friends 
may  fometimes  be  joined.  In  this  fitua¬ 
tion,  when  wounded  in  fpirit,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  unable  to  make  his  innocence  appear, 
to  whom  fhall  he  have  recourfe  for  defence, 
to  whom  make  his  laft  appeal,  but  to  that 
God  who  is  ever  prefent  with  him,  and 
who  knoweth  his  heart  ?  Howr  frequent¬ 
ly,  amidft  the  injuftice  and  opprqffion  of 
the  world,  has  dill  relied  innocence  had  no 
other  relief  but  this  ?  “  God  is  my  wit- 

“  nc-'s-  God  is  my  avenger.  He  hath  feen 
“  it;  and  he  will  repay.”  A  good  con¬ 
i’  2  fcience. 
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S  E  R  M.  feience,  it  is  true,  is,  of  itfelf,  a  powerful 

l  _ _ fupport.  But  God  is  Lord  of  the  con- 

fcience ;  and  it  is  only  when  connected 
with  a  fenfe  of  divine  prefence  and  appro-  • 
bation,  that  a  good  confcience  becomes  a 
iteady  principle  of  fortitude  in  the  mind, 
under  all  difeouragements.  Hence,  a  vir¬ 
tuous  man  polfeiTes  a  high  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  both  on  the  praife,  and  on  the 
cenfure  of  the  world.  It  is  enough  to  him, 
if,  when  undergoing  the  fame  reproaches 
which  Job  buffered  from  his  miftaken 
friends,  he  can  fay  with  him,  Behold  my 
voitnefs  is  in  heaven ,  and  my  record  is  on 
high  He  affects  not  to  divulge  his  good 
deeds  to  the  world.  He  is  without  con¬ 
cern  whether  the  world  be  acquainted  with 
them,  or  not.  He  knoweth,  that  his  Father 
‘which  is  in  heaven  feeth  in  fecret ;  and  that 
his  prayers  and  his  alms  come  up  in  grateful 
memorial  before  him.  With  me,  it  is  a  fmall 
thing  to  be  judged  of  you ,  or  of  man  s  judge¬ 
ment  ;  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord  j.  He 


$  Job  xvi.  19. 
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fall  bring  forth  my  righteovfnefs ,  at  lad,  as  SER.M. 

the  light ,  and  my  judgement  as  the  noon  day. 

In  this  confcioufnefs  of  integrity,  he  looks 

down  with  indifference,  as  from  a  fuperior 

ftation,  upon  the  harfh  cenfures  of  a  giddy 

and  ignorant  world.  The  fenfe  of  being 

continually  with  God  diffufes  over  his  foul 
•/ 

a  holy  calm,  which  unjuft  reproach  cannot 
difturb.  In  the  prefence  of  that  auguft  and 
venerable  witnefs,  all  the  noife  and  cla¬ 
mours  of  men,  like  the  murmurings  of  a 
diflant  ftorm,  die  away. 

* 

Lastly,  Suppofing  the  character  of  a 
good  man  to  be  untainted  by  reproach* 
fuppofing  alfo  his  external  fituation  to  be 
opulent  or  diftinguifhed,  many,  notwith- 
ftanding,  and  fevere,  are  the  diftreffes  to 
which  he  may  be  expofed.  Secret  griefs 
'  may  be  preying  upon  him ;  and  his  heart 
left  to  feed  in  filence  on  its  own  bitternefs. 

He  may  labour  under  fore  difeafe,  and  dif- 
cern  his  earthly  frame  gradually  moulder¬ 
ing  into  dull.  He  may  be  deprived  of  thofe 
friends  and  relatives  who  had  been  the 

P  3  chief 
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S  E  R  M.  chief  comforts  of  his  ftate  ;  or  may  be  ob- 
liged  to  prepare  himfelf  for  taking  farewel 
of  them  for  ever.  In  the  mid  it  of  thefe 
various  affli&ing  fcenes  of  human  life,  no 
confolation  can  be  more  powerful  than 
what  arifes  from  the  prefence  of  a  divine 
protestor  and  guardian,  to  whom  our  cafe, 
with  all  its  borrows,  is  perfectly  known. 
To  him ,  fays  the  Pfalmift,  I  poured  out  my 
complaint.  I Jhowed  before  him  my  trouble * 
1  looked  on  my  right  hand  and  viewed ;  but 
behold  there  was  no  man  who  cared  for  my 


fold.  1  fluid  unto  thee ,  0  Lord. ,  thou  art  my 
refuge.  When  my  fpirit  was  overwhelmed, 
within  me ,  then  thou  knewef  my  path 

We  all  know,  that  to  communicate  our 


grief  to  a  faithful  friend,  often  gives  eafe 
and  relief  to  the  burdened  heart.  Such  com¬ 
munication  we  are  encouraged  to  make,  and 
fuch  relief  we  may  expect  tp  find,  in  pour¬ 
ing  out  our  heart  before  that  God  in  whom 
companions  flow.  We  may  have  no  earthly 
friend  to  whom  we  can  with  full  confi- 


*  Ffalm  cxlii.  2.  3.  4. 
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dence  difclofe  all  our  furrows ;  or  we  may  SERM. 
want  words  m  which  to  exprefs  them.  but 
Go  J  is  the  fearcher  of  all  hearts  ;  and  the 
hearer  of  all  prayers.  To  the  fecret  an¬ 
guish  of  the  foul,  he  is  no  inattentive  wit- 
nels.  Every  groan  which  is  heaved  from  the 
labouring  bofom,  though  heard  by  no  hu¬ 
man  ear,  reaches  his  throne.  As  he  knows 
our  frame ,  fo  he  remembers  we  are  dujl ;  and 
thence  light  arifes  to  the  upright  in  dark- 
nefs.  For  the  hope  naturally  fprings,  that 
this  beneficent  being  will  pity  them,  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children ;  and  in  the  midft 
of  thofe  diftrefles  which  the  prefent  cir- 
cumftances  of  man  render  unavoidable, 
will  fend  them  help  from  his  fancluary.  Sur¬ 
rounded  with  this  compaifionate  prefence 
of  the  Almighty,  good  men  never  view 
themfelves  as  left  in  tins  vaie  of  tears,  to 
bear,  folitary  and  alone,  the  whole  weight 
of  human  woe.  In  their  daric,  as  well  as 
in  their  brighter  hours,  God  is  with  them. 

Even  in  that  valley  of  the  Ihadow  of  death, 
where  no  friend,  no  comforter,  can  go  a- 
long  to  aid  them,  he  is  with  them  ftill.  In 

P  4  the 
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S  E  R  m.  the  laft  extremity  of  nature,  the  rod  and 
^4—  faff  °f  thc  Shepherd  of  Ifrael  fupport  them. 

Thus  I  have  fhown,  though  in  an  im¬ 
perfect  manner,  what  benefits  holy  men 
dei  ive  fi  om  a  habitual  fenfe  of  the  divme 
prefence.  It  animates  and  ftrengthens  their 
virtue.  It  enlivens  and  brightens  their  pro- 
fperity.  Under  various  forms  of  adverfity, 

it  affords  them  confolation  and  relief. _ 

Such  confiderations,  undoubtedly,  form  a 
flrong  argument  in  favour  of  a  devout  fpi- 
i  it,  and  a  virtuous  life.  But  they  are  con¬ 
fiderations  which  may,  probably,  be  regard¬ 
ed  by  fome,  as  ideal  and  vifionary  ;  recjuirmg 
aid  from  a  heated,  or  an  enthufiaftic  fancy, 
in  order  to  give  them  force.  I  readily  ad¬ 
mit,  that  amidft  the  hurry  and  turbu-  ' 
lence  of  the  world,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
bring  thefe  religious  fentiments  as  fully  in¬ 
to  view,  as  is  neceffary  for  their  making  a 
juft  impreffion  on  the  foul.  This  requires 
the  effort  of  an  intelligent  and  feeling 
mind;  and  therefore  cannot  be  expe&ed 
to  be  commonly  found.  To  the  unreflect¬ 
ing 
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ing  crowd,  nothing  appears  real,  but  what 
is  expofed  to  fenfe.  What  is  invifible,  is 
the  fame  to  them,  as  if  it  had  no  exiftence. 
But  by  the  groffnefs  of  their  own  concep¬ 
tions,  they  have  no  title  to  meafure  thofe  of 
others.  While  they  afFedt  to  treat  all  con- 
fiderations  taken  from  the  fenfe  of  the  di¬ 
vine  prefence,  as  vifionary  and  enthufiaf- 
tic,  it  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  clearly 
fhown,  that  they  are  founded  on  the  moil 
certain  and  unqueftionable  principles  of 
reafon.  They  eflentially  belong  not  to  re¬ 
vealed  only,  but  to  natural,  religion.  Their 
reality  can  be  denied  by  none,  but  thofe 
who  deny  that  God  exifts,  or  that  he  go¬ 
verns  the  world.  For,  if  he  ex  ill,  he  mull 
undoubtedly  pervade  and  infpedl  the  world 
which  he  governs.  He  mu  ft  know  what 
is  going  on  throughout  his  own  univerfe  - 
and  efpecially  muft  know  what  pafles  with¬ 
in  the  hearts  which  he  has  made,  and  of 
which  he  is  to  judge.  To  be  every  where 
prefent,  is  the  attribute  of  his  nature, 
which,  of  all  others,  is  the  moft  neceffary 
to  his  adminiftration  of  the  univerfe.  This, 

accordingly. 
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SERM.  accordingly,  is  an  attribute  which  all  re- 
L  ligions  have  afcribed  to  him.  All  nations 

have  believed  in  it.  All  focieties  appeal  to 
it,  in  the  folemnities  of  an  oath,  by  which 
they  determine  controverlies.  This  attri¬ 
bute  being  once  admitted  to  belong  to  the 
Deity,  the  confequences  which  I  have  de¬ 
duced  from  it,  plainly  and  naturally  fol¬ 
low  :  And  every  good  man  has  ground  to 
fay,  0  Lord ,  J  am  continually  with  thee. 


S  E  R- 
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On  Patience. 
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Luke,  xxi.  19. 

In  your  Patience  pojfefs  ye  your  fouls. 


poffeffion  of  our  fouls  is  a  very  em- 
-1  phatical  expreffion.  It  defcribes  that 
ftate  in  which  a  man  has  both  the  full 
command,  and  the  undifturbed  enjoyment 
of  himfelf ;  in  oppolition  to  his  undergo¬ 
ing  fome  inward  agitation  which  difcom- 
pofes  his  powers.  Upon  the  leaft  reflec¬ 
tion,  it  mult  appear,  how  elfential  fuch  a 
ftate  of  mind  is  to  happinefs.  He  only 
who  thus  poffejfes  his  foul  is  capable  of  pol- 
felling  any  other  thing  with  advantage  ; 
and  in  order  to  attain  and  prelerve  this 

felf- 
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XI. 


felf-poffeffion,  the  mod  important  requili'cfi 
is,  the  habitual  exercife  of  patience. 

I  know  that  patience  is  apt  to  be  ranked 
by  many,  among  the  more  humble  and 
obfcure  virtues  ;  belonging  chiefly  to  thofe 
who  groan  on  a  fick-bed,  or  who  languifh  in 
a  prifon.  If  their  fituation  be,  happily,  of  a 
different  kind,  they  imagine  that  there  is 
no  occafion  for  the  difcipline  of  patience 
being  preached  to  them.  But  I  hope  to 
make  it  appear,  that,  in  every  circum fiance 
of  life,  no  virtue  is  more  important,  both 
to  duty  and  to  happinefs  ;  or  more  requi- 
fite  for  forming  a  manly  and  worthy  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  not  confined  to  a  fituation  of 
continued  adverfity.  It  principally,  in¬ 
deed,  regards  the  difagreeable  circum- 
flances  which  are  apt  to  occur.  But,  in 
our  prefent  flate,  the  occurrence  of  thefe 
is  fo  frequent,  that,  in  every  condition  of 
life,  patience  is  inceffantly  called  forth. 
Profperity  cannot  be  enjoyed,  any  more 
than  adverfity  fupported,  without  it.  It 
muff  enter  into  the  temper,  and  form  the , 

habit  of  the  foul,  if  we  would  pafs  through 

the 
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the  world  with  tranquillity  and  honour.  SERM. 
What  I  purpofe  is,  to  point  out  fome  of  XI* 
the  chief  occafions  on  which  patience  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  to  recommend  and  enforce 
the  exercife  of  it,  in  order  to  our  pojfejfing 
our  fouls. 


I.  Patience  under  provocations.  The 
wide  circle  of  human  fociety  is  diverfified 
by  an  endlefs  variety  of  characters,  difpo- 
fitions,  and  pafhons.  Uniformity  is,  in  no 
refjpect,  the  genius  of  the  world.  Every 
man  is  marked  by  fome  peculiarity  which 
diflinguifhes  him  from  another :  and  no 
where  can  two  individuals  be  found  who 
are  exactly,  and  in  all  refpects,  alike. 
Where  fo  much  diverfity  obtains,  it  can¬ 
not  but  happen,  that,  in  the  intercourfe 
which  men  are  obliged  to  maintain,  their 
tempers  fla.aH  often  be  ill  adjufted  to  that 
intercourfe  ;  fhall  jar,  and  interfere  with 
each  other.  Hence,  in  every  ftation,  the 
higheft  as  well  as  the  loweft,  and  in  every 
condition  of  life,  public,  private,  and  dome- 
flic,  occafions  of  irritation  frequently  arife. 

We 
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SERM.  We  are  provoked,  fometimes,  by  the  folly 
.  x  and  levity  of  thofe  with  whom  we  are  con¬ 
nected;  fometimes,  by  their  indifference  or 
neglebt ;  by  the  incivility  of  a  friend,  the 
haughtinefs  of  a  fuperior,  or  the  infolent 
behaviour  of  one  in  lower  Ration.  Hardly 
a  day  paffes,  without  fomewhat  or  other  oc¬ 
curring,  which  ferves  to  ruffle  the  man  of  im¬ 
patient  fpirit.  Of  courfe,  fuch  a  man  lives 
in  a  continual  ftorm.  He  knows  not  what 
it  is  to  enjoy  a  train  of  good  humour. 
Servants,  neighbours,  friends,  fpoufe,  and 
children,  all,  through  the  unreftrained  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  temper,  become  fources  of  di- 
fturbance  and  vexation  to  him.  In  vain 
is  affluence  ;  in  vain  are  health  and  profpe- 
rity.  The  leaft  trifle  is  fufficient  to  dift 
compofe  his  mind,  and  poifon  his  plea- 
fures.  His  very  amufements  are  mixed 
with  turbulence  and  pafiion. 

I  would  befeech  this  man  to  confider,  of 
what  fmall  moment  the  provocations  which 
he  receives,  or  at  leaft  imagines  himlelf  to 
receive,  are  really  in  themfelves  ;  but  oi 

what  great  moment  he  makes  them,  by 

fuffering 
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fuffering  them  to  deprive  him  of  the  pof-  SERM, 
fellion  of  himfelf.  I  would  befeech  him, 
to  confider,  how  many  hours  of  happinefs 
he  throws  away,  which  a  little  more  pa¬ 
tience  would  allow  him  to  enjoy ;  and  how 
much  he  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  mod 
infignificant  perfons  to  render  him  mife-* 
rable.  “  But  who  can  expect,”  we  hear  him 
exclaim,  “  that  he  is  to  poffefs  the  infenfi- 
“  bility  of  a  done  ?  Kow  is  it  pofiible  for 
“  human  nature  to  endure  fo  many  re- 
“  peated  provocations  ?  or  to  bear  calmly 
“  with  fuch  unreafonable  behaviour  r” — 

My  brother  !  if  you  can  bear  with  no  in- 
ftances  of  unreafonable  behaviour,  with¬ 
draw  yourfelf  from  the  world.  You  are 
no  longer  fit  to  live  in  it.  Leave  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  men.  Retreat  to  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  the  defert ;  or  {hut  yourfelf  up 
in  a  cell.  For  here,  in  the  midfl:  of  fo- 
ciety,  offences  mujl  come .  You  might  as  well 
expect,  when  you  beheld  a  calm  atmo- 
fphere,  and  a  clear  fky,  that  no  clouds  were 
ever  to  rife,  and  no  winds  to  blow,  as  that 
your  life  was  long  to  proceed,  without  re¬ 
ceiving 
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ceiving  provocations  from  human  frailty. 
The  careieis  and  the  imprudent,  the  giddy 
and  the  fickle,  the  ungrateful  and  the  in- 
terelted,  every  where  meet  us.  They  are 
the  briars  and  the  thorns,  with  which  the 
paths  of  human  life  are  befet.  He  only 
who  can  hold  his  courfe  amone  them  with 

O 


patience  and  equanimity,  he  who  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  bear  what  he  muff  expect  to  hap¬ 
pen,  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man. 

Did  you  only  preferve  yourfelf  compo- 
fed  for  a  moment,  you  would  perceive  the 
infignificancy  of  molt  of  thofe  provocations 
which  you  magnify  fo  highly.  When  a  few 
funs  more  have  rolled  over  your  head,  the 
ftorm  will  have,  of  itfelf,  fubfided ;  the  caufe 
of  your  prefent  impatience  and  difturbance 
will  be  utterly  forgotten.  Can  you  not,  then, 
anticipate  this  hour  of  calmnefs  to  your¬ 
felf  ;  and  begin  to  enjoy  the  peace  which 
it  will  certainly  bring  ?  If  others  have  be¬ 
haved  improperly,  leave  them  to  their  own 
folly,  without  becoming  the  victim  of  then- 
caprice,  and  punifhing  yourfelf  on  their 

account. - Patience,  in  this  exercife  of  it, 

cannot 
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cannot  be  too  much  ftudied  by  all  who 
wifh  their  life  to  flow  in  a  fmooth  fhream. 


It  is  the  reafon  of  a  man,  in  oppofition  to 
the  paflion  of  a  child.  It  is  the  enjoyment 
of  peace,  in  oppofition  to  uproar  and  con- 
fufion.  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  ow?i 
fpirit ,  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken  down ,  and 
without  walls  *. — The  next  important  ex- 
ercife  of  patience  is, 


II.  Patience  under  difappointments. 
Thefe  will  often  happen  to  the  bed:  and 


wifeft  men  ;  fometimes,  to  the  wifeft  and 
bell  concerted  plans.  They  may  happen, 
too,  not  through  any  imprudence  of  thofe 
who  have  devifed  the  plan,  not  even 
through  the  malice  or  ill  defign  of  others  ; 
but  merely  in  confequence  of  fome  of  thofe 
crofs  incidents  of  life  which  could  not  be 
forefeen.  On  fuch  occasions,  perfons  of  a 
warm  and  fanguine  temper  are  prefently  in 
a  ferment.  They  had  formed  their  hopes. 


as  they  think,  upon  the  juftefl:  grounds. 
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They  had  waited  long  for  fuccefs  ;  and 
borne  with  many  delays.  But  when  their 
defigns  are  brought  to  fo  unexpected  an 
ilfue  ;  when,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  they  find  their  hopes  finally  blafted, 
all  patience  forfakes  them  ;  they  no  longer 
poffefs  their  fouls  ;  the  moft  paflionate  ex¬ 
clamations  break  forth.  “To  whom,  ex- 
“  cept  to  them,  could  fuch  a  difappoint- 
“  ment  have  happened  ?  Since  the  creation 
“  of  the  world,  was  fuch  a  combination  of 
“  difaftrous  incidents  ever  beheld  ?  Why 
“  are  they  doomed  to  be  fo  unfortunate 

“  beyond  all  others  ?” - Alas  !  how  un- 

fkilfully  have  you  calculated  the  courfe  of 
human  events  ?  How  rafhly  and  prefump- 
tuoufly  had  you  trufled  to  fuccefs  ?  To 
whom  was  it  ever  given,  to  guard  againft 
all  the  viciflitudes,  which  the  fluctuating 
fajhion  of  the  world  is  inceffantly  bringing 
about  ?  If  one  friend,  to  whom  you  look¬ 
ed  up,  has  died,  or  another  has  loft  his  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  ;  if  the  opinion  of  the 
public  is  changed,  and  its  favour  has  been 
withdrawn  ;  if  fome  miftakes  have  occur¬ 
red 
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red  to  leffen  the  good  will  of  a  patron  on 
whom  you  depended  ;  if,  through  the  con¬ 
currence  of  thefe,  or  fuch  like  circum- 
ftances,  a  more  fortunate  rival  has  prevail¬ 
ed  againft  you  ;  what  is  there  in  all  this, 
that  differs  from  the  ordinary  lot  of  man  ? 
Are  we  not,  each  in  his  turn,  doomed  to 
experience  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  pur- 
fuits  ?  Why,  then,  aggravate  our  misfor¬ 
tunes  by  the  unreafonable  violence  of  an 
impatient  fpirit  ?  If  our  defigns  have  fail¬ 
ed  through  rafhnefs  or  mifcondudt,  let 
us  blame  ourfelves.  If  they  have  failed 
through  circumftances  which  we  could  not 
prevent,  let  us  fubmit  to  the  fate  of  man  - 
and  wait,  with  patience,  till  a  more  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  fhall  occur  of  regaining 
fuccefs. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  turn  to  the  other  fide 
of  the  profpecf ;  and  calmly  conlider  how 
dubious  it  was,  whether  the  fuccefs  which 
we  longed  for,  would  have  proved  a  ble£ 
ling.  Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  man 
in  this  life  ?  Perhaps,  the  accomplifhment 
of  our  defigns  might  have  been  pregnant 
•  0^2  with 
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SERM.  with  rnifery.  Perhaps,  from  our  prefent 
--^1  _  difappointment,  future  profperity  may  rife. 
Of  fiich  unlooked  for  illues,  we  all  know 
there  have  been  many  examples.  Who  can 
tel!,  whether  our  cafe  may  not  add  one  to  the 
number  ? — At  any  rate,  let  us  recoiled, 
that  there  is  a  Supreme  Ruler,  who  difpofes 
of  the  affairs  of  men  ;  under  whom,  all  fe- 
cond  caufes  work  only  as  fubordinate  a- 
gents.  Looking  up  to  that  irrefiflible  arm 
which  is  iiretched  over  our  heads,  let  us 
be  calm  ;  let  us  fubmit  and  adore.  Either 
to  defpair,  or  to  rage,  under  difappoint- 
ments,  is  finful.  By  the  former,  we  injure 
ourfelves.  By  the  latter,  we  infult  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  provoke  its  difpleafure  to  con¬ 
tinue.  To  pojfejs  our  fouls  in  patience  is,  at 
once,  our  wifdom  as  men,  and  our  duty 
as  Chriftians.  The  benefits  of  this  virtue 
are  fo  often  reaped  in  this  world,  that 
good  policy  alone  would  recommend  it  to 
every  thinking  man.  Difappointments  de¬ 
range,  and  overcome,  vulgar  minds.  The 
patient  and  the  wife,  by  a  proper  improve- 
mentj  frequently  make  them  contribute  to 
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their  high  advantage. — Let  me  next  recom¬ 
mend, 

III.  Patience  tinder  reftraints.  Nu¬ 
merous  are  the  reftraints  impofed  on  us,  by 
the  nature  of  the  human  condition.  To 
the  reftraints  of  authority  and  law,  all 
muft  fubmit.  The  reftraints  of  education 
and  dilcipline  lie  on  the  young.  Conii- 
derations  of  health  reftrain  the  indulgence 
of  pleasure.  Attentions  to  fortune  reftrain 
expence.  Regard  to  friends,  whom  we  are 
bound  to  pleafe  ;  refpecl  to  eftablifhed  cu- 
ftoms,  and  to  the  opinions  of  fociety,  im- 

pofe  reftraints  on  our  general  behaviour. 

__  * 

There  is  no  man,  in  any  rank  of  life,  who 
is  always  at  liberty  to  aft  according  as  he 
would  incline.  In  Ibme  quarter  or  other, 
he  is  limited  by  circumftances,  that  either 
actually  confine,  or  that  ought  at  leaft  to 
confine  and  reftrain  him. 

Thefe  reftraints,  the  impatient  are  apt  to 
fcorn.  They  will  needs  burft  the  barriers 
which  reafon  had  erefted,  or  their  fitua- 
tion  had  formed  ;  and  without  regard  to 
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confcquences,  give  free  fcope  to  their  pre- 
fent  wifli.  Hence,  many  dangerous  ex- 
cefles  flow ;  much  confufion  and  mifery 
are  produced  in  human  life.  Had  men 
the  patience  to  fubmit  to  their  condition, 
and  to  wait  till  it  fhoulcl  allow  them  a 
freer  indulgence  of  their  defires,  they 
might,  in  a  Ihort  time,  obtain  the  power 
of  gratifying  them  with  fafety.  If  the 
young,  for  inftance,  would  undergo,  with 
patience,  the  labours  of  education,  they 
would  rife,  at  a  proper  period,  to  honours, 
riches,  or  eafe.  If  the  infirm  would,  with 
patience,  bear  the  regulations  which  their 
conftitution  demands,  they  might  regain 
the  comforts  of  health.  If  perfons  of  ftrait- 
ened  fortune  had  patience  to  conform  them- 
felves  to  their  circumftances,  and  to  abridge 
their  pleafures,  they  might,  by  degrees,  im¬ 
prove  and  advance  their  ftate.  Whereas, 
by  eagernefs  of  temper,  and  precipitancy 
of  indulgence,  they  forfeit  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  patience  would  have  procu¬ 
red  ;  and  incur  the  oppofite  evils  to  their 
full  extent. 
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In  the  prefent  ftate  of  human  affairs,  SERM. 
no  leffon  is  more  neceflary  to  be  learned 
by  all,  to  be  inculcated  on  the  young,  and 
to  be  pradtifed  by  the  old,  than  that  of 
patient  fubmiffion  to  neceffity.  For  under 
the  law  of  neceffity,  we  are  all  inevitably 
placed.  No  man  is,  or  can  be,  always  his 
own  mafter.  We  are  obliged,  in  a  thou- 
fand  cafes,  to  fubmit  and  obey.  The  dif- 
cipline  of  patience  preferves  our  minds  ea- 
fy,  by  conforming  them  to  our  ftate.  By 
the  impetuofity  of  an  impatient  and  un- 
fubmitting  temper,  we  fight  againft  an  un¬ 
conquerable  power ;  and  aggravate  the  e- 
vils  we  muft  endure. — Another  important 
exercife  of  the  virtue  concerning  which 
we  difeourfe,  is, 


IV.  Patience  under  injuries  and 
wrongs.  To  thefe,  amidft  the  prefent  con- 
fufion  of  the  world,  all  are  expofed.  No 
ftation  is  fo  high,  no  power  fo  great,  no 
character  fo  unblemifhed,  as  to  exempt 
men  from  being  attacked  by  rafhnefs,  ma¬ 
lice,  or  envy.  To  behave  under  fuch  at- 
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s  E  R  m.  tacks  with  due  patience  and  moderation, 
> — is,  it  muft  be  confefled,  one  of  the  moil 
trying  exercifes  of  virtue.-— But,  in  order 
to  prevent  miftakes  on  this  fubjecd,  it  is 
neceifary  to  obferve,  that  a  tame  fubmif- 
fion  to  wrongs  is  not  required  by  religion. 
We  are,  by  no  means,  to  imagine,  that  re¬ 
ligion  tends  to  extinguilh  the  fenfe  of  ho¬ 
nour,  or  to  fupprefs  the  exertion  of  a  man¬ 
ly  fpirit.  It  is  under  a  falfe  apprehenhon 
of  this  kind,  that  Chriftian  patience  is 
fometimes  ftigmatifed  in  difcourfe,  as  no 
other  than  a  different  name  for  cowardice. 
On  the  contrary,  every  man  of  virtue 
ought  to  feel  what  is  due  to  his  character, 
and  to  fupport  properly  his  own  rights. 
Refentment  of  wrong,  is  an  ufeful  principle 
in  human  nature  ;  and  for  the  wifeft  pur- 
pofes,  was  implanted  in  our  frame.  It  is 
the  neceifary  guard  of  private  rights  ;  and 
the  great  reftraint  on  the  infolence  of  the 
violent,  who,  if  no  refiftance  were  made, 
would  trample  on  the  gentle  and  peace¬ 
able. 

\ 

Refentment,  however,  if  not  kept  with- 
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in  due  bounds,  is  in  hazard  of  riling  into  serm, 

v  r 

fierce  and  cruel  revenge.  It  is  the  office  of  .  '  J 

patience,  to  temper  refentment  by  reafon. 

In  this  view,  it  is  molt  properly  defcribed  in 
the  text,  by  a  man’s  pojfefing  his  foul ;  acting 
the  part  which  felf-clefence,  which  juftice,  or 
honour,  require  him  to  act,  without  being 
tranfported  out  of  himfelf  by  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  anger ;  or  infilling  on  fuch  de¬ 
grees  of  reparation  as  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  wrong  that  he  has  buffered.  What 
proportion,  for  inftance,  is  there  between 
the  life  of  a  man,  and  an  affront  received 
by  fome  rafh  expreflion  in  converfation, 
which  the  wife  would  have  flighted  ;  and 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  would 
have  been  forgotten  by  every  one  ?  How 
fantaftic,  then,  how  unjuftifiable,  are  thofe 
fuppofed  laws  of  modern  honour,  which 
for  fuch  an  affront,  require  no  lefs  repara¬ 
tion  than  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature ; 
and  which,  to  obtain  this  reparation,  re¬ 
quire  a  man  to  endanger  his  own  life  ? 

Laws,  which  as  they  have  no  foundation 
in  reafon,  never  received  the  lead  function 

from 
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SERM'  from  any  of  the  wife  and  polifhed  nations 
•  of  antiquity ;  but  were  devifed  in  the 
darkeft  ages  of  the  world,  and  are  derived 
to  us  from  the  ferocious  barbarity  of  Go¬ 
thic  manners. 

Nothing  is  fo  inconfiftent  with  felf-pof- 
feifion  as  violent  anger.  It  overpowers 
reafon ;  confounds  our  ideas ;  diftorts  the 
appearance,  and  blackens  the  colour,  of 
every  object.  By  the  ftorm  which  it  raifes 
within,  and  by  the  mifehiefs  which  it  oc- 
cafions  without,  it  generally  brings  on  the 
paftionate  and  revengeful  man,  greater  mi- 
fery  than  he  can  bring  on  his  enemy.  Pa¬ 
tience  allays  this  deftructive  tempeft,  by 
making  room  for  the  return  of  calm  and 
fober  thought.  It  fufpends  the  blow  which 
iudden  refentment  was  ready  to  inflidt.  It 
difpoles  us  to  attend  to  the  alleviating  cir- 
cumftances,  which  may  be  difeovered  in 
the  midft  of  the  wrongs  we  fuppofe  our- 
felves  to  have  fuffered.  Hence,  it  natural- 

\ 

ly  inclines  us  to  the  moderate  and  gentle 
fide ;  and  while  it  allows  all  proper  mea- 
fures  to  be  taken,  both  for  fafety,  and  for 
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juft  redrefs,  it  makes  way  for  returning 
peace.  Without  fome  degree  of  patience 
exercifed  under  injuries,  human  life  would 
be  rendered  a  ftate  of  perpetual  hoftility ; 
offences  and  retaliations  would  fucceed  to 
one  another  in  endlefs  train ;  and  the  world 
would  become  a  field  of  blood. — It  now 
remains  to  recommend, 

V.  Patience  under  adverfity  and  af¬ 
fliction.  This  is  the  molt  conjmon  fenfe 
in  which  this  virtue  is  underftood ;  as  it. 
refpects  difeafe,  poverty,  old  age,  lofs  of 
friends,  and  the  other  calamities  which  are 
incident  to  human  life.  Though  a  man  live 
many  years ,  and  rejoice  in  them  all ,  yet  let 
him  remember  the  days  of  darknefs ,  for  they 
Jhall  be  many  *.  The  various  duties  to 
which  patience,  under  this  view,  gives  rife, 
afford  a  larger  fubjeCt  to  difcourfe  than  I 
am  at  prefent  to  purfue.  In  general,  there 
are  two  chief  exercifes  of  patience  under 
adverfity  ;  one  refpeding  God,  and  another 
refpecting  men. 
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SERM.  Patience,  with  refped  to  God,  muft,  in 
in  the  days  of  trouble,  fupprefs  the  rifings 
of  a  murmuring  and  rebellious  fpirit.  It 
muft  appear  in  that  calm  refignation  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  which  is  expreffed  in  thofe 
pious  lentiments  of  ancient  good  men  :  I 
' was  dumb ;  I  opened  not  my  mouth ,  becaufe 
thou  didjl  it.  It  is  the  Lord ,  let  him  do  what 
feemeth  good  in  his  eyes.  Shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord ,  a?id  / hall  we 
not  receive  evil  alfo  ?  This  is  loyalty  to  the 
great  Governor  of  the  univerfe.  This  is 
that  reverence  which  fo  well  becomes  crea¬ 
tures  who  know  they  are  dependent,  and 
who  muft  confefs  themfelves  to  be  finful. 
Such  a  fpirit  is  fitted  to  attract  the  favour 
of  Heaven  ;  and  to  bring  the  fevere  vifita- 
tion  fooner  to  a  dole.  Whereas  the  ftub- 
born  and  impatient,  who  fubmit  not  them¬ 
felves  to  the  decrees  of  the  Moft  High,  re¬ 
quire  to  be  humbled  and  fubdued  by  a 
continuance  of  chaftifement. 

Patience  in  adverfity,  with  refped  to 
men,  muft  appear  by  the  compofure  and 
tranquillity  of  our  behaviour.  The  loud 
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complaint,  the  querulous  temper,  and  fret-  SERM. 
ful  l'pirit,  difgrace  every  character.  They  ,  XIl^ 
Ihow  a  mind  that  is  unmanned  by  misfor¬ 
tunes.  We  weaken  thereby  the  fympathy 
of  others;  and  eftrange  them  from  the  of¬ 
fices  of  kindnefs  and  comfort.  The  exer¬ 
tions  of  pity  will  be  feeble,  when  it  is 
mingled  with  contempt.  At  the  fame  time, 
by  thus  weakly  yielding  to  adverfity,  we 
allow  its  weight  to  bear  us  down  with 
double  prefigure.  Patience,  by  preferving 
com po fure  within,  relifts  the  impreffion 
which  trouble  makes  from  without.  By 
leaving  the  mind  open  to  every  confolation, 
it  naturally  tends  to  alleviate  our  burden.- 

- To  maintain  a  fteady  and  unbroken 

mind,  amidft  all  the  fhocks  of  the  world, 
forms  the  higheft  honour  of  a  man.  Pa¬ 
tience,  on  fuch  occalions,  rifes  to  magna¬ 
nimity.  It  fhows  a  great  and  noble  mind, 
which  is  able  to  reft  on  itfelf,  on  God,  and 
a  good  confidence  ;  which  can  enjoy  itfelf 
amidft  ail  evils  ;  and  would  rather  endure 

*  'V  s 

tide  gieateft  hardfhips,  than  fiibmit  to  what 
was  diihonourable5  in  order  to  obtain  re¬ 
lief. 
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lief.  This  gives  proof  of  a  ftrength  that 
is  derived  from  Heaven.  It  is  a  beam  of 
the  Immortal  Light,  Ihining  on  the  heart. 
Such  patience,  is  the  molt  complete  triumph 
of  religion  and  virtue  ;  and  accordingly  it 
has  ever  characterifed  thofe  whofe  names 
have  been  tranfmitted  with  honour  to  po- 
fterity.  It  has  ennobled  the  hero,  the  faint, 
and  the  martyr.  We  are  troubled  on  every 
fide ,  yet  not  diftrejfed ;  we  are  perplexed ,  but 
not  in  defpair ;  perfecuted ,  but  not  forfaken  ; 
cafl  down ,  but  not  defrayed 

Thus  I  have  traced  Patience  through 
feveral  of  its  moll  important  operations,  in 
different  circumflances  of  life  ;  under  pro¬ 
vocations  ;  under  difappointments ;  under 
reftraints ;  under  injuries  ;  and  under  af¬ 
flictions.  We  now  fee,  that  it  is  a  virtue 
of  univerfal  ufe.  No  man,  in  any  condi¬ 
tion,  can  pafs  his  days  with  tolerable  com¬ 
fort,  who  has  not  learned  to  praCtife  it. 
His  profperity  will  be  continually  difturb- 
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ed ;  and  his  adverfity  will  be  clouded  with 
double  darknefs.  He  will  be  uneafy  and 
troublefome  to  all  with  whom  he  is  con¬ 
nected  ;  and  will  be  more  troublefome 

to  himfelf  than  to  any  other. - Let  me 

particularly  advife  thofe  who  with  to  cul¬ 
tivate  fo  neceffary  a  virtue,  to  begin  their 
cultivation  of  it,  on  occafions  when  iinall 
offences  and  provocations  arife.  It  is  a 
great,  but  common,  error  to  imagine,  that 
we  are  at  liberty  to  give  loofe  reins  to  tem¬ 
per,  among  the  trivial  occurrences  of  life. 
No  excufe  for  irritation  and  impatience  can 
be  worfe,  than  what  is  taken  from  the  per- 
fon  being  inconfiderable,  or  the  incident 
being  flight,  which  threw  us  off  our  guard. 
With  inconfiderable  perfons  we  are  fur- 
rounded.  Of  flight  incidents,  the  bulk  of 
human  life  is  compofed.  In  the  midfl  of 
thefe,  the  ruling  temper  of  the  mind  is 
formed.  It  is  only  by  moderation  and  felf- 
command  then  acquired,  that  we  can  inure 
ourfelves  to  patience,  when  tire  great  con¬ 
junctures  of  life  fh  all  put  it  to  a  leverer 
trial.  If  negleCted  then,  we  flrall  after¬ 
wards 
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V 


S  E  R  M.  wards  folicit  its  return  in  vain.  If  thou 

u— yw  haji  run  with  footmen ,  and  they  have  wea¬ 
ned  ihee ,  how  ccinf  thou  contend  with  horfes t 
and  if  in  the  land  of  peace ,  wherein  thou 
trufedf ,  %v e arte d  thee ,  then  how  wilt 

thou  do  in  the  fuellings  of  Jordan  *  f 


In  order  to  afiift  us  in  the  acquifition  of 
this  grace,  let  us  often  contemplate  that 
great  model  of  it,  which  is  difplayed  in  the 
whole  life  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift. 
Whole  temper  was  ever  tried  by  more  fre¬ 
quent  provocations,  more  repeated  difap- 
pointments,  more  flagrant  injuries,  or  more 
fevere  diftrefs  ?  Yet,  amidft  them  all,  we 
behold  him  patiently  enduring  the  contra¬ 
diction  of  finners ;  to  their  rudenefs,  oppo- 
fing  a  mild  and  unruffled,  though  firm, 
fpirit  ;  and,  in  the  caufe  of  mankind,  gene- 
rouflv  bearing  with  every  indignity.  Weil 
might  he  fay,  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart  f.  Having  fuch  a  high 
example  before  our  eyes,  let  us  be  afhamed 
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of  thofe  fallies  of  impatience  which  we  fo  SERM. 
often  fuifer  to  break  forth,  in  the  midft  of  _  X*1  j 
profperity.  By  a  more  manly  tranquillity 
and  felf-command,  let  us  difeover  to  the 
world,  that,  as  men,  and  as  Chriftians,  we 
have  learned  in  patience  to  pojfefs  our  fouls. 
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Phillippians,  iv.  5. 

Let  your  Moderation  be  known  unto  all 
Men . - 


SKRM.  THE  prefent  date  of  man  is  neither 
iL  "  doomed  to  condant  mifery,  nor  de- 

figned  for  complete  happinefs.  It  is,  in 
general,  a  mixed  date,  of  comfort  and  for- 
row,  of  profperity  and  adverfity ;  neither 
brightened  by  uninterrupted  funfhine,  nor 
overcafl  with  perpetual  lhade  ;  but  fubject 
to  alternate  fuccellions  of  the  one,  and  the 
other.  While  fuch  a  date  forbids  defpair, 
it  alfo  checks  prefumption.  It  is  equally 
adverfe  to  defpondency  of  mind,  and  to 

high 
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high  elevation  of  fpirits.  The  temper  which  sE  RM. 
belt  luits  it,  is  exprefled  in  the  text  by  mo-  f 

deration ;  which,  as  the  habitual  tenor  of 
the  foul,  the  apoftle  exhorts  us  to  difcover 
in  our  whole  conduct ;  let  it  be  known  unto 
all  men.  This  virtue  confifts  in  the  equal  v 
balance  of  the  foul.  It  imports  fuch  pro¬ 
per  government  of  our  paflions  and  plea- 
fures,  as  fhall  prevent  us  from  running  in¬ 
to  extremes  of  any  kind ;  and  fhall  pro¬ 
duce  a  calm  and  temperate  frame  of  mind. 

It  chiefly  refpecls  our  conduct  in  that  ftate, 
which  comes  under  the  defcription  of  eafe, 
or  profperity.  Patience,  of  which  I  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  preceding  difcourfe,  directs  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  mind,  under  the 
difagreeable  incidents  of  life.  Moderation 
determines  the  bounds  within  which  it 
fhould  remain,  when  circumftances  are  a- 
greeable  or  promifing.  What  I  now  pur- 
pofe  is,  to  point  out  fome  of  the  chief  in- 
ftances  in  which  Moderation  ought  to  take 
place,  and  to  fhow  the  importance  of  pre- 
ferving  it. 
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»s E  r m.  I.  Moderation  in  our  wifhes.  The 

II 

.  A  a<^iye  mind  of  man  feldom  or  never  refts 
*  fatisfied  with  its  prefent  condition,  how 
profperous  foever.  Originally  formed  for 
a  wider  range  of  objects,  for  a  higher  fphere 
of  enjoyments,  it  finds  itfelf,  in  every  fi~ 
tuation  of  fortune,  ftraitened  and  confi¬ 
ned.  Senfible  of  deficiency  in  its  ftate,  it 
is  ever  fending  forth  the  fond  defire,  the 
afpiring  wifh,  after  fomething  beyond  what 
is  enjoyed  at  prefent.  Hence,  that  reftlefl- 
nefs  which  prevails  fo  generally  among 
mankind.  Hence,  that  difguft  of  pleafures 
which  they  have  tried ;  that  paflion  for 
novelty ;  that  ambition  of  rifing  to  fome 
degree  of  eminence  or  felicity,  of  which 
they  have  formed  to  themfelves  an  indif- 
tindt  idea.  All  which  may  be  confidered 
as  indications  of  a  certain  native,  original 
greatnefs  in  the  human  foul,  fwelling  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  its  prefent  condition ; 
and  pointing  at  the  higher  objedts  for 
which  it  was  made.  Happy,  if  thefe  latent 
remains  of  our  primitive  ftate  ferved  to  di¬ 
rect  our  wifhes  towards  their  proper  defti- 
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nation,  and  to  lead  us  into  the  path  of  true 
blifs  ! 

But  in  this  dark  and  bewildered  (late, 
the  afpiring  tendency  of  our  nature  unfor¬ 
tunately  takes  an  op  polite  direction,  and 
feeds  a  very  ini  {'placed  ambition.  The 
flattering  appearances  which  here  prefent 
themfelves  to  fenfe  ;  the  difii  notions  which 
fortune  confers ;  the  advantages  and  plea- 
fures  which  we  imagine  the  world  to  be 
capable  of  bellowing,  fill  up  the  ultimate 
with  of  moll  men.  Thefe  are  the  objects 
which  ingrofs  their  folitary  mufings,  and 
Annulate  their  adtive  labours  ;  which  warm 
the  breads  of  the  young,  animate  the  in- 
dufiry  of  the  middle  aged,  and  often  keep 
alive  the  paflions  of  the  old,  until  the  very 
clofe  of  life.  AiFuredly,  there  is  nothing 
unlawful  in  our  wi filing  to  be  freed  from 
whatever  is  difagreeable,  and  to  obtain  a 
fuller  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
But  when  thefe  wifhes  are  not  tempered  by 
reafon,  they  are  in  danger  of  precipitating 
us  into  much  extravagance  and  folly.  De¬ 
fires  and  wilhes  are  the  firll  fprings  of  ac- 
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tion.  When  they  become  exorbitant,  the 
whole  character  is  likely  to  be  tainted.  If 
we  1  liner  onr  fancy  to  create  to  itfelf,  worlds 
of  ideal  happinefs ;  if  we  feed  our  imagi¬ 
nation,  with  plans  of  opulence  and  fplendor 
far  beyond  our  rank;  if  we  fix  to  our 
wifhes  certain  flages  of  high  advancement, 
or  certain  degrees  of  uncommon  reputation 
or  diftincfion,  as  the  foie  ftations  of  feli¬ 
city  ;  the  allured  confequence  will  be,  that 
we  fhall  become  unhappy  in  our  prefent 
flate  ;  unlit  for  afling  the  part,  and  di£- 
charging  the  duties  that  belong  to  it ;  we 
fhall  difcompofe  the  peace  and  order  of  our 
minds,  and  foment  many  hurtful  paffions. 
Here,  then,  let  Moderation  begin  its  reign; 
by  bringing  within  reafonable  bounds  the 
willies  that  we  form.  As  foon  as  they  be¬ 
come  extravagant,  let  us  check  them,  by 
proper  reflections  on  the  fallacious  nature 
of  thofe  objects,  which  the  world  hangs  out 
to  allure  delire. 

You  have  llrayed,  my  friends,  from  the 
road  which  conduCts  to  felicity  ;  you  have 
dilhonoured  the  native  dignity  of  your 
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fouls,  in  allowing  your  willies  to  terminate  s  F,  R  M. 
on  nothing  higher  than  worldly  ideas  of  _X1L 
greatnefs  or  happinefs.  Your  imagination 
roves  in  a  land  of  fhadows.  Unreal  forms 
deceive  you.  It  is  no  more  than  a  phan¬ 
tom,  an  illulion  of  happinefs,  which  at¬ 
tracts  your  fond  admiration  ;  nay,  an  illu¬ 
lion  of  happinefs,  which  often  conceals 
much  real  mifery.  Do  you  imagine,  that 
all  are  happy,  who  have  attained  to  thole 
fummits  of  cliftinCtion,  towards  which  your 
wilhes  afpire  ?  Alas  !  how  frequently  has 
experience  Ihewed,  that  where  roles  were 
luppofed  to  bloom,  nothing  but  briars  and 
thorns  grew  ?  Reputation,  beauty,  riches, 
grandeur,  nay,  royalty  itfelf,  would,  many 
a  time,  have  been  gladly  exchanged  by  the 
polfelTors,  for  that  more  quiet  and  humble 
Ration,  with  which  you  are  now  di  flat  if- 
fied.  With  all  that  is  fplendid  and  Ihining 
in  the  world,  it  is  decreed  that  there  Ihould 
mix  many  deep  lhades  of  woe.  On  the  e- 
levated  lituations  of  fortune,  the  great  ca¬ 
lamities  of  life  chiefly  fall.  There  the  Itorm 
fpends  its  violence,  and  there  the  thunder 
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breaks ;  while  fafe  and  unhurt,  the  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  the  vale  remains  below. - Retreat, 

then,  from  thole  vain  and  pernicious  excur¬ 
sions  of  extravagant  delire.  Satisfy  your- 
lelves  with  what  is  rational  and  attainable. 
Train  your  minds  to  moderate  views  of 
human  life,  and  human  happinefs.  Re¬ 
member,  and  admire,  the  wifdom  of  Agur’s 
wilh.  Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies. 
Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches.  Feed  me 
‘ with  food  convenient  for  me  :  Lef  I  be  full , 
and  deny  thee ,  and  fay ,  who  is  the  Lord?  or 
lef  I  be  poor ,  and  feal ,  and  take  the  name  of 
my  God  in  vain  *. - Let  me  recommend, 

II.  Moderation  in  our  purfuits. 
Willies  and  delires  reft  withiii.  If  irnmo- 
derate  and  improper,  though  they  taint 
the  heart,  yet  fociety  may  not  be  alfedted 
by  them.  The  obfcure  and  harmlels  in¬ 
dividual  may  indulge  his  dreams,  without 
difturbing  the  public  peace.  But  when 
the  active  purfuits  in  which  we  engage, 
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rife  beyond  moderation,  they  fill  the  world  SERM. 
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with  great  dilorders  ;  often  with  flagrant 

crimes.  This  admonition  chiefly  refpects 
the  ambitious  men  of  the  world.  I  fay  not, 
that  all  ambition  is  to  be  condemned  ;  or 
that  high  purfuits  ought,  on  every  occa- 
fion,  to  be  checked.  Some  men  are  form¬ 
ed  by  nature,  for  riling  into  confpicuous 
ftations  of  life.  In  following  the  impulfe 
of  their  minds,  and  properly  exerting  the 
talents  with  which  God  has  blefled  them, 
there  is  room  for  ambition  to  a 61  in  a  lau¬ 
dable  fphere,  and  to  become  the  inllru- 
ment  of  much  public  good.  But  this  may 
fafely  be  pronounced,  that  the  bulk  of 
men  are  ready  to  over-rate  their  own  abi¬ 
lities,  and  to  imagine  themfelves  equal  to 
higher  things  than  they  were  ever  defign- 
ed  for  by  nature.  Be  fober,  therefore,  in 
fixing  your  aims,  and  planning  your  de- 
ftined  purfuits.  Beware  of  being  led  a- 
fide  from  the  plain  path  of  found  and  mo¬ 
derate  condubt,  by  thofe  falfe  lights  which 
felf-flattery  is  always  ready  to  hang  out. 

By  aiming  at  a  mark  too  hig*h,  you  may 

fall 
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S  E  R  M.  fall  Ihort  of  what  it  was  within,  your 
u-y-w  power  to  have  reached.  Inltead  of  attain¬ 
ing  to  eminence,  you  may  expole  your- 
felves  to  derifxon  ;  nay,  may  bring  upon 
your  heads  manifold  difalters.  I  fay  to 
every  man  that  is  among  you ,  not  to  think  of 
himfelf  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think , 
but  to  think  foberly  *.  *  ' 

Whatever  your  aims  be,  there  is  one  ex- 
ercife  of  moderation  which  mull  be  en¬ 
joined  to  thole  of  the  greateft  abilities,  as 
well  as  to  others  ;  that  is,  never  to  tranf- 
grefs  the  bounds  of  moral  duty.  Amidll 
the  warmth  of  purfuit,  accuftom  your- 
felves  to  lubmit  to  the  reftraints,  which  re¬ 
ligion  and  virtue,  which  propriety  and  de¬ 
cency,  which  regard  to  reputation  and  cha¬ 
racter,  impole.  Think  not,  that  there  are 
no  barriers  which  ought  to  Hop  your  pro- 
grefs.  It  is  from  a  violent  and  impetuous 
Ipirit  that  all  the  evils  fpring,  which  are 
fo  often  found  to  accompany  ambition. 
Hence,  in  private  life,  the  laws  of  truth 

*  Rom,  xii.  3. 
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and  honour  are  violated.  Hence,  in  pu¬ 
blic  contefts,  the  peace  and  welfare  of  na¬ 
tions  have  been  fo  often  facrificed  to  the 
ambitious  projects  of  the  great.  The  man 
of  moderation,  as  he  is  temperate  in  his 
willies,  fo  in  his  purliiits  he  is  regulated 
by  virtue.  A  good  confcience  is  to  him 
more  valuable  than  any  fuccefs.  He  is 
not  fo  much  bent  on  the  accomplilhment 
of  any  delign,  as  to  take  a  difhonourable 
ftep,  in  order  to  compafs  it.  He  can  have 
patience.  He  can  brook  difappointments. 
He  can  yield  to  unfurmountable  obftacles  ; 
and,  by  gentle  and  gradual  progrefs,  is 
more  likely  to  fucceed  in  the  end,  than 
others  are,  by  violence  and  impetuolity.  In 
his  higheft  enterprife,  he  wilhes  not  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  meteor,  which 
fires  the  atmol’phere ;  or,  of  a  comet,  which 
allonilhes  the  public,  by  its  blazing,  ec¬ 
centric  courfe  ;  but  rather  to  refemble  thofe 
fteady  luminaries  of  heaven,  which  ad¬ 
vance  in  their  orbits,  with  a  lilent  and  re¬ 
gular  motion.  He  approves  himfelf  there¬ 
by  to  the  virtuous,  the  wife,  and  difcern- 
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’  an<^»  b7  a  temperate  and  unexcep- 
v— tionable  conduct,  efeapes  thofe  dangers 
which  perfons  of  an  oppofite  defcription 
are  perpetually  ready  to  incur. 

III.  Be  moderate  in  your  expectations. 
When  your  date  is  flourifhing,  and  the 
courfe  of  events  proceeds  according  to  your 
wifh,  Buffer  not  your  minds  to  be  vainly 
lifted  up.  Flatter  not  yourfelves  with  high 
profpeCts  of  the  increafing  favours  of  the 
world,  and  the  continuing  applaufe  of  men. 
Say  not  within  your  hearts,  My  mountain 
fiands  Jlrong ,  and  Jhall  never  be  moved.  I 
Jhall  never  fee  advcrfity.  To-morrow  Jhall 
be  as  this  day ,  and  more  abundantly . — You 
are  betraying  yourfelves  ;  you  are  laying  a 
fure  foundation  of  difappointment  and  mi- 
fery,  when  you  allow  your  fancy  to  foar 
to  fuch  lofty  pinnacles  of  confident  hope. 
By  building  your  houfe  in  this  airy  region, 
you  are  preparing  for  yourfelves  a  great 
and  cruel  fall.  Your  trujl  is  the  Jpidcrs 
web.  Y ou  may  lean  on  your  houfe ;  but  it 
1. hall  not  jland.  You  may  hold  it  fqft ;  but  it 
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was  never  granted,  to  gratify  all  his  hopes; 
or  to  perfevere  in  one  tract  of  uninterrup¬ 
ted  profperity.  Unplealing  viciffitudes  ne¬ 
ver  tail  to  fucceed  thofe  that  were  grateful. 

The  fajhion  of  the  world,  how  gay  or  fou¬ 
ling  foever,  pafeth ,  and  often  palleth  fod- 
denly,  away. 

By  want  of  moderation  in  our  hopes, 
we  not  only  increafe  dejedtion,  when  dif- 
appointment  comes,  but  we  accelerate  dis¬ 
appointment;  we  bring  forward,  with  great¬ 
er  fpeed,  difagreeable  changes  in  our  date. 

For  the  natural  confequence  of  prefomn- 
tuous  expectation,  is  rafhnefs  in  conduct. 

He  who  indulges  confident  fecurity,  of 
courfe  neglects  due  precautions  againft  the 
dangers  that  threaten  him  ;  and  his  fall 
will  be  forefeen,  and  predicted.  He  not 
only  expofes  himfelf  unguarded  to  dan¬ 
gers,  but  he  multiplies  them  againft  him- 
I'eif.  By  prefumption  and  vanity,  he  either 
provokes  enmity,  or  incurs  contempt. 

The  arrogant  mind,  and  the  proud 
hope,  are  equally  contrary  to  religion,  and 

to 
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SERM.  to  prudence.  The  world  cannot  bear  fdch 
»_  V- j  a  fpirit ;  and  Providence  feidom  fails  to 
check  it.  The  Almighty  beholds  with  dif- 
pleafure  thofe  who,  intoxicated  with  pro- 
fperity,  forget  their  dependence  on  that  Su¬ 
preme  Power  which  raifed  them  up.  Plis 
awful  government  of  the  world  has  been 
in  nothing  more  confpicuous  than  in  bring¬ 
ing  low  the  lofty  looks  of  man ,  and  fattening 
the  proud  in  the  imaginations  of  their  minds . 
— Is  not  this  the  great  Babylon  ‘which  I  have 
built  by  the  might  of  my  power ,  and  for  the 
honour  of  my  Majtfy  *  ?  Thus  exclaimed 
the  prefumptuous  monarch,  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart.  But,  lo  !  when  the  word  was 
yet  in  his  mouth,  the  vifitation  from  hea¬ 
ven  came,  and  the  voice  was  heard  ;  Oy 
Nebuchadnezzar !  to  thee  it  is  fpoken ;  thy 
kingdom  is  departed  from  thee . — He  that  ex- 
ulteth  himfelf  fall  be  humbled ;  and  he  that 
humblcth  himfelf  fall  be  exalted  f  A  tem¬ 
perate  fpirit,  and  moderate  expectations, 
are  the  bed  fafeguard  of  the  mind  in  this 

*  Daniel,  iv.  30.  31*  1  Luke,  xiv.  it. 
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uncertain  and.  changing  ftate.  They  en-  s  K  K  m. 
able  us  to  pafs  through  life  with  moft  XII. 
comfort.  When  we  rife  in  the  world,  they 
contribute  to  our  elevation ;  and  if  we 
mull  fall,  they  render  our  fall  the  lighter. 

IV.  Moderation  in  our  pleafures  is  an 
important  exercife  of  the  virtue  which  we 
are  now  confidering.  It  is  "an  invariable 
law  of  our  prefent  condition,  that  every 
pleafure  which  is  purfued  to  excefs,  con- 
veits  itfelf  into  poifon.  What  was  intend¬ 
ed  foi  the  cordial  and  refrefhment  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  through  want  of  moderation,  we 
turn  to  its  bane.  In  all  the  pleafures  of 
fenfe,  it  is  apparent,  that  only  when  indul¬ 
ged  within  certain  limits,  they  confer  fa- 
tisfadtion.  No  fooner  do  we  pafs  the  line 
which  temperance  has  drawn,  than  perni¬ 
cious  effeds  come  forward,  and  fhow  them- 
felves.  Could  I  lay  open  to  your  view  the 
monuments  of  death,  they  would  read  a 
lecture  in  favour  of  moderation,  much 
more  powerful  than  any  that  the  moft  elo¬ 
quent  preacher  can  give.  You  would  be¬ 
hold 
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S  E  R  M.  hold  the  graves  peopled  with  the  victims 
of  intemperance.  You  would  behold  thofe 
chambers  of  darknefs  hung  round,  on  eve¬ 
ry  fide,  with  the  trophies  of  luxury,  drunk- 
ennefs,  and  fenfuality.  So  numerovts  would 
vou  find  thofe  martyrs  of  iniquity,  that  it 
may  fafely  be  aflerted,  where  war  or  pefti- 
lence  have  {lain  their  thoufands,  intempe¬ 
rate  pleafure  has  {lain  its  ten  thoufands. 

While  the  want  of  moderation  in  plea¬ 
fure  brings  men  to  an  untimely  grave* 
at  the  fame  time,  until  they  arrive  there, 
it  purfues  and  afflifts  them  with  evils 
innumerable.  To  what  caufe  fo  much 
as  to  this,  are  owing,  faded  youth,  and 
premature  old  age ;  an  enervated  body, 
and  an  enfeebled  mind ;  together  with 
all  that  long  train  of  difeafes,  which  the 
indulgence  of  appetite  and  fenle  have  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  world  ?  Health,  chear- 
fulnefs,  and  vigour,  are  known  to  be  the 
offspring  of  temperance.  The  man  of 
moderation  brings  to  all  the  natural  and 
innocent  pleafures  of  life,  that  found  un¬ 
corrupted  relifh,  which  gives  him  a  much 

fuller 
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fuller  enjoyment  of  them,  than  the  palled  SERM. 
and  vitiated  appetite  of  the  voluptuary  al~  /vn' 
lows  him  to  know.  He  culls  the  flower  of 
every  allowable  gratification,  without  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  it  until  the  flavour  be  loft.  He 
taftes  the  fweet  of  every  pleafure,  without 
purfuing  it  till  the  bitter  dregs  rife.  Where¬ 
as  the  man  of  oppofite  character  dips  fo 
deep,  that  he  never  fails  to  ftir  an  impure 
and  noxious  fediment,  which  lies  at  the 

bottom  of  the  cup.- - In  the  pleafures, 

befides,  which  are  regulated  by  modera¬ 
tion,  there  is  always  that  dignity  which 
goes  along  with  innocence.  No  man  needs 
to  be  afhamed  of  them.  They  are  conflft- 
ent  with  honour  ;  with  the  favour  of  God, 
and  of  man.  But  the  fenfualift,  who  dif- 
dains  all  reftraint  in  his  pleafures,  is  odious 
in  the  public  eye.  His  vices  become  grofs 
his  character,  contemptible ;  and  he  ends 
in,  being  a  burden  both  to  himfelf  and  to 
fociety.  Let  me  exhort  you,  once  more, 

V.  To  moderation  in  all  your  paflions 
This  exercife  ot  the  virtue  is  the  more  re* 

>  ol.  HI.  S  quifite 
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SERM.  quillte,  becaufe  there  is  no  paffion  in  hu- 
X1L  man  nature  but  what  has,  of  itfelf,  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  run  into  excels.  For  all  paffion 
implies  a  violent  emotion  of  mind.  Of 
courfe,  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  regular 
courfe  of  our  ideas  ;  and  to  produce  con- 
fuiion  within.  Nothing,  at  the  fame  time, 
is  more  feducing  than  paffion.  During  the 
time  when  it  grows  and  fwells,  it  conftant- 
ly  julliiies,  to  our  apprehenlion,  the  tumult 
which  it  creates,  by  means  of  a  thoufand 
falfe  arguments  which  it  forms,  and  brings 
to  its  aid.  Of  fome  paffions,  fuel?  as  anger 
and  refentment,  the  excefs  is  fo  obvioully 
dangerous,  as  loudly  to  call  for  modera¬ 
tion.  He  who  gives  himfelf  up  to  the  im- 
petuofity  of  fuch  paffions,  without  reftraint, 
is  univerfally  condemned  by  the  world ; 
and  hardly  accounted  a  man  of  found 
mind.  But,  what  is  lefs  apt  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to,  fome  even  of  thole  paffions  which 
are  reckoned  innocent,  or  whofe  tendency 
to  diforder  and  evil  is  not  apparent,  Hand, 
neverthelefs,  in  need  of  moderation  and  re- 
ftraint,  as  well  as  others.  For,  fuch  is  the 
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feeblenefs  of  our  nature,  that  every  paffion  SER.  M. 
which  has  for  its  object  any  worldly  good,  X'i- 
is  in  hazard  of  attaching  us  too  ftrongJy, 
and  of  tranfporting  us  beyond  the  bounds 
of  reafon.  If  allowed  to  acquire  the  full  and 
unreftrained  dominion  of  the  heart,  it  is 
fufficient,  in  various  fituations,  to  render 
us  miferable ;  and  almoft  in  every  fltua- 
tion,  by  its  ingrofling  power,  to  render 
us  negligent  of  duties  which,  as  men  or 
Chriftians,  we  are  bound  to  perform. 

Of  the  infidious  growth  of  paflion,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  great  reafon  to  beware.  We 
ought  always  to  have  at  hand  confidera- 
tions,  which  may  affift  us  in  tempering  its 
warmth,  and  in  regaining  poflfeflion  of  our 
fouls.  Let  us  be  perfuaded,  that  moments 
of  palhon  are  always  moments  of  delufion 
that  nothing  truly  is,  what  it  then  feems  to 
be ;  that  all  the  opinions  which  we  then 
form,  are  erroneous ;  and  all  the  judge¬ 
ments  which  we  pafs,  are  extravagant.  Let 
moderation  accuftom  us  to  wait  until  the 
fumes  of  paflion  be  fpent ;  until  the  mill 
which  it  has  railed  begin  to  be  diflipated. 
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S  E  r  M.  We  lhall  then  be  able  to  fee  where  truth 
n  and  right  lie  ;  and  reafon  fhall,  by  degrees, 

relume  the  afcendant.  On  no  occalion  let 
us  imagine,  that  ftrength  of  mind  is  fhown 
by  violence  of  pallion.  This  is  not  the 
ftrength  of  men,  but  the  impetuolity  of 
children.  It  is  the  ftrength  of  one  who  is 
in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  or  under  the 
difeafe  of  madnefs.  The  ftrength  of  fuch  a 
perfon  is  indeed  increafed.  But  it  is  an 
unnatural  ftrength  j  which  being  under  no 
proper  guidance,  is  directed  towards  ob- 
iedts  that  occalion  his  deftrudtion.  True 
ftrength  of  mind  is  fhown  in  governing 
and  relifting  pallion,  not  in  giving  it  fcope ; 
in  reftraining  the  wild  beaft  within ;  and 
adting,  on  the  molt  trying  occalions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  confcience,  and 
temperate  reafon. 

Thus  I  have  pointed  out,  in  feveral  in- 
itances,  how  moderation  ougnt  to  be  dis¬ 
played  :  Moderation  in  our  willies ;  mo¬ 
deration  in  our  purfuits ;  moderation  in 
our  hopes ;  moderation  in  our  plealuics; 
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moderation  in  our  paflions.  It  is  a  prin-  SERM. 
ciple  which  fliould  habitually  influence  our 
conduct,  and  form  the  reigning  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  loul. 

The  great  motive  to  this  virtue  is  fuggeft- 
ed  by  the  words  immediately  following  the 
text ;  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  The  J  udge  is  co¬ 
ming,  who  is  to  clofe  this  temporary  feene  of 
things,  and  to  introduce  a  higher  ftate  of 
exiftence.  The  day  is  at  hand,  which  will 
place  the  great  concerns  of  men  in  a  point 
of  view  very  different  from  that  in  which 
they  are  at  prefent  beheld  ;  will  ftrip  the 
world  of  its  falfe  glory ;  will  detedt  the  va¬ 
nity  of  earthly  purfuits ;  and  difclofe  ob¬ 
jects  which  have  the  proper  title  to  interefl: 
a  rational  mind.  Objects  acquire  power 
to  engage  our  paflions,  only  in  proportion 
as  they  are  conceived  to  be  great.  But 
great,  or  little,  are  no  more  than  terms  of 
comparifon.  Thofe  things  which  appear 
great  to  one  who  knows  nothing  greater, 
will  link  into  a  diminutive  fize,  when  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  objects  of  a  high- 
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S  e  rm,  er  nature.  Were  it  oftener  in  our  thoughts, 
> — that  the  Lor d  is  at  hand ,  none  of  thofe 
things  which  now  difcompofe  and  agitate 
worldly  men,  would,  appear  of  diffident 
magnitude  to  raife  Commotion  in  our 
breads.  Enlarged  views  of  the  future  de¬ 
dination  of  man,  and  of  the  place  which 
he  may  hope  to,  poffefs  in  an  eternal 
world,  naturally  give  birth  to  modera¬ 
tion  of  mind.  They  tend  to  cool  all  mif- 
placed  ardour  about  the  advantages  of  this 
date ;  and  to  produce  that  calm  and  tem¬ 
perate  frame  of  fpirit,  which  becomes  men 
and  Chridians.  They  give  no  ground  for 
entire  difregard  of  earthly  concerns.  While 
we  are  men,  we  mud  feel  and  ad  as  fuch. 
But  they  afford  a  good  reafon  why  they 
who  believe  the  Lord  to  be  at  hand \  fhould 
let  their  moderation  appear,  and  be  known 

unto  all  men * 
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SEIl  M  O  N  XIII. 

On  the  Joy,  and  the  Bitterness  of  the 

Heart. 


Proverbs,  xiv.  10. 

The  heart  knoweth  his  own  biticrnefs ,  and  a 
Jlranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  his  joy. 


IT  is  well  known,  that  men  have  always  SERM. 

been  much  inclined  to  place  their  hap-  A.  — ‘,j 
pinefs  in  the  advantages  of  fortune,  and 
the  diflindlions  of  rank.  Hence  thefe  have 
been  purfued  by  the  multitude  with  fuch 
avidity,  that  every  principle  of  honour, 
probity,  and  virtue,  have  been  facriiiced 
to  the  attainment  of  them.  At  the  fame 
time,  many  circumftances  might  have  con¬ 
vinced  men,  that  fuppoling  them  to  be  fuc- 
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SXlliM'  Cefsful  in  the  Purfuit>  it  by  no  means  f'ol- 

L — v — -  lowed,  that  happinefs  was  to  be  the  re- 

wai  d.  For  if  happinefs  be,  in  truth,  ef- 
fentitilly  connefled  with  fplendid  fortune, 
ox  exalted  rank,  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that 
many  in  the  inferior  ftations  of  life,  vifibly 
fpend  their  days  with  more  comfort,  than 
tiiey  wiio  occupy  the  higher  departments 
oi  the  world  ?  Why  does  the  beggar  ling, 
while  the  King  is  fad  ?  A  fmall  meafure  of 
reflection  on  our  nature  might  fatisfy  us, 
that  there  are  other  principles  of  happinefs 
or  mifery,  too  often  overlooked  by  the 

world,  which  immediately  affeCt  the  heart, 
and  operate  there  with  greater  force  and 

power,  than  any  circumftances  of  rank  or 
fortune.  This  is  the  obfervation  of  the 
wife  man  in  the  text ;  and  what  I  now  pur- 
po'fe  to  il  luff  rate.  I  fhall  take  a  view  of 
the  chief  fources  of  that  bitternefs  which  the 
heart  knoweth ,  and  of  that  joy  with  which 
q  Jlr anger  doth  not  intermeddle ;  and  then 
fhall  point  out  the  proper  improvements  to 
be  made  of  the  fubjeCt. 
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If  we  inquire  carefully  into  the  fources 
of  the  joy  or  bitternefs  of  the  heart,  we 
fhall  find,  that  they  are  chiefly  two ;  that 
they  arife  either  from  a  man’s  own  mind 
and  temper ;  or,  from  the  connexion  in 
which  he  (lands  with  l’ome  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  In  other  words,  the  circum- 
(lances  which  mod  eflentially  affebl  every 
man’s  happinefs  are,  his  perfonal  character, 
and  his  focial  feelings. 

I.  Every  man’s  own  mind  and  temper 
is,  neceflarily,  to  himfelf  a  (ource  of  much 
inward  joy  or  bitternefs.  For  every  man, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  is 
more  connected  with  himfelf,  than  with 
any  [external  objebl.  Fie  is  conftantly  a 
companion  to  himfelf  in  his  own  thoughts ; 
and  what  he  meets  with  there,  mud,  of  all 
things,  contribute  mod  to  his  happinefs  or 
his  di  (quiet.  Whatever  his  condition  in 
the  world  be,  whether  high  or  low,  if  he 
find  no  caufe  to  upbraid  himfelf  for  his 
behaviour ;  if  he  be  fatisfied  that  his  con- 
duel  proceeds  upon  a  rational  plan ;  if, 
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am  id  ft  the  failings  incident  to  humanity, 
his  confcience  be,  in  the  main,  free  from 
reproach,  and  his  mind  undifturbed  by 
any  difmal  prefages  of  futurity  ;  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  laid  for  a  placid  and  agreeable  te¬ 
nor  of  life.  If  to  this  you  add  a  calm  and 
chearful  temper,  not  eafily  fretted  or  di- 
fturbed,  not  lubjedl  to  envy,  nor  prone  to 
violent  paflion,  much  of  that  joy  will  be 
produced,  which  it  is  faid  in  the  text,  a 
fir  anger  intermeddleth  not  with.  For  this  is 
an  intrinfic  joy,  independent  of  all  foreign 
caufes.  The  upright  man ,  as  it  is  written, 
is  fatisjied  from  himfelf.  Undifturbed  by 
the  vexations  of  folly,  or  the  remorfe  of 
guilt,  his  nights  will  be  peaceful,  and  his 
days  ferene.  His  mind  is  a  kingdom  to  it- 
felf.  A  good  confcience,  and  good  tem¬ 
per,  prepare,  even  in  the  midft  of  poverty, 
a  continual  feaf. 

But  how  fadly  will  the  fcene  be  reverfed, 
if  the  firft  thoughts  which  occur  to  a  man 
concerning  himfelf,  fhall  be  of  a  gloomy 
and  threatening  kind  ;  if  his  temper,  in- 
ftead  of  calmnefs  and  felf-enj oyment,  fhall 
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yield  him  nothing  but  difquiet  and  painful  SERM. 
agitation  ?  In  any  fituation  of  fortune,  is  X111* 
it  poffible  for  him  to  be  happy,  whole 
mind  is  in  this  troubled  ftate  ?  The  fpirit 
of  a  man  will  fufain  his  infrmities ;  but  a 
wounded  fpirit ,  who  can  bear  ?  Vigour  of 
mind,  may  enable  a  man  to  fuftain  many 
fliocks  of  adverfity.  In  his  fpirit,  as  long 
as  it  is  found,  he  can  find  a  refource, 
when  other  auxiliaries  fail.  But  if  that 
which  fliould  fuftain  him  be  enfeebled  and. 
broken ;  if  that  to  which  he  has  recourle 
for  the  cure  of  other  forrows,  become  itfelf 
the  wounded  part ;  to  what  quarter  can  he 
turn  for  relief? 

The  wounds  which  the  fpirit  fuffers  are 
owing  chiefly  to  three  caufes ;  to  folly,  to 
paflion,  or  to  guilt.  They  frequently  ori¬ 
ginate  from  folly ;  that  is,  from  vain,  and 
improper  purfuits,  which,  though  not  di¬ 
rectly  criminal,  are  unfuitable  to  a  man’s 
age,  character,  or  condition,  in  the  world. 

In  confequence  of  thefe,  he  beholds  him- 
felf  degraded  and  expefed  ;  and  fuffers  the 
pain  of  many  a  mortifying  reflection,  and 
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S  E  R  M.  many  a  humbling  companion  of  himfelf 

J"1*1'  with  others.  The  diilrefs  occafioned  by  a 
fenfe  of  folly,  is  aggravated  by  any  violent 
paflion  being  allowed  to  take  pofFefhon  of 
the  heart.  Even  though  it  be  of  the  clafs 
of  thofe  which  are  reckoned  innocent,  yet, 
if  it  have  entirely  feized  and  overpowered 
a  man,  it  deftroys  his  tranquillity,  and 
brings  his  mind  into  a  perturbed  ftate. 
But  if  it  be  a  paflion  of  the  black  and  vi¬ 
cious  kind,  it  is  fufficient  to  blaft  the  molt 
flourilhing  condition,  and  to  poifon  all  his 
joys.  If  to  thofe  wounds  indicated  by  fol¬ 
ly,  or  by  paflion,  you  add  the  wound  of 
guilt,  the  remorfe  and  fear  produced  by 
criminal  deeds,  you  fill  up  the  meafure  of 
pain,  and  bitternefs  of  heart.  Often  have 
the  terrors  of  confcience  occafioned  inward 
paroxyfms,  or  violent  agitations  of  mind. 
A  dark  and  threatening  cloud  feems,  to  the 
confcious  finner,  to  be  hanging  over  his 
head.  He  who  believes  himfelf  defpifed, 
or  hated,  by  men,  and  who  dreads,  at  the 
fame  time,  an  avenging  God,  can  derive 

little  pleafure  from  the  external  comforts  of 

life. 
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life.  The  bitternefs  of  his  heart  infufes  it- 
felf  into  every  draught  which  pleafure  of¬ 
fers  to  his  lips. 

The  external  misfortunes  of  life,  difap- 
pointments,  poverty,  and  ficknefs,  are  no¬ 
thing  in  comparifon  of  thofe  inward  di- 
ftreffes  of  mind,  occaiioned  by  folly,  by 
paffion,  and  by  guilt.  They  may  indeed 
prevail  in  different  degrees,  according  as 
one  or  other  of  thofe  principles  of  bitter¬ 
nefs  is  predominant.  But  they  are  feldom 
parted  far  afunder  from  one  another ;  and 
when,  as  it  too  often  happens,  ail  the  three 
are  complicated,  they  complete  the  mifery 
of  man.  The  diforders  of  the  mind,  ha¬ 
ving  then  arifen  to  their  height,  become  of 
all  things  the  moil  dreadful.  The  fhame 
of  folly,  the  violence  of  paffion,  and  the 
remorfe  of  guilt,  acting  in  conjunction, 
have  too  frequently  driven  men  to  the  laft 
and  abhorred  refuge,  of  feeking  relief  in 
death  from  a  life  too  embittered  to  be  any 
longer  endured.  I  proceed  to  coniider 

II.  Other  troubles,  and  other  joys  of 

the 
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SERM,  the  heart,  arifing  from  fources  different 
^XllL  from  thofe  that  I  have  now  defcribed ; 
founded  in  the  relations  or  connections 
which  we  have  with  others,  and  Ipringing 
from  the  feelings  which  thefe  occafion. 
Such  caufes  of  forrow  or  joy  are  of  an 
external  nature.  Religion  does  not  teach, 
that  all  the  fources  of  inward  pleafure  or 
pain  are  derived  from  our  temper,  and  mo¬ 
ral  behaviour.  Thefe  are  indeed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fprings  of  bitternefs  or  joy.  In  one 
way  or  other,  they  affect  all  the  pleafures 
and  pains  of  life ;  but  they  include  not, 
within  themfelves,  the  whole  of  them.  Our 
Creator  did  not  intend,  that  the  happinefs 
of  each  individual  fhoulcl  have  no  depend¬ 
ence  on  thofe  who  are  around  him.  Ha¬ 
ving  connected  us  in  fociety  by  many  ties, 
it  is  his  decree,  that  thefe  ties  fhould  prove, 
both  during  their  fubfiftence,  and  in  their 
diffolution,  caufes  of  pleafure  or  pain,  im¬ 
mediately,  and  often  deeply,  affeCting  the 
human  heart.  My  doCtrine,  therefore,  is 
not,  that  the  bitternefs  which  the  heart  know- 
eth  as  its  own ,  and  the  joy  with  which  a 
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fir  anger  intermeddleth  not ,  is  independent  of  SERM. 
every  thing  external.  What  I  aflfert  is,  X1Il‘ 
that  this  bitternefs ,  and  this  joy,  depend 
much  more  on  other  caufes,  than  on  riches 
or  poverty,  on  high  or  low  ftations  in  the 
world ;  that,  equally  in  the  conditions  of 
elevated  fortune,  and  of  private  life,  the 
moll  material  circumftances  of  trouble  or 
felicity,  next  to  the  date  of  our  own  mind 
and  temper,  are  the  fenfations  and  affec¬ 
tions  which  arife  from  the  connexions  we 
have  with  others. 


In  order  to  make  this  appear,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  a  man,  in  any  rank  or  condition  of 
life,  happy  in  his  family  and  his  friends  ; 
foothed  by  the  cordial  intercourfe  of  kind 
affeXions,  which  he  partakes  with  them  ; 
enjoying  the  comfort  of  doing  them  good 
offices,  and  receiving  in  return  their  fince- 
reft  gratitude ;  experiencing  no  jealoufy 
nor  envy,  no  difquiet  or  alienation  of  af- 
feXion,  among  thofe  with  whom  he  is  con- 
neXed  ; - how  many,  and  how  copious 


fources  of  inward  joy  open  to  fuch  a  man  ! 

How 
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S  E  R  M.  How  fmootii  is  the  tenor  of  a  life  that  pro- 
Xlil  .  .  * 

ceeds  in  fuch  a  courfe  !  What  a  fmiling 

afpedt  does  the  love  of  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren,  of  brothers  and  lifters,  of  friends  and 
relations,  give  to  every  furrounding  objedf, 
and  every  returning  day  !  With  what  a 
luftre  does  it  gild  even  the  fmall  habitation 
where  fuch  placid  intercourfe  dwells ;  where 
fuch  fcenes  of  heartfelt  fatisfadtion  fucceed 
uninterruptedly  to  one  another! 

But  let  us  fuppofe  this  joyful  intercourfe 
to  be  broken  off,  in  an  untimely  hour,  by 
the  cruel  hand  of  the  laft  foe  ;  let  us  ima¬ 
gine  the  family,  once  fo  happy  among 
themfelves,  to  behold  the  parent,  the  child, 
or  the  fpoufe,  to  whom  their  hearts  were 
attached  by  the  tendered  ties,  ftretched  on 
the  cold  bed  of  death ;  then,  what  bitter- 
nefs  does  the  heart  know  !  This,  in  the 
ftridteft  fenfe,  is  its  own  bitternefs ;  from 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  exter¬ 
nal  circumftance  whatever  to  afford  it  re¬ 
lief.  Am  id  ft  thofe  piercing  griefs  of  the 
heart,  all  ranks  of  life  are  levelled ;  all  dif- 
tindlions  of  fortune  are  forgotten.  Un¬ 
availing 
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availing  are  the  trophies  of  fplendid  woe,  SERM. 
with  which  riches  deck  the  fatal  couch,  to  ..  ’  j 
give  the  leaft  comfort  to  the  mourner.  The 
prince,  and  the  peafant,  then  equally  feel 
their  own  bitternefs.  Dwelling  on  the  me¬ 
lancholy  remembrance  of  joys  that  are  pall 
and  gone,  the  one  forgets  his  poverty  ;  the 
other  defpifes  the  gilded  trappings  of  his 
ftate.  Both,  in  that  fad  hour,  are  fully 
fenlible,  that  on  the  favours  of  fortune  it 
depends  not  to  make  man  happy  in  this 
world. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  death  of  friends, 
which,  in  the  midft  of  a  feemingly  pro- 
fperous  ftate,  is  able  to  bring  diftrefs  home 
to  the  heart.  From  various  failures  in  their 
conduct  when  living,  arifes  much  of  the 
inward  unealinefs  we  fuffer.  It  will,  in. 
general,  be  found,  that  the  behaviour  of 
thofe  among  whom  we  live  in  near  connec¬ 
tion,  is,  next  to  perlonal  charasfler  and 
temper,  the  chief  fource,  either  of  the  plea- 
fures,  or  ol  the  difquietucles,  of  every  man’s 
lite.  As,  when  their  behaviour  is  cordial 
and  latisfaflory,  it  is  of  all  external  things 
Vol.  III.  T  the 
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SxmM"  ^ie  mo^  ^00t^n&  to  the  mind  ;  fo,  on  the 
t— other  hand,  their  levity,  their  inattention, 
or  occafional  harfhnefs,  even  though  it  pro¬ 
ceed  to  no  decided  breach  of  friendfhip, 
yet  ruffles  and  frets  the  temper.  Social 
life,  haraffed  with  thofe  petty  vexations, 
refembles  a  road  which  a  man  is  doomed 
daily  to  travel ;  but  finds  it  rugged,  and 
ftony,  and  painful  to  be  trod. 

The  cafe  becomes  much  worfe,  if  the 
bafe  and  criminal  conduct  of  perfons  whom 
we  have  once  loved,  difiolve  all  the  bonds 
of  amity,  and  fhow  that  our  confidence 
has  been  abufed.  Then  are  opened,  fome 
of  the  deepeft  Iprings  of  bitternefs  in  the 

human  heart. - Behold  the  heart  of  the 

parent,  torn  by  the  unworthy  behaviour, 
and  cruel  ingratitude  of  the  child,  whom 
he  had  trained  up  with  the  fondeft  hopes ; 
on  whom  he  had  lavifhed  his  whole  affec¬ 
tion  ;  and  for  whole  fake  he  had  laboured 
and  toiled,  through  the  courle  of  a  long  life. 
Behold  the  endearments  of  the  conjugal 
ftate  changed  into  black  fufpicion,  and  miff 
truft  \  the  affectionate  Ipoufe,  or  the  vir¬ 
tuous 
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tuous  hufband,  left  to  mourn,  with  a  bro-  s 
ken  heart,  the  infidelity  of  the  once-beloved 
partner  of  their  life.  Behold  the  unfufi- 
pedting  friend  betrayed,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  by  the  friend  in  whom  he  trufted ; 
or,  in  the  midfl  of  fevere  misfortune,  meet¬ 
ing  nothing  but  cold  indifference,  perhaps 
fcorn  and  contempt,  where  he  had  expedt- 
d  to  find  the  kindeft  fympathy. - Are 


Q 
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thefe,  let  me  afk,  uncommon  fcenes  in  the 
world  ?  Are  fuch  diftrefles  peculiar  to  any 
rank  or  flation  ?  Do  they  chiefly  befall 
perfons  in  humble  life,  and  have  the  great 
any  prerogative  which  affords  them  exemp¬ 
tion  ?  When  the  heart  is  forely  wounded 
by  the  ingratitude  or  faithleffnefs  of  thofe 
on  whom  it  had  leaned  with  the  whole 
weight  of  affedtion,  where  fhall  it  turn  for 
relief  ’  Will  it  find  comfort  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  honours  and  titles,  or  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  furrounding  treafures  ? - 

Talk  not  of  the  honours  of  a  court.  Talk 
not  of  the  wealth  of  the  eaft.  Thefe,  in 
the  hours  of  heart-bitternefs,  are  fpurned, 
as  contemptible  and  vile  ;  perhaps  curled, 
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as  indirect  caufes  of  the  prefent  diltrefs. 
The  dart  has  made  its  way  to  the  heart. 
There,  there,  it  is  fixed.  The  very  feat  of 
feeling  is  aifailed ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  fenlibility  of  the  fufferer’s  heart,  and 
the  tendernefs  of  his  affections,  fuch,  un¬ 
fortunately,  will  be  his  degree  of  anguifh. 
A  good  confcience,  and  hope  in  God,  may 
indeed  bring  him  confblation.  But  un¬ 
der  fuch  diftrefles  of  the  heart,  as  I  have 
defcribed,  fortune,  be  it  as  flourifhing  as 
you  will,  is  no  more  than  an  empty  pa¬ 
geant.  It  is  a  feeble  reed,  which  affords 
no  fupport.  It  is  a  houfe  of  ftraw,  which 
is  fcattered  before  the  wind. 

Thus  you  fee  this  doctrine  meeting  us 
from  many  quarters,  that  the  heart  knows 
a  bitternefs  and  a  joy  of  its  own,  altogether 
diftinCt  from  the  uneafinefs  or  the  pleafure 
that  is  produced  by  the  circumflances  of 
external  fortune ;  arifing  either  from  per- 
fonal  character,  and  the  date  of  a  man’s 
own  mind  ;  or  from  the  affeCtions  excited 
by  the  relations  in  which  he  Hands  to  others. 

_  This 
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This  joy,  and  this  bitternefs,  are,  each  of  SERM. 
them,  of  fo  much  greater  confequence  than 
any  diftindlions  of  fortune,  that  blefled  with 
the  former,  one  may  be  happy,  as  far  as 
human  happinefs  goes,  in  a  cottage ;  and 
afflisfted  with  the  latter,  he  muft  be  mife- 

rable  in  a  palace. - Let  us  now  proceed 

to  an  important  part  of  the  fubject,  the 
practical  improvement  to  which  this  doc¬ 
trine  leads. 

First,  Let  it  ferve  to  moderate  our  paf- 
fion  for  riches,  and  high  fituatious  in  the 
world.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  eager 
purfuit  of  thefe  is  the  chief  incentive  to  the 
crimes  that  fill  the  world.  Hence,  among 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  men,  all  the 
fraud,  falfehood,  and  treachery,  with  which 
the  competition  for  gain  infefls  fociety. 

Hence,  in  the  higher  ftations  of  the  world, 
all  the  atrocious  crimes  flowing  from  am¬ 
bition,  and  the  love  of  power,  by  which 
the  peace  of  mankind  has  fb  often  been 
broken,  and  the  earth  ftained  with  blood. 

Had  thefe  coveted  advantages  the  power, 

T  a  when 
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SOM.  when  obtained,  of  enfuring  joy  to  the 
heart,  and  rendering  it  a  ftranger  to  bitter- 
nefs,  fome  apology  might  be  offered  for 
the  violence  to  which  they  have  given  oc- 
cafion.  The  prize  might  be  fuppofed  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  acquired  at  a  high  expence, 
when  fo  much  depended  on  the  attain¬ 
ment.  But  1  have  fhown,  I  hope  with  fa- 
tis factory  evidence,  that  the  contrary  is  the 
truth.  I  fay  not,  that  the  advantages  of 
fortune  deferve  no  regard  from  a  wife  or  a 
good  rnan.  Poverty  is  always  diflrefling. 
Opulence  and  rank  are  both  attended  with 
many  comforts,  and  may  be  rendered  fub- 
fervient  to  the  moft  valuable  purpofes.  But 
what  I  fay  is,  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  rate 
them  beyond  their  juft  value.  Secondary 
advantages,  inferior  affiftances  to  felicity, 
they  are  ;  and  no  more.  They  rank  below 
every  thing  that  immediately  affeXs  the 
heart ;  and  that  is  a  native  fource  of  joy  or 
bitternefs  there.  If  a  man  be  either  un¬ 
happy  in  his  difpofitions,  or  unhappy  in  all 
his  connexions,  you  heap  upon  him  in 

vain,  all  the  treafures,  and  all  the  honours, 

which 
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which  kings  can  bellow.  Diveft  thefe  p 
things,  then,  of  that  falle  glare  which  the  < — v— i 
opinions  of  the  multitude  throw  around 
them.  Contemplate  them  with  a  more  im¬ 
partial  eye.  Purfue  them  with  lefs  eager- 
nefs.  Above  all,  never  facrifice  to  the  pur- 
fuit  any  degree  of  probity  or  moral  worth* 
of  candour  or  good  affection  ;  if  you  would 
not  lay  a- foundation  for  that  bitternefs  of 
heart,  which  none  of  the  goods  of  fortune 
can  either  compenfate  or  cure. 

Secondly,  Let  the  obfervations  which 
have  been  made,  correct  our  milfakes,  and 
check  our  complaints,  concerning  a  fuppo- 
fed  promifcuous  diftribution  of  happinefs 
in  this  world.  The  charge  of  injuftice, 
which  fo  often,  on  this  account,  hath  been 
brought  againlt  Providence,  refts  entirely 
on  this  ground,  that  the  happinefs  and  mi- 
fery  of  men  may  be  eflimated  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  their  external  profperity.  This  is 
the  delufion  under  which  the  multitude, 
have  always  laboured ;  but  which  a  j  uft 
confideration  of  the  invifible  fprings  of  hap- 

T  4  pinels 
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SBRM.  pinefs  that  affed  the  heart,  is  fufficient  to 

u — correct.  If  you  would  judge  whether  a 
man  be  really  happy,  it  is  not  folely  to  his 
houfes  and  his  lands,  to  his  equipage  and 
his  retinue,  you  are  to  look.  Unlefs  you 
could  fee  farther,  and  difcern  what  jov,  or 
what  bitternefs,  his  heart  feels,  you  can 
pronounce  nothing  concerning  him.  That 
proud  and  wicked  man,  whom  you  behold 
furrounded  with  hate  and  fplendour,  and 
upon  whom  you  think  the  favours  of  Hea¬ 
ven  fo  improperly  laviihed,  may  be  a 
wretch,  pining  away  in  fecret,  with  a  thou- 
fand  griefs  unknown  to  the  world.  That 
poor  man,  who  appears  negledted  and  over¬ 
looked,  may,  in  his  humble  flation,  be 
partaking  of  all. the  moral,  and  all  the  fo- 
cial  joys,  that  exhilarate  the  heart ;  may 
be  living  chearful,  contented,  and  happy. 
Ceafe,  then,  to  murmur  againft  difpenfa- 
tions  of  Providence,  which  are,  to  us,  fo  im¬ 
perfectly  known.  Envy  not  the  profperity 
of  tinners,  judge  not  of  the  real  condition 
of  men,  from  what  floats  merely  on  the 
furface  of  their  hate.  Let  us  rather, 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  Turn  our  attention  to  thofe  serm. 
internal  fources  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  on  XIJI' 
which  it  hath  been  lhown  that  fo  much 
depends.  As  far  as  the  bitternefs  or  joy 
of  the  heart  arifes  from  the  firft  of  thofe 
great  fprings  which  I  afligned  to  it,  our 
own  conduCt  and  temper,  lo  far  our  hap¬ 
pinefs  is  placed,  in  fome  meafure,  in  our 
own  hands.  What  is  amifs  or  difordered 
within,  in  confequence  of  folly,  of  paflion, 
or  guilt,  may  be  rectified  by  due  care,  un¬ 
der  the  affiltance  of  divine  grace.  He  who 
thereby  attains  to  a  tranquil  and  compofed 
flate  of  heart,  free  from  ill  humour  and 
difguft,  from  violent  pa  Hi  on  s,  and  from 
vexing  remorle,  is  laying  a  foundation  for 
enjoyment  of  himfelf,  much  furer  and 
broader,  than  if  he  were  amaffing  thou- 
fands  to  increafe  his  eftate. 

With  regard  to  the  other  fpring  of  joy 
or  bitternefs  of  heart,  ariling  from  our  con¬ 
nections  with  others,  here  indeed,  we  are 
more  dependent  on  things  not  -within  our 
power.  Thele  connections  are  not  al¬ 
ways  of  our  own  forming ;  and  even  when 

they 
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SERM.  they  have  been  formed  by  choice,  the  wifeft 
are  liable  to  be  difappointed  in  their  expec¬ 
tations.  Yet  here  too  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  heart  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  both  for  improving  the 
joys  which  our  fituation  affords,  and  for 
mitigating  the  griefs  which  our  connec¬ 
tions  may  render  unavoidable.  As  far  as 
the  choice  of  friends  or  relatives  depends 
on  ourfelves,  let  their  virtue  and  worth 
ever  diredt  that  choice,  if  we  look  for 
any  lading  felicity  from  it.  In  all  the 
habits  and  attachments  of  focial  life,  after 
they  are  formed,  let  it  be  our  ftudy,  to  ful¬ 
fil  properly  our  own  part.  Let  nothing  be 
wanting  on  our  fide,  to  nourifh  that  mutual 
harmony  and  affectionate  friendfhip  which, 
in  every  fituation  of  life,  as  has  been  fhown, 
is  of  fo  great  confequence  to  our  peace  and 
fatisfaction.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  our  power 
to  preferve  always  alive  thofe  friends,  in 
whom  our  hearts  delight.  It  is  often  not 
in  our  power  to  prevent  the  ingratitude  and 


unworthy  behaviour  of  other  friends,  from 
whom  we  once  expected  comfort.  But 

under 


\ 
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Under  thofe  afflidling  incidents  of  life,  S  F.  R  M. 
much  may  be  done  by  proper  employment 
of  the  thoughts,  and  direction  of  the  affec¬ 
tions,  for  obtaining  relief.  To  a  purified 
and  well-regulated  heart,  reafon  and  reli¬ 
gion  can  bring  many  aids  for  healing  its 
wounds,  and  refloring  its  peace  ;  aids  which, 
to  the  negligent  and  vicious,  are  wholly 
unknown.  The  greater  experience  we  have 
of  the  viciffitudes  of  human  life,  with  more 

r 

weight  will  that  precept  of  the  wife  man 
always  come  home  to  our  remembrance ; 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence ;  for  out  of 
it  are  the  IJTues  of  life  *. - Hence  arifes, 

In  the  fourth  and  laft  place,  another  in- 
ftrudtion,  that  it  is  of  the  utmofl  import¬ 
ance  to  us  all,  frequently  to  look  up  to 
Him  who  made  the  human  heart ;  and  to 
implore  his  aflifiance  in  the  regulation  and 
government  of  it.  Known  to  him,  are  all 
the  fources  of  bitternefs  and  joy  by  which 
it  is  affefted.  On  him  it  depends,  to  let 

*  Prov.  iv.  23. 
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SXinM'  tIiem  forth’  or  t0  &ut  them  up ;  to  in- 

k— creafe,  or  to  diminifh  them,  at  his  plea- 

fure.  In  a  ftudy  To  infinitely  important  to 
happinefs,  as  that  of  the  prefervation  of  in¬ 
ward  peace,  we  cannot  be  too  earneft  in 
befeeching  aid  from  the  great  Father  of 
Spirits,  to  enable  us  to  keep  our  hearts  free 

from  diftrefs  and  trouble. - Befides  the 

afilftance  which  we  may  hope  to  derive 
from  divine  grace,  the  employments  of  de¬ 
votion  themfelves,  form  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  means  of  compofing,  and  tran- 
quillifing  the  heart.  On  various  occafions, 
when  the  fources  of  heart-bitternefs  have 
been  moft  overflowing,  devotion  has  been 
found  the  only  refuge  of  the  fuil’erer.  De¬ 
votion  opens  a  fanftuary,  to  which  they, 
whofe  hearts  have  been  moft  deeply  wound¬ 
ed,  can  always  fly.  Within  that  quiet  and 
facred  retreat,  they  have  often  found  a 
healing  balfam  prepared.  When  grieved 
by  men,  they  have  derived,  from  the  afeent 
of  the  mind  towards  God  and  celeftial  ob¬ 
jects,  much  to  footh  them  at  prefent,  and 
much  to  hope  for  in  future.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore. 
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fore,  neglect  no  mean  with  which  religion 
can  furnifh  us,  for  promoting  the  joys,  and 
alTuaging  the  bitternefs  of  the  heart.  A- 
midlt  the  frailties  of  our  nature,  the  incon- 
ltancy  of  men,  and  the  frequent  changes 
ot  human  life,  we  lhall  find  every  aftiftance 
that  can  be  procured,  little  enough,  for  en¬ 
abling  us  to  pafs  our  few  days  with  tole¬ 
rable  comfort  and  peace. 
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XIV. 


On  Characters  of  Imperfect  Good¬ 
ness. 


Mark,  x.  21. 

Then  Jefus,  beholding  him ,  loved  him. - 

\ 

Hp  H  E  characters  of  men  which  the  world 
'  prefents  to  us  are  infinitely  diverfified. 
In  -fome,  either  the  good  or  the  bad  qualities 
are  fo  predominant,  as  ftrongly  to  mark 
the  character ;  to  difcriminate  one  perfon 
as  a  virtuous,  another  as  a  vicious  man. 
In  others,  thefe  qualities  are  fo  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  as  to  leave  the  character  doubtful. 
The  light  and  the  fliade  are  fo  much  blend¬ 
ed,  the  colours  of  virtue  and  vice  run  in 
inch  a  manner  into  one  another,  that  we 

can 
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can  hardly  diftinguifh  where  the  one  ends,  SERM. 
and  the  other  begins ;  and  we  remain  in 
fufpence,  whether  to  blame  or  to  praife. 

While  we  admire  thofe  who  are  thorough¬ 
ly  good,  and  deteft  the  grofsly  wicked,  it 
is  proper  alfo  to  beftow  attention  on  thofe 
imperfeCt  characters,  where  there  may  be 
much  to  praife,  and  fomewhat  to  blame ; 
and  where  regard  to  the  commendable  part, 
fhall  not  hinder  us  from  remarking  what 
is  defective  or  faulty.  Such  attentions  will 
be  found  the  more  ufeful,  as  characters  of 
this  mixed  fort  are,  more  frequently  than 
any  other,  exhibited  to  us  in  the  commerce 
of  fociety. 

It  was  one  of  this  fort,  which  gave  occa- 
fion  to  the  incident  recorded  in  the  text.  The 
incident  feems  to  have  been  confidered  as  re¬ 
markable,  fince  it  is  recounted  by  three  of 
the  evangelical  writers  ;  and  by  them  all, 
with  nearly  the  fame  circumftances.  The 
perfon  to  whom  the  hiftory  relates  was  a  rn- 
ier  ;  one  of  higher  rank  and  ftation  than 
thofe  who  ufually-reforted  to  Jefus.  He. 
was  a  rich  man  :  He  was  a  young  man.  His 

whole 
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XIV. 


whole  behaviour  was  prepofTdTmg  and  en¬ 
gaging.  He  appears  to  have  conceived  a 
high  opinion  of  our  Lord.  He  addre  (Ted 
him  with  the  utmoft  refpedt ;  and  the  que- 
ftion  which  he  put  to  him  was  proper  and  im¬ 
portant.  He  kneeled  to  him ;  and  faid ,  Good 
Mafer ,  What  Jhall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit 
eternal  life  ?  His  condudl  in  the  world  had 
been  regular  and  decent.  He  could  pro- 
teft,  that  he  had  hitherto  kept  himfelf  free 
from  any  grofs  vice ;  and  in  his  dealings 
with  others,  had  obferved  the  precepts  of 
God.  Our  Lord,  beholding  him ,  is  laid  to 
have  loved  him ;  whence  we  have  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  he  was  not  hypocritical  in 
his  profellions ;  and  that  his  countenance 
carried  the  exprellion  of  good  difpofitions, 
as  his  fpeech,  and  his  manners,  were  altoge¬ 
ther  complacent  and  gentle.  Yet  this  per- 
fon,  amiable  as  he  was,  when  his  virtue 
was  put  to  the  teft,  difappointed  the  hopes 
which  he  had  given  reafon  to  form.  At¬ 
tached,  in  all  probability,  to  the  indulgence 
of  eafe  and  pleafure,  he  wanted  fortitude 
of  mind  to  part  with  the  advantages  of  the 

world. 
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world,  for  the  fake  of  religion.  When  our 
Lord  required  him  to  fulfil  his  good  inten¬ 
tions,  by  relinquifhing  his  fortune,  beco¬ 
ming  one  of  his  followers,  and  preparing 
himfelf  to  encounter  fufferings,  the  facri- 
fice  appeared  to  him  too  great.  Impreffions 
of  virtue,  however,  ftill  remained  on  his 
mind.  He  was  fenfible  of  what  he  ought 
to  have  done ;  and  regretted  his  want  of 
courage  to  do  it.  He  was  forrowful :  He 
was  grieved :  Yet  he  went  away . 

Persons  of  a  character  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  this,  all  of  us  may  have  met  with ; 
efpecially,  among  the  young  ;  among  thofe 
who  have  been  liberally  educated,  and 
polifhed  by  good  fociety.  They  abhor 
open  vice,  and  crimes  that  difturb  the 
world.  They  have  a  refpect  for  religion. 
They  are  willing  to  receive  inft  ruction  for 
their  condudt.  They  are  modeft  and  un- 
afiuming ;  refpect  fid  to  their  fuperiors  in 
age  or  ftation  ;  gentle  in  their  addrefs  ;  in- 
offenfive  and  courteous  in  their  whole  be¬ 
haviour.  They  are  fond  of  obliging  every 
Vol.  III.  U  one : 
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SERM.  one ;  unwilling  to  hurt  or  difpleafe  any. - 

, -|V‘_  Such  perfons  we  cannot  but  love.  We 
gladly  promil’e  well  of  them ;  and  are  dif- 
pofed  to  forward  and  aflift  them.  Yet  fuch 
is  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  that  at  the 
bottom  of  this  character  there  may  lie,  as 
we  fee  exemplified  in  the  inftance  before 
us,  fome  fecret  and  material  defebts.  That 
vigour  of  mind,  that  firmnefs  of  principle, 
may  be  wanting,  which  is  requifite  for  en¬ 
abling  them  to  act  with  propriety,  when 
their  virtue  is  put  to  a  decifive  trial.  The 
foftnefs  of  their  nature  is  unfavourable  to  a 
fteady  perfeverance  in  the  courfe  of  inte¬ 
grity.  They  poffefs  the  amiable  qualities ; 
but  there  is  ground  to  fufpebt,  that  in  the 
eftimable  ones  they  are  deficient.  While, 
therefore,  we  by  no  means  clafs  them  among 
the  bad,  we  dare  not  give  them  the  full 
praife  of  virtue.  When  they  fet  out  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  confi¬ 
dence,  what  confirmed  features  their  cha¬ 
racter  will  aflume  ;  nor  how  far  they  can 
be  depended  upon,  in  future  life.  Allow 
me  now  to  point  out  the  dangers  which 

fuch 
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luch  perfons  are  moft  likely  to  incur ;  and  SERM. 
to  fhow  what  is  requifite  for  them  farther  XIV# 
to  ftudy,  in  order  to  their  fulfilling  the  part 
of  good  men  and  true  Chriftians. 

I.  Persons  of  this  defeription  are  not 
qualified  for  difeharging  aright  many  du¬ 
ties,  to  which  their  fituation  in  life  may 
call  them.  In  certain  circumftances,  they 
behave  with  abundance  of  propriety.  When 
all  is  calm  and  fmooth  around  them  ;  when 
nothing  occurs  to  agitate  the  mind,  or  to 
diflurb  the  tenor  of  placid  life,  none  of 
their  defects  come  forward.  They  are  be¬ 
loved  ;  and  they  are  ufeful.  They  promote 
the  comfort  of  human  fociety ;  and,  by 
gentlenefs,  and  courtefy  of  manners,  ferve 
to  cement  men  together  in  agreeable  union. 

But  to  fail  on  the  tranquil  furface  of  an 
unruffled  lake,  and  to  fleer  a  fafe  courfe 
through  a  troubled  and  flormy  ocean,  re¬ 
quire  different  talents  :  and  alas  !  human 
life  oftener  refembles  the  flormy  ocean, 
than  the  unruffled  lake.  We  fhall  not 
have  been  long  embarked,  without  find- 
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ing  the  refemblance  to  hold  too  clofe- 
ly‘ 

Amidft  the  buftle  of  the  world,  amidft 
the  open  contentions,  and  fecret  enmities, 
which  prevail  in  every  fociety,  mildnefs 
and  gentlenefs  alone,  are  not  fufficient  to 
carry  us,  with  honour,  through  the  duties 
of  our  different  flations  ;  as  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies,  citizens,  fa bj eels,  magiftrates,  or  as 
engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  our  feveral  call¬ 
ings.  Difturbances  and  trials  arife,  which 
demand  vigorous  exertions  of  all  the  moral 
powers ;  of  patience,  vigilance,  and  felf- 
denial ;  of  conflancy  and  fortitude,  to  fup- 
port  us  under  danger  and  reproach ;  of 
temperance,  to  reflrain  us  from  being  car¬ 
ried  away  by  pleafure  ;  of  firm  and  deter¬ 
mined  principle,  to  make  us  defpife  the 
bribes  of  fin.  Thefe  manly  difpofitions  of 
mind  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  prepare 
one,  for  furmounting  the  difeouragements 
of  virtue ;  and  for  draggling  honourably 
through  the  hardfhips  of  life.  Unlefs  he 
be  thus  armed  and  fortified,  whatever  good 

intentions  have  been  in  his  heart,  they  are 

likely 
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likely  to  be  fruftrated  in  action.  Nothing  s  E  R  M. 
that  is  great,  can  be  undertaken.  Nothing  xtv'  j 
that  is  ditEcult  or  hazardous,  can  be  accom- 
plilhed.  Nor  are  we  to  imagine,  that  it  is 
only  in  times  of  perfecution,  or  war,  or  ci¬ 
vil  commotions,  that  there  is  occafion  for 
thofe  ftronger  efforts,  thofe  mafculine  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  foul,  to  be  difplayed.  The  pri¬ 
vate,  and^feemingly  quiet,  ftations  of  life, 
often  call  men  forth,  in  the  days  of  peace, 
to  fevere  trials  of  firmnefs  and  conftancy. 

The  life  of  very  few  proceeds  in  fo  uniform 
a  train,  as  not  to  oblige  them  to  difcover, 
in  fome  fituation  or  other,  what  portion 
they  polfefs  of  the  eflimable  qualities  of 
man.  Hence  it  fometimes  happens,  that 
perfons,  whofe  manners  were  much  lefs 
promifmg  and  engaging  than  thole  of 
others,  have,  neverthelefs,  when  brought 
to  adt  a  part  in  critical  circumftances,  per¬ 
formed  that  part  with  more  unfullied  ho¬ 
nour,  and  firmer  integrity,  than  they. 

/ 

H.  Persons  of  the  character  I  have  de- 
fcribed  are  ill  fitted,  not  only  for  difchar- 
ging  the  higher  duties  of  life,  but  alio  for 

U  3  refilting 
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SERM.  refilling  the  common  temptations  to  vice. 

.  X[V‘  ■  With  good  difpofitions  in  their  mind,  with 
a  defire,  like  the  young  ruler  in  the  text, 
to  know  what  they  fhall  do,  in  order  to  in¬ 
herit  eternal  life ;  yet,  when  the  terms  re¬ 
quired  of  them  interfere  with  any  favou¬ 
rite  enjoyment,  like  him,  they  are  forrow- 
ful ;  and  go  away.  The  particular  trial  to 
which  he  was  put,  may  appear  to  be  a  hard 
one,  and  to  exceed  the  ordinary  rate  of 
virtue.  Our  Lord,  who  difeerned  his  heart, 
faw  it  to  be  neceffary,  in  his  cafe,  for 
bringing  his  character  to  the  teft.  But  in 
cafes,  where  trials  of  much  lefs  difficulty 
prefent  themfelves,  they  who  partake  of  a 
character  fimilar  to  his,  are  often  found  to 
give  way.  The  good  qualities  which  they 
polfefs,  border  on  certain  weakneffes  of  the 
mind ;  and  thefe  weakneffes  are  apt  to  be¬ 
tray  them  infenfibly  into  vices,  with  which 
they  are  connected. 

Good  nature,  for  in  fiance,  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  running  into  that  unlimited  com- 
plaifance,  which  affimilates  men  to  the 
loofe  manners  of  thofe  whom  they  find 

around  them.  Pliant,  and  yielding  in 

their 
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their  temper,  they  have  not  force  to  (land 
by  the  decifions  of  their  own  minds,  with 
regard  to  right  and  wrong.  Like  the  a- 
nimal  which  is  faid  to  affume  the  colour 
of  every  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  they 
lofe  all  proper  character  of  their  own  ;  and 
are  formed  by  the  characters  of  thole  with 
whom  they  chance  to  alfociate. —  i  he  mild 
are  apt  to  fink  into  habits  of  indolence  and 
doth.  The  chearful  and  gay,  when  warm¬ 
ed  by  pleafure  and  mirth,  lofe  that  fobriety 
and  lelf-denial,  which  is  eflential  to  the 

iupport  of  virtue. - Even  modefty  anti 

fubmiilion,  qualities  fo  valuable  in  them- 
felves,  and  fo  highly  ornamental  to  youth, 
fometimes  degenerate  into  a  vicious  timi¬ 
dity  ;  a  timidity  which  retrains  men  from 
doing  their  duty  with  firmnefs  ;  which  can¬ 
not  Ifand  the  frown  of  the  great,  the  re¬ 
proach  of  the  multitude,  or  even  the  ridi¬ 
cule  and  fneer  of  the  fcorner. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amiable  than  a 
conftant  defire  to  pleafe  ;  and  an  unwilling- 
nefs  to  offend  or  hurt.  Yet  in  characters 
where  this  is  a  predominant  feature,  de- 

U  4  feeds 
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SERM.  feds  are  often  found.  Fond  always  to  ob- 
bge,  and  afraid  to  utter  any  difagreeable 
irv_"—  truth,  fuch  perfons  are  fometimes  led  to 
diffemble.  Their  love  of  truth  is  facrificed 
to  their  love  of  pleafing.  Their  fpeech,  and 
their  manners,  aflume  a  ftudied  courtefy. 
You  cannot  always  depend  on  their  fmile; 
nor,  when  they  promife,  be  fure  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  They  mean  and  intend  well. 
But  the  good  intention  is  temporary.  Like 
wax,  they  yield  eafily  to  every  impreflion ; 
and  the  tranfient  friendfhip  contracted  with 
one  perfon,  is  effaced  by  the  next.  Undif- 
tinguifhing  delire  to  oblige,  often  proves,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  human  things,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  habit.  They  who  cannot,  on  many 
occafions,  give  a  firm  and  fteady  denial,  or 
who  cannot  break  off  a  connection,  which 
lias  been  haftily  and  improperly  formed, 
ftand  on  the  brink  of  many  mifehiefs. 

J 

They  will  be  feduced  by  the  corrupting, 
enfnared  by  the  artful,  betrayed  by  thofe 
in  whom  they  had  placed  their  truft.  Un- 
fufpicious  themfelves,  they  were  flattered 
with  the  belief  of  having  many  friends  a- 

round, 
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round  them.  Elated  with  fanguine  hopes,  s  E  It  M. 

XIV. 

and  chearful  Ipirits,  they  reckoned,  that  to-  j 

morrow  would  be  as  this  day ,  and  more  abun¬ 
dant.  Injudicious  liberality,  and  thought- 
lefs  profufion,  are  the  confequence  ;  until, 
in  the  end,  the  ftraits  to  which  they  are  re¬ 
duced,  bring  them  into  mean  or  difhonour- 
able  courfes.  Through  innocent,  but  un¬ 
guarded  weaknefs,  and  from  want  of  the 
feverer  virtues,  they  are,  in  procefs  of  time, 
betrayed  into  downright  crimes.  Such  may 
be  the  conclulion  of  thofe,  who,  like  the 
young  ruler  before  us,  with  many  amiable 
and  promifing  dilpolitions,  had  begun  their 
career  in  life. 

III.  Such  perfons  are  not  prepared  for 
fuflaining,  with  propriety  and  dignity,  the 
diftrefles  to  which  our  Hate  is  liable.  They 
were  equipped  for  the  feafon  of  funlhine 
and  ferenity  ;  but  when  the  Iky  is  overcall, 
and  the  days  of  darknefs  come,  their  feeble 
minds  are  deftitute  of  Ihelter,  and  ill  pro¬ 
vided  for  defence.  Then  is  the  time,  when 
more  hardy  qualities  are  required ;  when 

courage 
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courage  mud  face  danger,  conflancy  fup- 
port  pain,  patience  poflefs  itfelf  in  the  midlt 
of  dilcouragements,  magnanimity  difplay 
its  contempt  of  threatenings.  If  thofe  high 
virtues  be  altogether  ftrangers  to  the  mind, 
the  mild  and  gentle  will  certainly  link  un¬ 
der  the  torrent  of  difafters. - The  ruler 

in  the  text  could  plead,  that  his  behaviour 
to  others,  in  the  courfe  of  focial  life,  had 
been  unexceptionable.  So  far,  the  reflec¬ 
tion  on  his  conduct  would  afford  him  com¬ 
fort  amidft  adverfity.  But  no  man  is  with¬ 
out  failings.  In  the  dejecting  feafon  of 
trouble,  it  will  occur  to  every  one,  that  he 
has  been  guilty  of  frequent  tranfgreffion  ; 
that  much  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
done,  ’  was  neglected ;  and  that  much  of 
what  has  been  done,  had  better  have  been 
omitted.  In  fuch  fituations,  when  a  thou- 
fand  apprehenfions  arife  to  alarm  confcience, 
nothing  is  able  to  quiet  its  unealinefs,  ex¬ 
cept  a  well-grounded  truft  in  the  mercy 
and  acceptance  ol  Heaven.  It  is  firm  reli¬ 
gious  principle,  a6ting  upon  a  manly  and 
enlightened  mind,  that  gives  dignity  to  the 

character, 
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character,  and  coinpofure  to  the  heart,  un-  S  E  RM. 
der  all  the  troubles  of  the  world.  This 
enables  the  brave  and  virtuous  man,  with 
fuccefs  to  buffet  the  lform.  While  he,  who 
had  once  fparkled  in  fociety  with  all  the 
charms  of  gay  vivacity,  and  had  been  the 
delight  of  every  circle  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  remains  difpirited,  overwhelmed, 
and  annihilated,  in  the  evil  day. 

Such  are  the  failings  incident  to  perfons 
of  mixed  and  imperfect  goodnefs  :  fuch 

the  defeats  of  a  character  formed  merely  of 

% 

the  amiable,  without  the  eftimable  quali¬ 
ties  of  man. 

It  appears  from  this,  that  we  muft  not 
place  too  much  truft  in  the  fair  appear¬ 
ances,  which  a  character  may  at  firft  exhi¬ 
bit.  In  judging  of  others,  let  us  always 
think  the  belt,  and  employ  the  fpirit  of 
charity  and  candour.  But  in  judging  of 
ourfelves,  we  ought  to  be  more  l'evere.  Let 
us  remember  him  whom  our  Lord  beheld, 
and  loved ;  and  who  yet  fell  fhort  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  us  not  forget, 

that 
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that  fomething  more  than  gentlenefs  and 
modefty,  than  complacency  of  temper  and 
affability  of  manners,  is  requifite  to  form  a 
worthy  man,  or  a  true  Chriftian.  To  a 
high  place  in  our  efteem,  thefe  qualities  are 
juflly  in  titled.  They  enter  elfentially  into 
every  good  man’s  character.  They  form 
fome  of  its  moft  favourable  diftinctions. 
But  they  conftitute  a  part  of  it ;  not  the 
•whole.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  reft  on  them 
entirely,  when  we  conceive  an  idea  of  wdiat 

manner  of  perfons  we  ought  to  be. 

«  * 

Let  piety  form  the  bafis  of  firm  and 
eftablifhed  virtue.  If  this  be  wanting,  the 
character  cannot  be  found  and  entire.  Mo¬ 
ral  virtue  will  always  be  endangered,  often 
be  overthrown,  when  it  is  feparated  from 
its  fureft  fupport.  Confidence  in  God, 
ftrengthened  by  faith  in  the  great  Redeem¬ 
er  of  mankind,  not  only,  amidft  the  feve- 
rer  trials  of  virtue,  gives  conftancy  to  the 
mind,  but,  by  nourifhing  the  hope  of  im¬ 
mortality,  adds  warmth  and  elevation  to 
the  affections.  They  whofe  conduct  is  not 

animated 
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animated  by  religious  principle,  are  depri-  SER M. 

J  °  1  ^  XIV 

ved  of  the  moll  powerful  incentive  to  wor-  .  "  '  r 

thy  and  honourable  deeds. 

Let  fuch  difcipline,  next,  be  fludied,  as 
may  form  us  to  the  adlive  and  manly  vir¬ 
tues.  To  natural  good  affections,  we  can 
never  entirely  truft  our  condudl.  Thefe, 
as  has  been  fhown,  may  fometimes  be 
warped  into  what  is  wrong  ;  and  often  will 
prove  infufhcient,  for  carrying  us  rightly 
through  all  the  duties  of  life.  Good  affec¬ 
tions  are  highly  valuable ;  but  they  mufl 
be  fupported  by  fixed  principles,  cultivated 
in  the  underftanding,  and  rooted  in  the 
heart.  Habits  mufl  be  acquired  of  tempe¬ 
rance  and  felf-denial,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  refift  pleafure,  and  endure  pain,  when 
either  of  them  interfere  with  our  duty; 
that  we  may  be  prepared  to  make  a  facri- 
fice  of  any  worldly  interefl,  when  the  voice 
of  God  and  confidence  demand  it.  Let  us 
always  remember,  that  without  fortitude 
of  mind,  there  is  no  manhood ;  there  can 
be  no  perfeverance  in  virtue.  Let  a  facred 
and  inviolable  regard  for  truth  reign  in 


our 
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SERM.  our  whole  behaviour.  Let  us  be  diftin- 

y  jr-^ 

^  .  guiflied  for  fidelity  to  every  promife  we 

have  made ;  and  for  conflancy  in  every 
worthy  friendfhip  we  have  formed.  Let 
no  weak  complaifance,  no  undue  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  men,  ever  make  us  betray 
the  rights  of  confidence.  What  we  have 
once,  upon  due  confideration,  adopted  as 
rules  of  conduct,  to  thefe  let  us  adhere  un- 
fhaken.  However  the  world  may  change 
around  us,  let  it  find  us  the  fame  in  pro- 
fperity  and  adverfity  ;  faithful  to  God  and 
virtue  ;  faithful  to  the  convictions  of  our 
own  heart.  What  our  lot  in  the  world 
may  be,  is  not  ours  to  forefee  or  determine. 
But  it  is  ours  to  refolve,  that  whatever  it 
fhall  be,  it  fhall  find  us  perfevering  in  one 
line  of  uprightnefs  and  honour. 

By  fuch  difcipline,  fuch  attentions  as 
thefe,  we  are  to  guard  againft  thofe  fail¬ 
ings,  which  are  fometimes  found  to  ftain 
the  molt  engaging  characters.  Joining  in 
proper  union  the  amiable  and  the  eftimabie 
qualities,  by  the  one  we  fhall  attract  the 

vood : 
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good ;  and  by  the  other,  command  refpect  SERM. 
from  the  bad.  We  {hall  both  fecure  our 
own  integrity,  and  {hall  exhibit  to  others  a 
proper  view  of  what  virtue  is,  in  its  native 
grace  and  majefty.  In  one  part  of  our 
character,  we  lhall  refemble  the  flower  that 
fmiles  in  fpring ;  in  another,  the  firmly- 
rooted  tree,  that  braves  the  winter  -  ftorm. 

For,  remember  we  muft,  that  there  is  a 
fealon  of  winter,  as  well  as  of  fpring  and 
fummer,  in  human  life ;  and  it  concerns 
us  to  be  equally  prepared  for  both. 


A  higher  and  more  perfect  example  of 
fucli  a  character  as  I  now  recommend, 

cannot  be  found,  than  what  is  prefented  to 
us  in  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift.  In  him,  we 
behold  all  that  is  gentle,  united  with  all 
that  is  relpedlable.  It  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
preflion,  which  the  Apoftle  Paul  employs 
concerning  him  ;  I befeech  you  by  the  meek- 
nefs  and  gentlenefs  of  Chrift.  Well  might 
thefe  qualities  be  fingled  out,  as  thole  for 
which  he  was  known  and  diftinguiftied. 


*  2  Cor.  x.  1. 


We 
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SERM.  We  fee  him  in  his  whole  behaviour  affable, 
*v‘  _f  courteous,  and  eafy  of  accefs.  He  con¬ 
verted  familiarly  with  all  who  prefented 
themfelves ;  and  defpifed  not  the  meaneft. 
With  all  the  infirmities  of  his  difciples  he 
calmly  bore ;  and  his  rebukes  were  mild, 
when  their  provocations  were  great.  He 
wept  over  the  calamities  of  his  country, 
which  perfecuted  him  ;  and  apologifed  and 
prayed  for  them  who  put  him  to  death. 
Yet  the  fame  Jefuswe  behold,  awful  in  the 
ftrictnefs  of  his  virtue ;  inflexible  in  the 
caufe  of  truth  ;  uncomplying  with  prevail¬ 
ing  manners,  when  he  found  them  cor- 
rupt;  fetting  his  face  boldly  againfl  the 
hypocritical  leaders  of  the  people;  over- 
■  awed  by  none  of  their  threatenings ;  in 
the  molt  indignant  terms,  reproving  their 
vices,  and  ftigmatizing  their  characters. 
We  behold  him  gentle,  without  being  tame; 
firm,  without  being  ftern ;  courageous, 
without  being  violent.  Let  this  mind  be  in 
us  which  was  alfo  in  Jefus  Chrif ;  and  we 
lhall  attain  to  honour,  both  with  God  and 
with  man. 


SER- 
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SERMON  XV. 

On  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  as  a  Preparation  for  Death. 


Preached  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 

Lord’s  Supper. 


Matthew,  xxvi.  29. 

,  ii  * 

But  I  fay  unto  you ,  I  'will  not  drink  hence - 
forth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine ,  until  that  day 
‘ when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Fa¬ 
ther  s  kingdom. 


ITH  thefe  words  of  our  blefled  Lord, 
the  Evangelift  concludes  his  account 
of  the  inflitution  of  the  facrament  of  the 
Supper.  It  is  an  inftitution  which,  folemn 
and  venerable  in  itfelf,  is  rendered  Hill  more 
fo,  by  the  circumftances  which  accompanied 

Vol.  III.  X  '  it. 
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iu  Oui  Lord  had  now,  for  about  three 
years,  continued  to  appear  in  his  public 
character,  in  the  land  of  Judea.  He  had, 
ah  along,  been  watched  with  a  jealous  eye, 
by  his  enemies  3  and  the  time  was  come, 
when  they  were  to  prevail  againfd  him.  A 
icw  mends  lie  had,  irom  the  beginning, 
felected,  who,  in  every  viciilitude  of  his 
hate,  remained  faithfully  attached  to  him. 
\v'  ith  thefe  friends  he  was  now  meeting  for 
the  laid  time,  on  the  very  evening  in  which 
he  was  betrayed  and  feized.  He  perfectly 
knew  all  that  was  to  befal  him.  He  knew 
that  this  was  the  laid  meal  in  which  he  was 
to  join  with  thofe,  who  had  been  the  com¬ 
panions  of  all  his  labours,  the  confidents  of 
all  his  griefs ;  among  whom  he  had  palled 
all  the  quiet  and  private  moments  of  his  life. 
He  knew,  that  within  a  few  hours,  he  was 
to  be  torn  from  this  loved  fociety,  by  a 
band  of  ruffians ;  and  by  to-morrow,  was 
to  be  publicly  arraigned,  as  a  malefactor. 
With  a  heart  melting  with  tendernefs,  he 
laid  to  the  tvzelve  Apofdles,  as  he  fat  down 
with  them  at  table.  With  defire  I  have  defined  • 

to 
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to  eat  this  paffover  with  you  before  I  fuffer  *.  S  ER  M. 
And  then,  having  gratified  himfeif  for  the 
laft  time  in  their  fociety,  and  having  infti- 
tuted  that  commemoration  of  his  death 
which  was  to  continue  in  the  Chriftian 
church  until  the  end  of  ages,  he  took  a  fo- 
lemn  and  affectionate  farewel  of  his  friends, 
in  the  words  of  the  text,  /  fay  unto  you , 
that  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit 
of  the  vine ,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it 
new  with  you  in  my  Father  s  kingdom . 

As  thefe  words  were  uttered  by  our 
Lord,  in  the  profpeCl  of  his  fufferings  ; 
when  preparing  himfeif  for  death,  and 
looking  forward  to  a  future  meeting  with 
his  friends  in  heaven  ;  let  us,  under  this 
view,  confider  the  facrament,  which  he 
then  inftituted,  as  a  preparation  for  all  the 
fufferings  of  life,  and  efpe dally,  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  death.  It  is  fit  and  proper,  that 
fuch  folemn  profpeCts  fhould  enter  into  the 
fervice  which  we  are  this  day  to  perform. 

We  have  no  reafon  to  imagine,  that  they 


*  Luke,  xxii.  i£. 
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will 
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S  xv M'  wdl  render  ic  a  g]o°my  fervice.  A  good 
»— v— 1  and  man  is  often  difpofed  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  termination  of  life.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  our  days  is  determined  by  God  ;  and 
certainly  it  will  not  tend  to  Ihorten  their 
number,  that  we  employ  ourfelves  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  death.  On  the  contrary,  while 
our  days  laft,  it  will  tend  to  make  us  pals 
them  more  comfortably,  and  more  wifely. 
Let  us  now  then,  as  if  for  the  laft  time  we 
were  to  partake  of  this  facrament,  conlider 
how  it  may  ferve  to  prepare  us  for  the  dy¬ 
ing  hour. 


I.  It  is  a  high  exercife  of  all  thofe  difpo- 
fitions  and  affetftions,  in  which  a  good  man 
would  wilh  to  die.  He  would  furely  wilh 
to  leave  this  world,  in  the  fpirit  of  devo¬ 
tion  towards  God,  and  of  fellowfliip  and 
charity  with  all  his  brethren  on  earth. 
Now,  thefe  are  the  very  fentiments,  which 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in- 
fpircs  into  the  heart  of  every  pious  com¬ 
municant.  It  includes  the  higheft  a<fts  of 
devotion  of  which  human  nature  is  ca¬ 
pable. 
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pable.  It  imports,  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  in¬ 
finite  mercies  of  Heaven  ;  or  the  gratitude 
we  owe  to  that  God,  who,  by  the  death  of 
his  Son,  hath  reifored  the  forfeited  happi- 
nefs  and  hopes  of  the  human  race.  It  im¬ 
ports,  the  confecration  of  the  foul  to  God; 
the  entire  refignation  of  ourfelves,  and  all 
our  concerns,  into  his  hands  ;  as  to  the  God 
whom  we  lerve  and  love  ;  the  guardian  in 
whom  we  confide.  To  thee,  0  Lord,  do  I  lift 
up  my foul.  /  will  go  to  the  altar  of  God,  to  God 
my  exceeding  joy.  I  will  come  into  thy  houfe 
in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercy ;  and  in  thy  fear , 
I  will  worfhip  towards  thy  holy  temple  *. 

Thefe  devout  affections  towards  God  are, 
on  this  occafion,  neceflarily  accompanied 
with  benevolent  difpofitions  towards  men. 
Our  communion  is  not  only  with  God,  but 
with  one  another.  In  this  folemn  fervice, 
the  diftindtion  of  ranks  is  abolilhed.  We 
affemble  in  common  before  our  great 
Lord,  profefling  ourfelves  to  be  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  and  children  of  the 
fame  Father.  No  feud,  nor  ftrife,  nor  eii- 
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mity,  is  permitted  to  approach  the  facred 
table.  All  within  that  hallowed  Ipace 
breathes  peace,  and  concord,  and  love.  If 
thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar ,  and  there  re¬ 
member  ef  that  thy  brother  hath  ought  againf 
thee;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar ,  atid 
go  thy  way ;  frf  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother ; 
and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift  *.  What  can 
be  more  becoming  men  and  Chriftians, 
than  fuch  fentiments  of  piety  to  the  great 
Father  of  the  univerfe ;  gratitude  to  the 
merciful  Redeemer  of  mankind  ;  and  cha¬ 
rity  and  forgivenefs  towards  all  our  bre¬ 
thren  ?  Is  not  this  the  temper  in  which  a 
good  man  would  wifh  to  live  ?  more  eh  - 
daily,  is  not  this  the  frame  of  mind  which 
will  give  both  dignity  and  peace  to  his  laft 
moments  ?  Flow  difcompofed  and  embit¬ 
tered  will  thefe  important  moments  prove, 
if,  with  a  mind  foured  by  the  remembrance 
of  unforgiven  injuries,  with  a  breaft  rankled 
by  enmity,  with  a  heart  alienated  from 
God,  and  infenlible  to  devotion,  one  be 
forced  away  from  life  ? 


f  Mitthew3  v.  23,  24, 
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Contemplate  the  manner  in  which  our 
bleiTed  Lord  died  ;  which  the  fervice  of  this 
day  brings  particularly  into  your  view. 
You  behold  him,  amidft  the  extremity  of 
pain,  calm  and  colledted  within  himfelf ; 
poffeffmg  his  fpirit  with  all  the  ferenity 
which  fublime  devotion,  and  exalted  bene¬ 
volence  infpire.  You  hear  him,  firft,  la¬ 
menting  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  country ; 
next,  when  he  was  fattened  to  the  crofs, 
addrefling  words  of  confolation  to  his  af¬ 
flicted  parent ;  and  laftly,  lending  up  pray¬ 
ers,  mixed  with  compaflionate  apologies, 
for  thofe  who  were  Ihedding  his  blood. 
After  all  thofe  exercifes  of  charity,  you  be¬ 
hold  him  in  an  act  of  devout  adoration  and 
truft,  refigning  his  breath  ;  Father ,  into  thy 

hands  I  commend  my  Jpirit. - Can  any  death 

be  pronounced  unhappy,  how  diftrefsful  fo- 
ever  its  circumftances  may  be,  which  is 
thus  fupported,  and  dignified  ?  What  could 
we  wilh  for  more  in  our  laft  moments,  than 
with  this  peaceful  frame  of  mind,  this  calm 
of  all  the  affections,  this  exaltation  of  heart 
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S  XV M"  towar<^s  <^ot^  this  diffufion  of  benevolence 
towai  ds  men,  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world  ? 

If,  in  fuch  a  fpirit  as  this,  we  would  all 
wifh  to  die,  let  us  think,  that  now  is  the 
time  to  prepare  for  it,  by  feafonably  cul-  • 
tivatmg  this  fpirit  while  we  live ;  by  im¬ 
bibing,  in  particular,  from  the  holy  facra- 
ment,  thofe  difpofitions  and  affections 
which  we  would  wifh  to  poffefs  at  our 
lateft  period.  It  is  altogether  vain  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  when  the  hour  of  death  ap¬ 
proaches,  we  fhall  be  able  to  form  our- 
felves  into  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  then 
moft  proper  and  decent.  Amidft  the  drug¬ 
gies  of  nature,  and  under  the  load  of  fick- 
nefs  or  pain,  it  is  not  time  for  unaccuftom- 
ed  exertions  to  be  made,  or  for  new  refor¬ 
mations  to  be  begun.  Sufficient ,  and  more 
than  fufficient,  for  that  day  is  the  evil  there¬ 
of  It  will  be  too  late  to  affiime  then  the 
hero,  or  the  faint,  if  we  have  been  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  character  before. 
The  fentiments  we  would  difplay,  and  the 
language  we  would  utter,  will  be  alien  and 
flrange  to  us.  They  will  be  forced,  and  fo¬ 
reign 
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reign  to  the  heart.  It  is  only  in  confe- 
quence  of  habits  acquired  in  former  and 
better  days,  that  a  temper  of  piety  and 
charity  can  grow  up  into  fuch  ftrength,  as 
to  confer  peace  and  magnanimity  on  the 
concluding  hours  of  life.  Peculiarly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  acquifition  of  fuch  a  tem¬ 
per,  are  the  devotions  of  this  day.  In  this 
view,  let  us  perform  them ;  and  Itudy  to 
be  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  what  we  would 
wilh  to  be  when  the  fummons  of  death  {hall 
come. 

II.  This  facrament  becomes  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  death,  by  laying  a  foundation  for 
peace  with  God.  What  is  important  at  the 
dole  of  life,  is  not  only  the  temper  in 
which  we  leave  the  world,  but  the  fituation 
in  which  we  Hand  with  refpecl  to  that 
great  Judge,  before  whom  we  are  about  to 
appear.  This  view  of  our  fituation  is  apt 
to  efcape  us,  during  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
life.  Occupied  with  the  affairs  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  this  world  ;  flattered  by  thofe  illu- 
flve  colours  of  innocence  and  virtue,  in 

which 
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SERM.  which  felf-love  drefles  up  our  character, 
apprehenfions  of  guilt  create  little  uneafi- 
nefs  to  the  multitude  of  men.  But,  on  the 
approach  of  death,  their  ideas  change.  As 
the  inquifition  of  the  fupreme  J  udge  draws 
nigh,  remembered  tranfgreflions  crowd  up¬ 
on  the  mind.  Guilt  becomes  ftrongly  rea- 
lifed  to  the  imagination ;  and  alarms,  be¬ 
fore  unknown,  begin  to  arife.  Hence  that 
anxiety,  in  the  profpect  of  a  future  invi¬ 
sible  world,  which  is  fo  often  leen  to  attend 
the  bed  of  death.  Hence  thofe  various  me¬ 
thods,  which  fuperftition  has  devifed  for 
quieting  this  anxiety ;  the  trembling  mind 
eagerly  grafping  every  feeble  plank  on 
which  it  can  lay  hold ;  and  flying  for  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  moll  unavailing  aid.  Hie 
flouteft  fpirits  have  been  then  known  to 
bend  ;  the  proudefl:  hearts,  to  be  humbled. 
They  who  are  now  moll  thoughtlefs  about 
their  fpiritual  concerns,  may,  perhaps,  be 
in  this  ftate  before  they  die. 

The  difpenfation  of  grace,  difeovered  in 
die  gofpel,  affords  the  only  remedy  againfl: 
thofe  terrors,  by  the  promife  of  pardon,  ex¬ 
tended 
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tended  to  the  penitent,  through  the  merits 
of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift.  It  is  the  very 
effence  of  this  facrament,  to  exhibit  this 
promifed  grace  to  mankind  ;  My  body  which 
was  broken  for  yon ;  my  blood  Jhed  for  many, 
for  the  remiff  on  of  fns.  Here,  fhines  from 
above,  the  ray  of  hope.  Divine  juftice,  we 
are  allured,  is  not  inexorable.  Divine  mer¬ 
cy  is  acceflible,  to  all  who  believe  and  re¬ 
pent.  The  participation  of  this  facrament, 
therefore,  naturally  imparts  comfort  to  the 
worthy  communicant ;  as  it  fuppofes,  on 
his  part,  a  cordial  compliance  with  thole 
terms,  on  which  pardon  is  offered  by  the 
gofpel  to  mankind. 

I  mean  not  to  fay,  that  the  participation 
of  this  facrament,  how  pious  and  proper 
foever  our  difpofitions  at  the  time  may  be, 
is,  of  itfelf,  fufficient  to  enfure  us  of  com¬ 
fort  at  death.  It  were  unwarrantable  to 
flatter  Chriflians,  with  hopes  to  this  extent. 
No  Angle  a6t  of  the  moft  fervent  devotion 
can  afford  affured  hopes  of  peace  with  Hea¬ 
ven,  until  thefe  hopes  be  confirmed  by  the 
fucceeding  tenor  of  a  good  life.  But  what 

may 
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SERM.  may  fafely  be  alTerted  is,  that  communica- 

i—— v-w  ting  in  a  proper  manner,  makes  way  for 
fuch  hopes.  It  is  an  introduction  to  that 
ftate  of  reconciliation  with  God,  which  will 
give  you  peace  in  death.  It  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  good  courfe,  which,  if  duly  pur- 
fued,  will  make  your  latter  end  blefled.  It 
is  the  entrance  of  the  path  of  the  juf  ;  the 
morning  of  that  light,  which  Jhineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfeEl  day.  For  this  holy 
facrament  is  a  profefled  renunciation  of  the 
vices  and  corruptions  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  profefled  dereliction  of  former  evil  ha¬ 
bits  ;  a  folemn  return,  on  our  part,  to  God 
and  virtue,  under  the  firm  truft,  that  God 
will,  through  Jefus  Chrift,  fhow  mercy  to 
the  frailties  of  the  penitent.  If  you  conti¬ 
nue  to  fupport  the  charafter  which  you 
this  day  aflume,  the  invifibie  world  will  no 
longer  prefent  to  you  a  fcene  of  terrors. 
You  will  be  comforted  with  the  view  of 
goodnefs  and  compafiion,  as  predominant 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  univerfe.  Af¬ 
ter  having  finifhed  a  virtuous  courfe,  you 
will  be  able  to  look  up  to  that  God  whom 

you 
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in  whom  I  have  trifled.  Though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  Jhadow  of  deaths  I 
will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me.  Thy 
rod  and  thy  faff  fall  comfort  me. 


III.  This  facrament  prepares  us  for  a 
happy  death,  by  ftrengthening  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  Chriftians,  and  Chrift  their 
Saviour.  This  is  a  connexion  which,  in 
various  ways,  redounds  to  their  benefit; 
and  will  be  found  particularly  confolatory 
at  the  hour  of  death.  The  awful  majefty 
of  Heaven  is  in  danger  of  overwhelming 
the  mind,  in  the  feeble  moments  of  depart¬ 
ing  life.  The  reverence  it  infpires  is  ming¬ 
led  with  fenfations  of  dread,  which  might 
be  too  flrong  for  us  then  to  bear.  When 
we  look  up  to  it,  through  a  Mediator  and 
Intercedor,  that  Majefty  adumes  a  milder 
afpecft,  and  appears  to  invite  our  approach. 
Whatever,  therefore,  forms  a  connexion 
with  this  great  Mediator,  this  powerful 
friend  and  patron  of  the  human  race,  muft 
be  moft  defirable  to  every  one,  efpecially  to 
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XV.  #  7 

u— nites  us  clofely  with  him.  It  is  the  oath  of 

our  allegiance.  It  is  the  adt  of  eniifling 

ourfelves  under  the  banner  of  this  divine 

Leader.  Of  courfe,  it  ftrengthens  our  faith 

in  him,  as  our  guide  through  life,  and  our 

guardian  and  protestor  in  death.  It  gives 

us  a  title  to  look  up  to  him,  under  the 

confidence  of  that  reciprocal  engagement, 

which  fidelity  on  the  one  hand  is  always 

underftood  to  imply,  of  protection  on  the 

other. 

His  participation  of  our  nature  conveys 
a  degree  of  encouragement,  which  we  could 
derive  from  no  being  altogether  celeftial, 
how  gracious  or  benign  foever.  In  our  ut- 
moft  extremity,  we  can  have  recourfe  to 
his  fympathizing  aid,  who  had  experience 
both  of  the  diftrefles  of  life,  and  of  the 
terrors  of  death.  We  behold,  in  the  text, 
with  what  firm  tranquillity  he  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  his  approaching  fufferings.  Sin¬ 
cere  attachment  to  our  great  Mailer,  may 
be  expedled  to  infufe  into  us  fome  degree 
of  the  fame  happy  compofure  of  mind.  It 
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is  owing  to  our  lofing  out  of  view  this  per-  serm. 
fed  model ;  to  our  following  the  crowd,  _  XY‘,  j 
and  adopting  the  common  fpirit  of  the 
world,  that  we  become  mean-fpirited  and 
bafe ;  fervilely  attached  to  life,  and  afraid 
to  die.  Did  we,  according  to  our  engage¬ 
ments  at  the  Lord’s  table,  keep  our  eye 
fixed  on  our  divine  Leader,  and  ftudy  to 
follow  his  fteps,  a  portion  of  his  fpirit 
would  defcend  upon  us  at  the  hour  of 
death.  It  would  be  as  the  mantle  of  Eli- 
jan,  falling  on  a  chofen  difciple  ;  and  would 
enable  us,  as  it  did  Elilha  of  old,  to  finite, 
and  divide  the  waters.--  We  believe  our 
Saviour  now  to  rule  in  the  world  of  fpirits. 

The  grave,  therefore,  bars  not  his  follow¬ 
ers  from  accefs  to  him.  In  the  grave,  for 
our  fake,  he  once  lay  down,  that  he  might 
difpel  the  gloom  which  appears  to  us  to 
cover  that  formidable  manfion.  In  a  Ihort 
time  he  arofe  from  it,  in  order  to  allure  us, 
that  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe  was  not  to 
confine  his  followers  for  ever.  By  his 
death,  he  conquered  death ;  and  him  that 
had  the  power  of  it  j  and  his  voice  to  us 

is, 
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is,  Becaufe  1  live ,  ye .  fhall  live  alfo.  Hence, 
as  long  as  we  preferve  that  attachment  to 
him  which  we  this  day  profefs,  we  are  fur- 
niihed  with  a  variety  of  conliderations  pro¬ 
per  for  fupporting  us  in  the  profpecl  of  our 
diffolution. — This  leads  me  to  obferve, 

f  ,  1  . 

IV.  That  the  l’acrament  of  which  we 
are  to  partake,  prepares  us  for  death,  by 
confirming  and  enlivening  our  hope  of  im¬ 
mortality.  In  this  facrament,  my  friends, 
you  aCt  for  both  worlds.  As  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  you  are  on  this  day  to  look 
forward,  with  care,  to  your  future  beha¬ 
viour  in  it.  For  you  are  not,  by  any  means, 
difengaging  yourfelves  totally  from  this  life, 
and  its  concerns.  On  the  contrary,  you 
are  forming,  and  even  ftrengthening,  thofe 
connections,  which  virtue  requires  you  to 
maintain  with  your  friends,  and  fellow- 

creatures  around  you. - At  the  fame  time, 

you  are  not  to  conlider  yourfelves  as  citi¬ 
zens  of  earth  only ;  but  alfo  as  citizens  of 
heaven.  You  are  to  recognife,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  your  relation  to  a  higher  and  better 

country, 
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country,  with  which  you  are  connected  by  SER m. 
the  moil  facred  ties  ;  and  from  which  you  X  v’ 
derive  thofe  comforts  and  hopes,  that  will 
both  purify  your  life,  and  render  your 
death  happy.  The  facrament  of  the  fupper 
is,  in  this  view,  an  afcent  of  the  mind  a- 
bove  terreftrial  things.  At  the  Lord’s  table, 
we  affociate  ourfelves,  in  fome  degree,  with 
fpirits  of  a  more  exalted  order.  We  de¬ 
clare,  that  we  are  tending  towards  their  fo- 
ciety ;  and  have  fixed  our  final  reft  within 
the  veil.  This  view  of  the  inftitution,  fo 
comfortable  to  the  laft  period  of  life,  is 
plainly  given  us  in  the  words  of  the  text. 

For  it  is  worthy  of  particular  obfervation, 
that,  as  foon  as  our  Lord  had  inftituted 
this  facrament,  he  ftraightway  leads  the 
thoughts  of  his  difciples  to  a  ftate  of  future 
exiftence.  Employing  that  metaphorical 
ftyle,  which  the  occafion  naturally  fuggeft- 
ed,  he  tells  them,  that  though  he  was  not 
henceforth  to  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
on  earth,  yet  a  day  was  coming,  when  he 
was  again  to  drink  it  •with  them ;  to  drink 
it,  in  his  Father  s  kingdom.  Two  diftindt 
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SERM.  ideas  are,  in  thefe  words,  prefented  to  us. 

.  One  is,  the  abode  into  which  our.  Saviour 

was  to  remove  ;  his  Father  s  kingdom .  The 
other,  the  fociety  which  he  was  there  to  en¬ 
joy;  with  you,  in  my  Father  s  kingdom.  Thefe 
correfpond  to  the  two  views,  under  which 
death  is  moft  formidable  to  men  ;  both  of 
which  he  intended  to  baniih,  by  the  infti- 
tution  of  this  facrament :  firft,  that  death 
is  a  tranlition  to  a  new  and  unknown 
world ;  and  next,  that  it  is  a  final  fepara- 
tion  from  all  the  friends  whom  we  have 
loved  on  earth. 

Fir  st;  if  death  terminates  our  exiftence 
here,  the  abode  to  which  it  tranllates  the 
faithful  followers  of  Chrift,  is  the  kingdom 
of  his  Father.  The  inftitution  of  this  fa¬ 
crament  difpels  all  the  gloomy  ideas  of  an¬ 
nihilation,  of  non-exiftence,  of  total  dark- 
nefs,  which  our  imagination  is  ready  to  af- 
fociate  with  the  grave.  We  are  here  allu¬ 
red,  that,  to  good  men,  death  is  not  the 
clofe  of  being,  but  a  change  of  ftate ;  a  re¬ 
moval,  from  a  dillant  and  obfcure  province 

of 
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of  the  univerfe,  into  the  city  of  God,  S 
the  chief  feat  of  their  Father’s  kingdom. 
They  have  every  realbn  to  believe,  that 
the  objects  which  are  to  meet  them  there, 
how  new  and  unknown  foever,  lhall  all  be 
propitious  and  friendly.  For  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  his  Father,  their  Lord  has  decla¬ 
red,  that  he  is  entered  as  their  forerunner * 

I  go  to  my  Father ,  and  your  Father ;  to  my 
God ,  and  your  God.  In  my  Father  s  houfe  are 
many  manftons.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 

you.  1 110111  come  again ,  and  receive  you  to 
myfelf  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  alfo. 
What  reafonings,  what  /peculations,  call 
have  power  to  impart  fo  much  peace  to  the 
dying  man,  as  a  promife  fo  direct  and  ex¬ 
plicit,  coming  from  him  who  is  truth  itfelf, 
and  cannot  lie  ?  If  it  were  not  fo ,  I  would 
have  told  you  *.  The  profpect  becomes  {till 
more  chearing  and  relieving,  when  we  in¬ 
clude, 
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SERM.  the  text;  the  fociety  to  be  enjoyed  in  that 
v  future  ftate  of  being.  With  you ,  I  foall 

drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  my  Father  s 
kingdom.  In  how  amiable  a  light  does  our 
Saviour  here  appear,  looking  forward  to  a 
future  reunion  with  thofe  beloved  friends, 
whom  he  was  now  leaving,  as  to  a  circum- 
ftance  which  fhould  increafe  both  his  own 
felicity  and  theirs,  when  they  met  again  in 
a  happier  world  !  Thus,  in  the  molt  affec¬ 
tionate  manner,  cheating  their  drooping 
and  dejected  fpirits ;  and,  by  a  fimilar  pro- 
fpecl,  providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  in  future  generations,  when  they 
fhould  be  about  to  leave  the  world. 

The  expreifions  in  the  text  plainly  fuggeft 
a  joyful  intercourfe  among  friends,  who 
had  been  feparated  by  death :  and  therefore 
feem  to  give  much  confirmation,  to  what 
has  always  been  a  favourite  hope  of  good 
men ;  that  friends  fhall  know  and  recog- 
nife  each  other,  and  renew  their  former 
connections,  in  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence. 
How  many  pleating  profpects,  does  fuch  an 
intimation  open  to  the  mind  !  How  much 

does 
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does  it  tend  to  compenfate  the  vanity  of  life, 
and  to  mitigate  the  forrows  of  death  !  For 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  one  of  the  moft 
bitter  circumdances  attending  death,  is  the 
final  feparation  from  beloved  friends.  This 
is  apt  equally  to  wring  the  hearts  of  the 
dying,  and  the  furviving ;  and  it  is  an  an- 
guilh  of  that  fort,  which  defeends  mod 
deeply  into  the  virtuous  and  worthy  bread. 
When,  furrounded  with  an  affectionate  fa¬ 
mily,  and  weeping  fi'iends,  a  good  man  is 
taking  his  lad  adieu  of  all  whom  he  held 
mod  dear  on  earth ;  when,  with  a  feeble 
voice,  he  is  giving  them  his  blefling,  before 
he  leaves  them  for  ever ;  when,  for  the 
lad  time,  he  beholds  the  countenance,  he 
touches  the  hand,  he  hears  the  voice,  of  the 
perfon  neared  his  heart ;  who  could  bear 
this  bitternefs  of  grief,  if  no  fupport  were 
to  be  minidered  by  religious  hope  ?  if  there 
were  no  voice  to  whifper  to  our  fpirits,  that 
hereafter  we,  and  thofe  whom  we  love, 
fhall  meet  again  in  a  more  blifsful  land  ? 
- What  higher  view  can  pofubly  be  gi¬ 
ven,  of  the  benefit  redounding  from  this 

Y  divine 
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divine  inftitution,  than  its  affording  us  con- 
folation  in  fuch  fituations  of  extreme  di- 
flrefs,  by  realifing  to  our  fouls  the  belief 
of  an  immortal  date,  in  which  all  the  vir¬ 
tuous  and  -worthy  {hall  be  reunited  in  the 
prefence  of  their  common  Lord  ? 

Thus  I  have  fet  before  you  many  confe¬ 
derations,  arifmg  from  the  facrament  of 
our  Lord’s  fupper,  which  render  it  a  pro¬ 
per  preparation,  not  only  for  a  good  life, 
but  for  a  comfortable  and  happy  death. 
The  great  improvement  to  be  made  of  the 
fubjecl  is,  to  bring  to  the  altar  of  God 
fuch  difpofitions  of  heart,  as  may  give  us 
ground  to  hope  for  this  bleffed  effect.  Let 
us  approach  to  the  facrament  with  the  fame 
{erioufnefs  of  frame,  as  if  it  were  the  laft 
time  we  were  ever  to  partake  of  it ;  as  if  we 
were  now  making  provifion  for  a  journey 
to  that  land  whence  none  return  ;  as  if  we 
were  never  to  drink ,  in  this  manner,  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine ,  until  that  day  ‘when  we  drink 
it ,  with  thofe  whom  we  have  loved,  in  our 

Father  s  kingdom. - God  only  knows  to 

whom 
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whom  this  may  be  truly  fpoken !  God  SER M. 

knows  who,  of  this  aiFembly,  fhall  never  u _ 

have  opportunity  to  approach  again  to  the 
facred  table,  and  to  meet  with  their  bre¬ 
thren,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  in  the  courts 
of  the  Lord’s  houfe  ! — Whatever  our  doom 
is  to  be,  whether  we  are  appointed  for  life 
or  for  death,  fuch  is  the  frame  of  mind 
which  now  beft  becomes,  and  will  moft 
improve  us,  in  partaking  of  the  holy  facra- 
ment. 

Let  me  caution  you,  before  I  conclude, 
againft  judging  of  the  propriety  of  your 
difpofition  in  this  folemn  aft  of  worfhip, 
folely  by  the  warmth  of  your  affections, 
and  the  fervour  of  your  devotion.  This 
date  of  heart,  how  deferable  foever  it  may 
be,  cannot  be  at  all  times  poffefled.  It  de¬ 
pends,  in  fome  meafure,  on  natural  fenfi- 
bility.  All  are  not  equally  endowed  with 
warm  and  tender  feelings.  Even  they  who 
are  fufceptible  of  the  higheft  degrees  of 
pious  and  virtuous  fenfibility,  cannot,  on 
every  occafion,  command  that  happy  tem- 

Y  4  perature 
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perature  of  mind.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  judge  unfavourably  of  ourfelves,  if  this 
be  not  always  the  privilege  of  our  devo¬ 
tions*  It  is  chiefly  a  fedate  and  compo- 
led  frame  of  fpirit,  that  we  mull  ftudy  to 
cultivate;  arifmg  from  grave  and  fober 
thoughts ;  from  ferious  and  penitent  recol¬ 
lection  of  pad  errors  ;  from  good  purpofes 
for  the  future ;  and  from  -a  deep  fenfe  of 
the  approaching  events  of  death  and  im¬ 
mortality.  Penetrated  with  fuch  difpofi- 
tions,  you  have  ground  to  come  to  the  al¬ 
tar  of  God  with  humble  truft  and  joy ; 
under  the  belief,  that  you  are  approaching,- 
through  the  great  Redeemer,  to  that  mer¬ 
ciful  Creator,  to  whom,  in  the  high  and  holy 
place  of  eternity ,  the  devout  afpirations  of 
his  fervants  on  earth,  are  ever  acceptable 
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i  Corinthians,  vii.  31. 

— 'They  that  life  this  •world,  as  not  abufing  it, — 

' s  *  j  n 


world  is  always  reprefented  in  SERM. 

Scripture  as  the  great  feene  of  trial  to  3^3^ 
a  Chriftian.  It  fets  before  him  a  variety  of 
duties,  which  are  incumbent  on  him  to  per¬ 
form  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fur  rounds 
him  with  many  dangers,  againft  which  he 
has  to  guard.  The  part  which  is  proper 
for  him  to  adf,  may  be  comprifed  in  thefe 
two  expreffive  words  of  the  text ;  ujing  the 
world ,  and  not  abufing  it ;  the  fignificancy 
and  extent  of  which,  I  purpofe  now  to  ex¬ 
plain.  The  fubjeft  is  of  the  higher  im¬ 
portance. 


* 
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SERM.  portance,  as  in  the  world  we  muft  live; 

vyi  A 

*  ..  and  according  as  we  ufe,  or  abufe  it,  it  will 

prove  either  our  friend,  or  our  greateft 
foe. 

It  is  natural  to  begin  with  obferving, 
that  the  Chriftian  is  here  fuppofed  to  ufe 
the  world ;  by  which  we  muft  certainly  un- 
derftand  the  Apoftle  to  mean,  maintaining 
intercourfe  and  connection  with  the  world; 
living  in  it,  as  one  of  the  members  of  hu¬ 
man  fociety ;  affirming  that  rank  which 
belongs  to  his  ftation.  No  one  can  be  laid 
to  ufe  the  world  who  lives  not  thus.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  fequeftration  from  the  world 
is  no  part  of  Chriftian  duty  ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  ftrange,  that  even  among  thofe  who 
approve  not  of  monaftiek  confinement,  fe- 
clufion  from  the  pleafures  of  fociety  fhould 
have  been  fometimes  confidered,  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  a  religious  man. 
They  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  belt 
fervants  of  God,  who,  confecrating  their 
time  to  the  exercifes  of  devotion,  mingle 
lead  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the 
world;  and  efpecially  who  abftain  molt 

rigidly 
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rigidly  from  all  that  has  the  appearance  of  serm. 
amufement.  But  how  pious  and  fincere  , 
foever  the  intentions  of  ftich  perfons  may 
be,  they  certainly  take  not  the  propereft 
method,  either  for  improving  themfelves,  or 
for  advancing  religion  among  others.  For 
this  is  not  ufing  the  world,  but  relinquifh- 
ing  it.  Inftead  of  making  the  light  of  a 
good  example  fhine  with  ufeful  fplendour 
throughout  the  circle  of  fociety,  they  con¬ 
fine  it  within  a  narrow  compafs.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  metaphor  employed  by  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  after  the  candle  is  lighted \  they  put  it 
under  a  bujhel.  Inftead  of  recommending 
religion  to  the  world,  they  exhibit  it  un¬ 
der  the  forbidding  afpect  of  unneceflary  au- 
fterity.  Inftead  of  employing  their  influ¬ 
ence,  to  regulate  and  temper  the  pleafures 
of  the  world,  by  a  moderate  participation 
of  thofe  that  are  innocent,  they  deliver  up 
all  the  entertainments  of  fociety,  into  the 
hands  of  the  loofe  and  giddy. 

1  he  various  dangers  which  the  world 
prefents  to  one  who  is  defirous  of  main¬ 
taining  his  piety  and  integrity,  have  given 
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SERM.  rife  to  this  icrupulous  caution  concerning 
«  — 3-  the  ufe  of  the  world  ;  and  fo  far,  the  prin¬ 

ciple  is  commendable.  But  we  muffc  re¬ 
member,  that  the  virtue  of  a  Chriftian  is 
to  be  fhown,  in  furmounting  dangers  which 
he  is  called  to  encounter.  Into  the  poll  of 
danger  we  were  ordered  by  Providence, 
when  we  were  brought  into  this  world. 
We  were  placed  as  foldiers,  on  the  field  of 
battle.  It  is  there,  that  our  fidelity  to  our 
great  Commander  mull  appear.  The  moll 
fignal  virtues  which  adorn  and  improve  the 
human  character,  are  difplayed  in  active 
life.  There,  the  ftrength  of  the  mind  is 
brought  forth,  and  put  to  the  tell.  There, 
all  the  amiable  difpofitions  of  the  heart  find 
their  proper  exercife :  humanity  is  culti¬ 
vated  ;  patience,  fortitude,  and  felf-denial, 
come  forward  in  all  their  forms ;  and  the 
light  of  good  men’s  works  fo  fhines  before 
others,  as  to  lead  them  to  glorify  their  Fa¬ 
ther  which  is  in  heaven. 

It  may  be  aflumed,  therefore,  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  juflified  by  the  text,  and  by  the  whole 
{train  of  Scripture,  that  to  ufe ,  and  in  a  cer¬ 
tain 
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tain  degree  to  enjoy,  the  worlds  is  altoge-  SERM. 
ther  confident  with  religion.  According  j. 

to  the  rank  which  men  polfefs  in  fociety, 
according  to  their  age,  their  employment 
and  connections,  their  intercourfe  with  the 
world  will  be  more  or  lefs  extended.  In 
private  life,  they  ufe  the  world  with  pro¬ 
priety,  who  are  active  and  induftrious  in 
their  callings ;  juft  and  upright  in  their 
dealings  ;  fober,  contented,  and  chearful  in 
their  ftation.  When  the  circumftances  of 
men  allow  them  a  wider  command  of  the 
enjoyments  of  the  world,  of  thofe  enjoy¬ 
ments  they  may  freely  partake,  within  the 
bounds  of  temperance,  moderation,  and 
decency.  The  higheft  fituations  of  rank 
and  opulence,  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  by 
dignity  of  character ;  by  extenfive  benefi¬ 
cence,  ufefulnefs,  and  public  fpirit ;  by 
magnificence,  without  oftentation ;  and  ge¬ 
nerous  hofpitality,  without  profufion. 

We  fhall  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  pro¬ 
per  ufe  of  the  world,  when  we  contraft  it 
witn  that  abufe  of  the  world,  which  we  too 
often  obferve.  Thofe  abufes  manifeft  them- 
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S E  RM.  felves  in  various  forms ;  but  in  general  may 
(,  be  clalfecl  under  three  great  heads. 

I.  They  are  abufers  of  the  world,  who 
intemperately  give  themfelves  up  to  its  plea- 
fures,  and  lead  a  life  of  licentioufnefs, 
riot,  and  diffipation.  Amidft  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  prefent  age,  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  perfons  of  this  defcription 
are  not  unfrequent,  who,  being  opulent  in 
fortune,  and  perhaps  high  in  rank,  think 
themfelves  intitled  to  pals  their  days  in  a 
carelefs  manner,  without  any  other  object 
in  view,  than  the  gratification  of  their  fenfes 
and  paffions.  It  fhall  be  granted,  that  they 
are  not  obliged  to  that  exact  oeconomy  and 
attention  in  their  manner  of  living,  which 
the  Hate  of  fortune  may  require  of  others. 
Gaiety  fliall  be  permitted  to  them ;  change 
of  fcene,  and  variety  of  amufements.  But 
let  them  not  forget,  that  as  men  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  fociety,  not  to  fay  profeflbrs  of  the 
Chriftian  faith,  they  are  bound  to  flop  fhort 
in  their  career  of  pleafure,  as  foon  as  it  be¬ 
comes  dilgraceful  to  themfelves,  and  hurt¬ 
ful 
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ful  to  the  world.  By  the  train  of  life  which  SERM. 
they  lead,  they  defeat  every  purpofe  for  .  :'a 

which  Providence  bellowed  on  them  the 
bleflings  of  profperity.  They  link  every 
talent  which  they  polfefs,  into  ufelefs  inlig- 
nilicancy.  They  corrupt  the  public  man¬ 
ners  by  their  example  ;  and  dilfufe  among 
others  the  fpirit  of  extravagance  and  folly. 

They  behave  in  a  manner  altogether  un- 
fuitable  to  the  condition  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live ;  where  we  are  expofed  to  fo 
much  change,  furrounded  with  fo  much 
diftrefs,  and  daily  behold  fo  many  affecting 
feenes,  as  ought  to  awaken  ferious  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  chalten  diflolute  mirth. 

With  indignant  eyes,  the  fober  and  think¬ 
ing  part  of  mankind,  view  the  luxury  and 
riot  of  thofe  abufers  of  the  world.  To  them 
are  owing  the  difeontents  of  the  poor,  their 
difaffedtion  to  their  fuperiors,  their  prone- 
nefs  to  dilturb  the  peace  of  the  world. 

When  the  poor  behold  wealth  properly 
ufed,  they  look  up  with  refpedt  to  them 
who  poflefs  it.  They  reft  contented  in 
their  flation  ;  and  blefs  the  juft  and  the  ge¬ 
nerous, 
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ceive  employment  and  reward.  But  when 

they  behold  thofe  men  of  pleafure  diilipa- 
ting,  in  vice  and  folly,  the  fortune  which 
their  forefathers  had  honourably  earned ; 
when  they  behold  them  opprefling  all  their 
dependents,  merely  that  they  may  revel  in 
luxurious  extravagance,  then  their  hearts 
fwell  within  them  ;  with  murmurs  of  fal¬ 
len  grief,  they  eye  their  own  mean  habita¬ 
tion,  and  needy  family  ;  and  become  pre¬ 
pared  for  robbery,  tumult,  fedition,  and 
every  evil  work. 

The  conduct  of  fuch  abulers  of  the 
world,  is  not  only  pernicious  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  fociety,  and  to  the  interefls  of  vir¬ 
tue  ;  it  is  equally  ruinous  to  themfelves. 
I  fhall  not  infill  on  the  lofs  of  reputation, 
the  wafte  of  fortune,  the  broken  health, 
and  debilitated  frame,  which  are  the  well- 
known  confequences  of  a  life  of  intempe¬ 
rate  pleafure.  I  fhall  not  recount  all  the 
better  and  more  fubftantial  enjoyments 
which  they  forfeit.  Amidft  the  turbulence 
of  riot,  and  the  fumes  of  intoxication,  un¬ 
known 
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known  to  them  are  the  rational  entertain¬ 
ments  of  regular  life  ;  the  enjoyment  of  the 
face  of  nature  ;  the  pleafures  of  knowledge, 
and  an  improved  mind ;  the  pleafures  of 
private  friendfhip,  and  domeftic  fociety ; 
the  confcious  fatisfacftion  which  accompa¬ 
nies  honourable  labours,  and  the  j  uftly  ac¬ 
quired  efteem  of  thofe  who  furround  them. 
All  thefe  they  have  thrown  away ;  and  in 
their  room  have  fubftituted,  what  they 
think  more  high  and  vivid  pleafures.  But 
of  what  nature  are  thofe  pleafures  ?  Even  in 
laughter  the  heart  is  forrowful ;  and  the  end  of 
that  mirth  is  heavinefs  *. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
there  lies  a  fecret  fenfe  of  propriety*  virtue, 
and  honour.  This  fenfe  may  be  fo  far  blunt¬ 
ed,  as  to  lofe  its  influence  in  guiding  men  to 
what  is  right,  while  yet  it  retains  its  power 
of  making  them  feel  that  they  are  acting 
wrong.  Hence  remorfe  often  gnaws  the 
heart,  which  affects  to  appear  light,  and  gay, 
before  the  world.  Among  the  crowd  of  a- 
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deavour  to  ftille  his  uneafmefs;  but  through 

all  his  defences  it  will  penetrate.  A  con- 

fcious  fenfe  of  his  own  infignificance,  when 

he  fees  others  diftinguifhed  for  adting  a 

manly  and  worthy  part ;  refledfion  on  the 

time  he  has  wafted,  and  the  contempt  he 

I 

has  incurred  ;  the  galling  remembrance  of 


his  earlier  and  better  days,  when  he  gave 
the  fair  promife  of  accomplifhments,  which 
now  are  blafted,  have  frequently  been  found 
to  fadden  the  feftive  hour.  The  noife  of 
merriment  may  be  heard ;  but  heavinefs 
lies  at  the  heart.  While  the  tabret  and  the 
viol  play,  a  melancholy  voice  founds  in  his 
ears.  The  wafted  eftate,  the  negle&ed  halls, 
and  ruined  manfton  of  his  fathers,  rife  to 
view.  The  angry  countenances  of  his 
friends,  feem  to  flare  him  in  the  face.  A 
hand  appears  to  come  forth  on  the  wall, 

and  to  write  his  doom. 

Retreat  then,  from  your  difhonourable 
courfes,  ye  who  by  licentioufnefs,  extra¬ 
vagance,  and  vice,  are  abufers  of  the  world! 

you  are  degrading,  you  are  ruining  your- 

felves. 
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felves.  You  are  grofsly  mifemploying  the 
gifts  of  God  ;  and  the  giver  will  not  fail  to 
punifh.  Awake  to  the  purfuits  of  men  of 
virtue,  and  honour.  Break  loofe  from  that 
magic  circle,  within  which  you  are  at  pre- 
fent  held.  Rejedt  the  poifoned  cup  which 
the  enchantrefs  Pleafure  holds  up  to  your 
lips.  Draw  alide  the  veil  which  fhe  throws 
over  your  eyes.  You  will  then  fee  other 
objects  than  you  now  behold.  You  will 
fee  a  dark  abyfs  opening  below  your  feet. 
You  will  fee  virtue  and  temperance  mark¬ 
ing  out  the  road,  which  conducts  to  true 
felicity.  You  will  be  enabled  to  difcern,  that 
the  world  is  enjoyed  to  advantage,  by  none 
but  fuch  as  follow  thofe  divine  guides ;  and 
who  confider  pleafure  as  the  feafoning,  but 
not  as  the  bulinefs  of  life. 

II.  The  world  is  abufed,  not  only  by  an 
intemperate  purfuit  of  its  pleafures,  but  by 
a  fordid  attachment  to  its  gains.  This  re- 
fpedls  a  fet  of  men  of  very  different  de- 
fcription  from  the  former ;  more  decent  in 
their  carriage,  and  lefs  flagrant  in  their 

Z  2  vices ; 
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S  E  R  M.  vices  ;  but  corrupted  by  the  world  in  no 
lefs  a  degree.  For  the  world  is  often  abufed 
by  the  men  of  bulinefs,  as  much  as  by  the 
men  of  pleafure.  When  worldly  fuccels 
becomes  the  foie  object  of  their  life  ;  when 
the  accumulation  of  fortune  fo  engrofles 
them,  as  to  harden  their  heart  againft  eve¬ 
ry  feeling  of  moral  obligation ;  when  it 
renders  them  infenlible  to  the  calls  of  af¬ 
fection,  and  to  the  impreffions  of  piety 
.  and  religion ;  they  then  come  under  the 
clafs  of  the  covetous,  whom,  it  is  laid,  the 
Lord  abhorreth  *. 

The  world,  with  its  advantages,  is  a 
lawful  object  of  purfuit  to  a  Chriftian. 
He  may  feek,  by  fair  induftry,  to  ren¬ 
der  his  circumftances  affluent.  Without 
reproof,  he  may  aim  at  diftindlion  and 
confederation  in  the  world.  He  may  be¬ 
llow  a  conliderable  portion  of  his  time  and 
attention,  on  the  fuccefsful  management  of 
his  worldly  interefts.  All  this  is  within  the 
limits  of  that  allowable  ufe  of  the  world,  to 
which  religion  gives  its  ianftion.  But  to 
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a  wife  and  good  man,  the  world  is  only  a  S  E 
fecondary  object.  He  remembers  there  is 
an  eternity  beyond  it.  His  care  is,  not 


merely  to  amafs  and  poflefs,  but  to  ufe  his 


polfeflions  well,  as  one  who  is  accountable 
to  God.  He  is  not  a  have,  either  to  the 
hopes,  or  the  fears  of  the  world.  He  would 
rather  forfeit  any  prefent  advantage,  than 
obtain  it  at  the  expence  of  violating  the  di¬ 
vine  law,  or  neglecting  his  duty.  This  is 
tiling  the  world  like  a  good  man.  This  is 
living  in  it,  as  a  fubje<5t  of  God,  and  a 
member  of  the  great  community  of  man¬ 
kind.  To  fuch  a  man,  riches  are  a  blef- 
img.  He  may  enjoy  them  with  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  but  he  will  ufe  them  with  liberali¬ 
ty.  They  open  a  wide  field  to  the  exercifs 
of  his  virtue,  and  allow  it  to  Ihine  with 
diffufive  luftre. 

Very  oppofite  to  this,  is  the  character  of 
the  worldly-minded.  To  them,  the  mere 
attainment  of  earthly  polfeflions,  is  an  ulti¬ 
mate  aim.  They  cannot  be  faid  to  ufe  the 
world ;  for  to  poflefs,  not  to  ufe  or  enjoy, 
is  their  object.  They  are  emphatically  faid 


in 
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in  Scripture,  to  load  themfelves  •with  thick 
c—v— c-a)'  *•  Some  fort  of  apology  may  be  framed 
for  them  who  feek  to  extract  from  the 
world,  pleafure  of  one  kind  or  other.  But 
for  thofe  who  know  no  pleafure,  farther 
than  adding  bonfe  to  honfe ,  and  field  to  field , 
and  calling  them  their  own,  it  is  hardly 
poffible  to  frame  any  apology.  Such  per- 
fons  are  idolaters  of  the  word  kind ;  for 
they  have  made  the  world  their  God.  They 
daily  worfhip  and  bow  down  before  it ; 
and  hold  nothing  to  be  mean  or  bafe,  which 
can  promote  the  enlargement  of  their  for¬ 
tune. - He  is  an  abufer  of  the  world,  let 

his  pofieffion  of  it  be  ever  fo  ample,  who 
knows  nothing  higher  than  the  gains  of  the 
world.  He  is  an  abufer  of  the  world,  who 
lacrifices  pi'obity,  virtue,  or  humanity,  to 
its  interefts.  He  is  an  abufer  of  the  world, 
who  cannot  occafionally  retreat  from  it,  to 
confider  what  character  he  bears  in  the 
fight  of  God  ;  and  to  what  iffue  his  con¬ 
duct  will  bring  him  at  laft.  In  a  word,  the 

■>a  '•  * 
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world  is  then  properly  ufed,  when  it  is  ge- 
neroufly  and  beneficently  enjoyed  ;  neither 
hoarded  up  by  avarice,  nor  fquandered  by 
oftentation. 

III.  The  world  is  abufed,  by  thofe  who 
employ  its  advantages  to  the  injury  or  op- 
preffion  of  their  brethren.  Under  this  clafis 
are  included,  the  worft  and  moil  criminal 
abufers  of  the  world ;  who  turn  againft 
their  fellow  -  creatures,  thofe  advantages 
with  which  it  has  pleafed  Heaven  to  diftin- 
guilh  them.  It  is  a  clafs  which  compre¬ 
hends,  the  fovereign  who  tyrannifes  over  his 
people ;  the  great  man  who  opprefles  his 
dependents  ;  the  mailer  who  is  cruel  to  his 
fervants ;  every  one,  in  fine,  who  renders 
his  fuperiority  of  any  kind,  whether  of 
wealth  or  power,  unneceflarily  grievous  to 
thofe  who  are  his  inferiors :  Whole  fuper- 
cilioufnefs  dejecls  the  modell ;  whofe  info- 
lencc'  tramples  on  the  poor ;  whole  rigour 
makes  .the  widow  and  the  orphan  weep. 
Perfons  of  this  character,  while  thus  abu- 
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S  E  R  m.  fing  the  advantages  of  the  world,  may,  for 
awhile,  enjoy  their  triumph.  But  let  them 
not  think,  their  triumph  is  always  to  laft. 
Their  turn  lliall  come,  to  be  humbled  as 
low  as  thofe  whom  they  now  opprefs.  For 
there  is  a  vigilant  eye  in  the  heavens,  atten¬ 
tive  to  obferve  their  procedure.  There  is 
an  impartial  ear,  which  liftens  to  every  juft 
complaint  preferred  againft  them.  There 
is  an  irrefiftible  arm  ftretched  over  their 
heads,  whofe  weight  they  lhall  one  day 
feel.  The  Sovereign  of  the  univerle  cha- 
raclerifes  himfelf  in  the  facred  writings,  as 
peculiarly  an  adverfary  to  the  infolent  and 
haughty.  For  the  opprefion  of  the  poor ,  for 
the  fghing  of  the  needy ,  now  will  I  arife,  faith 
the  Lord ;  Iwillfethim  in  fafety  from  him 
that  pujfeth  at  him  *.  /  will  come  near  to  you 

in  judgement ;  and  I  will  be  a  fwift  witnefs 
againf  thofe  that  opprefs  the  hireling  in  his 
wages ,  the  widow ,  and  the  fatherlefs ,  and 
that  turn  afide  the  f  ranger  from  his  right  +. 
He  that  oppreffeth  the  poor ,  reproacheth  his 
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Maker  *.  The  Lord  will  plead  their  caufe ; 
and  fpoil  the  foul  of  thofe  that  fpoiled  them  j\ 
After  hearing  thele  awful  words,  is  it 
not  ftrange,  O  men,  at  once  infatuated  and 
cruel !  that  you  cannot  ufe  the  world,  with¬ 
out  abuling  it,  to  the  diftrefs  of  your  bre¬ 
thren  ?  Even  fuppoiing  no  punilhment  to 
be  threatened,  no  arm  to  be  lifted  up  a- 
gainft  you,  is  there  nothing  within  you, 
that  relents  at  the  circumftances  of  thole 
below  you  in  the  world  ?  Is  it  not  enough, 
that  they  fuffer  their  own  hard  fate,  with¬ 
out  its  being  aggravated,  by  your  feverity 
and  oppreflion  ?  Why  mull  the  aged,  the 
poor,  and  the  friendlefs,  tremble  at  your 
greatnefs  ?  Cannot  you  be  happy,  unlefs 
you  make  them  eat  their  fcanty  morfel  in 
bitternefs  of  heart?  You  happy! — profane 
not  the  word — what  is  fuch  happinefs  as 
yours,  compared  with  that  of  him  who 
could  fay,  When  the  car  heard  me ,  then  it 
blcjfed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  faw  me ,  it  gave 
witnefs  to  me ;  becaufe  1  delivered  the  poor 
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S  E  R  M.  that  cried ,  and  the  faiherlefs ,  and  him  that 
‘  had  none  to  help  him.  I  was  a  father  to  the 
poor.  The  bleffing  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
perifh ,  came  upon  me ;  and  I  caufed  the  widow’s 
heart  to  fitig  for  joy  *.  How  properly  did 
fuch  a  man  ufe  the  world. ,  and  with  what 

juft  honour  did  he  flourifh  in  it !  Unto  me 
snen  gave  ear ;  they  kept  ftlence ,  and  waited 

for  my  counfel.  The  princes  refrained  talking. 
The  aged  arofe ,  and  food  up.  My  root  was 
fpread  out  by  the  waters ;  and  the  dew  lay 

upo?i  my  branch. - Not  only  unknown  to 

you  are  fuch  pleafures  of  virtuous  profpe- 
l  ity ;  but,  even  previous  to  prepared  pu- 
nifhment,  be  allured,  that  remorfe  is  ap¬ 
proaching  to  wring  your  hearts.  Of  the 
world,  which  you  now  abufe,  in  a  fhort 
time  nothing  fhall  remain,  but  the  horror 
ariling  from  remembered  crimes.  The 
wages  you  have  detained,  the  wealth  you 
have  fqueezed  from  the  needy,  lhall  lie 
heaw  on  your  fouls.  The  ftately  build¬ 
ings  which  your  pride  has  erected,  by  means 

% 
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of  violence  and  oppreffion,  fhall  feem  haunt-  SERM. 
ed  by  injured  ghofts.  The  fone  fall  cry  ,  ^^,4 
out  of  the  wall ;  and  the  beam  out  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  fall  anfwer  it When  you  lie  on  the 
bed  of  death,  the  poor,  whom  you  have 
oppreffed,  {hall  appear  to  you,  as  gather¬ 
ed  together ;  ftretching  forth  their  hands, 
and  lifting  up  their  voices  againfl  you,  at 
the  tribunal  of  Heaven.  I  have  feen  the 
wicked,  great  in  power ,  and  fpreading  himfelf 
like  a  green  bay-tree .  But  he  puffed  away , 
and  was  not .  I fought  him ,  but  he  could  not  be 
found \  They  are  brought  down  to  deflation 
in  a  moment ,  and  utterly  confumed  with  ter¬ 
rors,  As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh ,  /»,  0 

Lord ,  when  thou  awakeji ,  thou  Jhalt  defpife 
their  image  +. 

Thus  I  have  fliown  what  it  is  to  ufe ,  and 
what  to  abufe  the  world.  When,  according 
to  our  different  ftations,  we  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  world  with  propriety  and 
decency ;  temperate  in  our  pleafures ;  mo- 

*  Habak.  ii,  n.  f  Pfalm  xxxvii.  35.;  Ixxiii.  19. 
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s  UM.  derate  in  our  purfuits  of  interefl ;  mindful 
t— . y-w  our  duty  to  God,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 

juft,  humane,  and  generous  to  our  bre¬ 
thren  ;  then,  and  then  only,  we  life  the 
world,  as  becomes  men,  and  Chriftians. 
Within  thefe  limits,  we  may  fafely  enjoy 
all  the  comforts  which  the  world  affords, 
and  our  ftation  allows.  But  if  we  pafs  be¬ 
yond  thefe  boundaries,  into  the  regions  of 
diforderly  and  vicious  pleafure,  of  debaling 
covetoufnefs,  or  of  oppreffive  infolence,  the 
world  will  then  ferve  only  to  corrupt  our 
minds,  and  to  accelerate  our  ruin.  The 
licentious,  the  avaricious,  and  the  infolent, 
form  the  three  great  dalles  of  abufers  of 
the  world. 

Let  not  thofe  who  are  in  wealthy  and 
flourilhing  circumftances,  complain  of  the 
reftraints  which  religious  doctrine  attempts 
to  impofe  on  their  enjoyments.  For,  to 
what  do  thefe  reftraints  amount  ?  To  no 
more  than  this,  that,  by  their  pleafures, 
they  would  neither  injure  themfelves,  nor 
injure  others.  We  call  not  on  the  young, 
to  relinquifh  their  gaiety ;  nor  on  the  rich, 

to 
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to  forego  their  opulence  ;  nor  on  the  great,  S  E  R  M. 
to  lay  alide  their  hate.  We  only  call  on 
them,  not  to  convert  gaiety  into  licentiouf- 
nefs ;  not  to  employ  opulence  in  mere  ex¬ 
travagance  ;  nor  to  abufe  greatnefs  for  the 
oppreihon  of  their  inferiors  :  While  they 
enjoy  the  world,  not  to  forget  that  they  are 
the  fubjects  of  God,  and  are  foon  to  pafs 
into  another  flate.  Let  the  motive  by 
which  the  Apoftle  enforces  the  exhortation 
in  the  text,  prefent  itfelf  to  their  thought ; 

Ufe  this  world  as  not  abufing  it ;  for  the  fa- 
Jhion  of  the  world  paffeth  away.  Its  pomp 
and  its  pleasures,  its  riches,  magnificence, 
and  glory,  are  no  more  than  a  tranfient 
fhow.  Every  thing  that  we  here  enjoy, 
changes,  decays,  and  comes  to  an  end.  All 
floats  on  the  furface  of  a  river,  which,  with 
fwift  current,  is  running  towards  a  bouncl- 
lefs  ocean.  Beyond  this  prefent  fcene  of 
things,  above  thefe  fublunary  regions,  we 
are  to  look  for  what  is  permanent  and 
liable.  The  world  pafles  away  ;  but  God, 
and  heaven,  and  virtue,  continue  unchange¬ 
ably  the  fame.  We  are  foon  to  enter  into 

eternal 
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eternal  habitations  :  and  into  tliefe,  our 
works  fhall  follow  us.  The  conlequcnces 
{hall  for  ever  remain  of  the  part  which  we 
have  adled  as  good,  or  bad  men  ;  as  faith¬ 
ful  fubjedts  of  God,  or  as  fervants  of  a  vain 
world. 
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On  Extremes  in  Religious  and  Moral 

Conduct. 


Proverbs,  iv.  27. 

,  .  •  .  *  (  t  ( 1 

\  -  -  • 

l3 urn  not  to  the  right  hand \  nor  to  the  left — 

*  * 

,  f  >  -  -  -  ■’ 

T  Will  behave  myfelf  wifely ,  faid  the  Pfalmift 
David,  in  a  perfeEt  way  *.  Wifdom  is 
no  lefs  necelfary  in  religious,  and  moral, 
than  in  civil  conduct.  Unlefs  there  be  a 
proper  degree  of  light  in  the  underftand- 
ing,  it  will  not  be  enough,  that  there  are 
good  difpofitions  in  the  heart.  Without 
regular  guidance,  they  will  often  err  from 
the  right  fcope.  They  will  be  always  wa- 

*  Pfalm  ci.  2. 
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SERM.  vering  and  unfleady ;  nay,  on  fome  occa~ 
fions,  they  may  betray  us  into  evil.  This 
is  too  much  verified  by  that  propenfity  to 
run  into  extremes,  which  lo  often  appears 
in  the  behaviour  of  men.  How  many  have 
originally  fet  out  with  good  principles,  and 
intentions,  who,  through  want  of  difcre- 
tion  in  the  application  of  their  principles, 
have  in  the  end  injured  themfelves,  and 
brought  difcredit  on  religion  ?  There  is  a 
certain  temperate  mean,  in  the  obfervance 
of  which,  piety  and  virtue  confift.  On 
each  fide  there  lies  a  dangerous  extreme. 
Bewildering  paths  open  ;  by  deviating  into 
which,  men  are  apt  to  forfeit  all  the  praife 
of  their  good  intentions ;  and  to  finifh 
with  reproach,  what  they  had  begun  with 
honour.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  wife 
man’s  exhortation  in  the  text.  Let  thine 
eyes  look  right  on ,  and  let  thine  eye-lids  look 
Jlraight  before  thee.  Ponder  the  path  of  thy 
feet ,  and  let  all  thy  ways  be  efablifhed.  Turn 
not  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left ;  remove 
thy  foot  from  evil.  In  difcourfing  from  thefe 
words,  I  purpofe  to  point  out  fome  of  the 

extremes 
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extremes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  run  in 
religion  and  morals  ;  and  to  fuggeft  direc¬ 
tions  for  guarding  againft  them. 

With  regard  to  religious  principle  in 
general,  it  may  perhaps  be  expected,  that 
I  fhould  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  being, 
on  one  hand,  too  rigid  in  adhering  to  it, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  too  eafy  in  relax¬ 
ing  it.  But  the  diftinction  between  thefe 
fuppofed  extremes,  I  conceive  to  have  no 
foundation.  No  man  can  be  too  ftridt,  in 
his  adherence  to  a  principle  of  duty.  Here, 
there  is  no  extreme.  All  relaxation  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  criminal.  What  confcience  dictates 
is  to  be  ever  obeyed.  Its  commands  are 
univerfally  facred.  Even  though  it  fliould 
be  milled,  yet,  as  long  as  we  conceive  it  to 
utter  the  voice  of  God,  in  difobeying  it  we 
fin.  The  error,  therefore,  to  be  here  a- 
voided  is,  not  too  fcrupuious  or  tender  re¬ 
gard  to  confcience,  but  too  little  care  to 
have  confcience  properly  enlightened,  with 
refpect  to  what  is  matter  of  duty  and  of 

- Receive  not,  without  examination, 

Vol.  III.  A  a  whatever 
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whatever  human  tradition  has  confecrated 
as  facred.  Recur,  on  every  occafion,  to 
thofe  great  fountains  of  light  and  know¬ 
ledge,  which  are  opened  to  you  in  the  pure 
word  of  God.  Diitinguiih,  with  care,  be¬ 
tween  the  luperftitious  fancies  of  men,  and 
the  everlafting  commandments  of  God. 
Exhauft  not  on  trifles  that  zeal,  which 
ought  to  be  reierved  for  the  weightier  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  law.  Overload  not  confcience, 
with  what  is  frivolous  and  unnecelfary. 
But  when  you  have  once  drawn  the  line, 
with  intelligence  and  precifion,  between 
duty  and  fin,  that  line  you  ought  on  no 
occafion  to  tranlgrels. 


Though  there  is  no  extreme  in  the  reve¬ 
rence  due  to  confcience,  there  mav  un- 
doubtedly  be  an  extreme,  in  laying  too 
much  firefs,  either  on  mere  principle,  or 
on  mere  practice.  Here  we  muft  take  par¬ 
ticular  care,  not  to  turn  to  the  right  bane/, 
nor  to  the  left ;  but  to  hold  faith  and  a  good 
confcience.  united,  as  the  Scripture,  with  great 

propriety, 
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propriety,  exhorts  us  *.  The  error  of  refl- 

ing  wholly  on  faith,  or  wholly  on  works, 

is  one  of  thofe  fedudtions,  which  molt  ea- 

fily  miflead  men  :  under  the  femblance  of 
«  * 

piety  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  virtue  on 
the  other.  This  is  not  an  error  peculiar  to 
our  times.  It  has  obtained  in  every  age  of 
the  Chriltian  church.  It  has  rim  through 
all  the  different  modes  of  falfe  religion.  It 
forms  the  chief  diltinction  of  all  the  va¬ 
rious  fefts  which  have  divided,  and  which 
ftill  continue  to  divide  the  church ;  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  have  leaned  moll  to  the  fide  of 
belief,  or  to  the  fide  of  morality. 

Did  we  liften  candidly  to  the  voice  of  Scrip¬ 
ture, it  would  guard  us  againft  either  extreme. 
The  Apoftle  Paul  every  where  teflifies,  that 
by  no  works  of  our  own  we  can  be  jufti- 
fied ;  and  that  without  faith  it  is  impojfble 
to  pleafe  God.  The  Apoftle  James  as  clear¬ 
ly  fhows,  that  faith,  if  it  be  unproductive 
of  good  works,  juftifies  no  man.  Between 
thofe  fentiments,  there  is  no  oppofxtion. 

I  Timothy,  i.  19. 

A  a  2  Faith 
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SERM.  Faith  without  works,  is  nugatory  and  in- 
.  fignificant.  It  is  a  foundation,  without  any 

fuperltrudlure  raifed  upon  it.  It  is  a  foun¬ 
tain  which  fends  forth  no  Hr  earn ;  a  tree 
which  neither  bears  fruit,  nor  affords  Ihade. 
Good  works,  again,  without  good  princi¬ 
ples,  are  a  fair,  but  airy  ftruclure  ;  without 
firmnefs  or  liability.  They  referable  the 
houfe  built  on  the  fand ;  the  reed  which 
fhakes  with  every  wind.  You  mull  join 
the  two  in  full  union,  if  you  would  exhi¬ 
bit  the  character  of  a  real  Chriflian.  He 
who  fets  faith  in  oppolition  to  morals,  or 
morals  in  oppolition  to  faith,  is  equally  an 
enemy  to  the  interefts  of  religion.  He 
holds  up  to  view  an  imperfecl  and  disfi¬ 
gured  form  ;  in  the  room  of  what  ought  to 
command  refpe£l  from  all  beholders.  By 
leaning  to  one  extreme,  he  is  in  danger  of 
falling  into  vice  ;  by  the  other,  of  running 
into  impiety. 

Whatever  the  belief  of  men  be,  they 
generally  pride  themfelves,  in  the  pofleflion 
of  fome  good  moral  qualities.  The  fenfe 

of 
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of  duty  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
heart.  Without  home  pretence  to  virtue, 
there  is  no  felf-ellecm ;  and  no  man  willies 
to  appear  in  his  own  view,  as  entirely 
worthlefs.  But  as  there  is  a  conftant  ltrife 
between  the  lower  and  higher  parts  of  our 
nature,  between  inclination  and  principle, 
this  produces  much  contradiction  and  in- 
conliftency  in  conduct.  Hence  arile  molt 
of  the  extremes,  into  which  men  run  in 
their  moral  behaviour  ;  railing  their  whole 
worth  on  that  good  quality,  to  which,  by 
conftitution  or  temper,  they  are  moll  in¬ 
clined. 

One  of  the  firft  and  molt  common  of 
thofe  extremes,  is  that  of  placing  all  virtue, 
either  in  juftice,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  in 
generality,  on  the  other.  The  oppolition 
between  thefe,  is  moll  difcernible  among 
two  different  clalfes  of  men  in  fociety. 
They  who  have  earned  their  fortune  by  a 
laborious  and  induftrious  life,  are  naturally 
tenacious  of  what  they  have  painfully  ac¬ 
quired.  To  jullice,  they  conlider  them- 

A  a  3  felves 
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SX VI M'  ^ves  as  °b%ed  5  but  to  go  beyond  it  in 
adls  of  kindnefs,  they  confider  as  fuper- 
fluous  and  extravagant.  They  will  not 
take  any  advantage  of  others,  which  con¬ 
fidence  tells  them  is  iniquitous ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  will  they  make  any  allowance  for  their 
neceffities  and  wants.  They  contend,  with 
rigorous  exact nefs,  for  what  is  due  to  them- 
felves.  They  are  fatisfied,  if  no  man  fuf- 
fer  unjuftly  by  them.  That  no  one  is  be¬ 
nefited  by  them,  gives  them  little  concern. 

~ - Another  let  of  men  place  their  whole 

merit  in  generofity  and  mercy ;  while  to 
juftice  and  integrity  they  pay  fmall  regard. 
Thefe  are  perfons  generally  of  higher  rank, 
and  of  eafy  fortune.  To  them,  juftice  ap¬ 
pears  a  fort  of  vulgar  virtue,  requifite  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  petty  tranfadtions,  which  thofe  of 
inferior  flation  carry  on  with  one  another. 
But  humanity  and  liberality,  they  confider 
as  more  refined  virtues,  which  dignify  their 
character,  and  cover  all  their  failings.  They 
can  relent  at  reprefentations  of  diftrefs ;  can 
beftow  with  oftentatious  generofity ;  can 
even  occafionally  fhare  their  wealth  with  a 

companion 
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companion  of  whom  they  are  fond ;  while,  SERM. 
at  the  fame  time,  they  with-hold  from 
others  what  is  due  to  them  ;  are  negligent 
of  their  family  and  their  relations  ;  and  to 
the  juft  demands  of  their  creditors  give  no 
attention. 

Both  thefe  daffies  of  men  run  to  a  faulty 
extreme.  They  divide  moral  virtue  be¬ 
tween  them.  Each  takes  that  part  of  it 
only,  which  fuits  his  temper.  Without  ju- 
ftiee,  there  is  no  virtue.  But  without  hu¬ 
manity  and  mercy,  no  virtuous  character 
is  complete.  The  one  man  leans  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  parfimony.  The  other,  to  that  of 
profufion.  The  temper  of  the  one  is  un¬ 
feeling.  The  fenlibility  of  the  other  is 
thoughtlefs.  The  one  you  may  in  fome 
degree  refpedt ;  but  you  cannot  love.  The 
other  may  be  loved ;  but  cannot  be  re- 
fpected :  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  which 
character  is  moft  defective. — We  muft  un¬ 
doubtedly  begin  with  being  juft,  before  we 
attempt  to  be  generous.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  who  goes  no  farther  than  bare  juftice, 

(tops  at  the  beginning  of  virtue.  We  are 

A  a  s  com- 
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XV]  to  jufl ly ;  but,  to  love  mercy. 

'"""V”***"-  Tiie  Oiie  virtue,  regulates  our  actions.  The 
other,  improves  our  heart  and  affections. 
I  ach  is  equally  neceflary  to  the  happineis 
of  the  world,  juftice  is  the  pillar,  that 
upholds  the  whole  fabric  of  human  fociety. 
Mercy  is  the  genial  ray,  which  chears  and 
warms  the  habitations  of  men.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  our  focial  chara&er  confifts,  in 
properly  tempering  the  two  with  one  an¬ 
other ;  in  holding  that  middle  courfe, 
which  admits  of  our  being  juft,  without 
being  rigid ;  and  allows  us  to  be  generous, 
without  being  unjuft. 


W e  muft  next  guard  againft  either  too 
great  feverity,  or  too  great  facility  of  man¬ 
ners.  Thefe  are  extremes,  of  which  we 
every  day  behold  inftances  in  the  world. 
He  who  leans  to  the  fide  of  feverity,  is 
harfb  in  his  cenfures,  and  narrow  in  his 
opinions.  He  cannot  condefcend  to  others 
in  tilings  indifferent.  He  has  no  allowance 
to  make  for  human  frailty ;  or  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  age,  rank,  or  temper,  among 

mankind. 
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mankind.  With  him,  all  gaiety  is  fihful  SERM. 
levity ;  and  every  amufement  is  a  crime.  XVI1* 
To  this  extreme,  the  admonition  of  Solo¬ 
mon  may  be  underftood  to  belong ;  Be  not 
righteous  over  much ;  neither  make  thyfelf  over 
•wife.  Why  JhouldJl  thou  dejlroy  thyfelf  *  f 
When  this  feverity  of  manners  is  hypocri¬ 
tical,  and  afliimed  as  a  cloak  to  fecret  in¬ 
dulgence,  it  is  one  of  the  word  proftitu- 
tions  of  religion.  But  I  now  conlider  it, 
not  as  the  effect  of  defign,  but  of  natural 
aufterity  of  temper,  and  of  contracted  ma¬ 
xims  of  ccndudt.  Its  influence  upon  the 
perfon  himfelf,  is  to  render  him  gloomy 
and  four;  upon  others,  to  alienate  them 
both  from  his  fociety,  and  his  counfels ; 
upon  religion,  to  fet  it  forth  as  a  morofe 
nd  forbidding  principle. - The  oppofite 


n 

cv 


extreme  to  this  is,  perhaps,  ftill  more  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  that  of  too  great  facility,  and  ac¬ 
commodation  to  the  ways  of  others.  The 
man  of  this  character,  partly  from  indolent 
weaknefs,  and  partly  from  Ibftnefs  of  tem- 
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per,  is  difpofed  to  a  tame  and  univerfal  a£- 
fent.  Averfe  either  to  contradict  or  to 
blame,  he  goes  along  with  the  manners  that 
prevail.  He  views  every  character  with  in¬ 
dulgent  eye  ;  and  with  good  difpofitions  in 
his  bread,  and  a  natural  reluctance  to  pro¬ 
fligacy  and  vice,  he  is  enticed  to  the  com- 
miilion  of  evils  which  he  condemns,  mere¬ 
ly  through  want  of  fortitude  to  oppofe 
others. 

Nothing,  it  mull  be  confeffed,  in  moral 
conduCt,  is  more  difficult,  than  to  avoid 
turning  here,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left.  One  of  the  greateft  trials  both  of 
wifdom  and  virtue  is,  to  preferve  a  juft 
medium,  between  that  harfhnefs  of  aufte- 
rity,  which  difgufts  and  alienates  mankind, 
and  that  weaknefs  of  good-nature,  which 
opens  the  door  to  finful  excefs.  The  one 
feparates  us  too  much  from  the  world.  The 
Other  connects  us  too  clofely  with  it ;  and 
feduces  us  to  follow  the  multitude  in  doing 
evil.  One  who  is  of  the  former  character, 
Rudies  too  little  to  be  agreeable,  in  order  to 

render  himfelf  ufefub  He  who  is  of  the 

latter. 
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latter,  by  ftudying  too  much  to  be  agree-  s  E  R  M« 
able,  forfeits  his  innocence.  If  the  one  XVII‘ 
hurt  religion,  by  cloathing  it  in  the  garb 
of  unneceflary  ftriflnefs  ;  the  other,  by  un¬ 
warrantable  compliance,  ftrengthens  the 
power  of  corruption  in  the  world.  The 
one  borders  on  the  character  of  the  Pha- 
rifee ;  the  other,  on  that  of  the  Sadducee, 

True  religion  enjoins  us  to  Hand  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  both ;  and  to  purfue 
the  difficult,  but  honourable  aim,  of  uni¬ 
ting  good  nature  with  fixed  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  affable  manners,  with  untainted  vir¬ 
tue. 


Farther  ;  we  run  to  one  extreme,  when 
we  contemn  altogether  the  opinions  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  to  another,  when  we  court  their 
praife  too  eagerly,  i  he  former  difcovers 
a  high  degree  of  pride  and  felf-conceit. 
The  latter  betrays  fervility  of  fpirit.  We 
are  formed  by  nature  and  Providence,  to  be 
connected  with  one  another.  No  man  can 
ffand  entirely  alone,  and  independent  of 
all  his  fellow-creatures.  A  reafonable  re¬ 
gard, 
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'***-  gard,  therefore,  for  their  efleem  and  good 
w~y~«»r  opinion,  is  a  commendable  principle.  It 
flows  from  humanity  ;  and  coincides  with 
the  defire  of  being  mutually  ufeful.  But, 
if  that  regard  be  carried  too  far,  it  becomes 
the  fource  of  much  corruption.  For  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  mankind,  the  praife  of  the 
world  often  interferes  with  our  a  cling  that 
Heady  and  confcientious  part,  which  gains 
the  approbation  of  God.  Hence  arifes  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  a  proper  line,  between 
the  allowable  regard  for  reputation,  and 
the  excefl'ive  defire  of  praife.  On  the  one 
fide,  and  on  the  other,  dangers  meet  us  ;  and 
either  extreme  will  be  pernicious  to  virtue. 

He  who  extinguilhes  all  regard  to  the 
fentiments  of  mankind,  fupprefles  one  in¬ 
centive  to  honourable  deeds ;  nay,  he  re¬ 
moves  one  of  the  ftrongeft  checks  on  vice. 
For,  where  there  is  no  defire  of  praife, 
there  will  be  alfo  no  fenle  of  reproach  and 
fhame ;  and  when  this  fenfe  is  deftroyed, 
the  way  is  paved  to  open  profligacy.  On 

the  other  hand,  he  who  is  actuated  folely 

'  * 

by  the  love  of  human  praife,  incroaches  on 
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the  higher  refpedl  which  he  owes  to  con-  SERM. 

A  .  XV I L 

fcience,  and  to  God.  Hence,  virtue  is 

often  counterfeited ;  and  many  a  fplen- 
did  appearance  has  been  exhibited  to  the 
world,  which  had  no  balls  in  real  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  inward  affection.  Hence,  reli¬ 
gious  truths  have  been  difguifed,  or  un¬ 
fairly  reprefented,  in  order  to  be  fuited 
to  popular  tafte.  Hence  the  Scribes  and 
Pharifees  rejected  our  blelfed  Lord,  becaufe 
they  loved  the  praife  of  men  more  than  the 
praife  of  God. — Turn,  therefore,  neither  to 
the  right  hand ,  nor  to  the  left.  Affect  not  to 
defpife  what  the  world  thinks  of  your  con¬ 
duct  and  character ;  and  yet,  let  not  the 
fentiments  of  the  world  entirely  rule  you. 

Let  a  delire  of  elteem  be  one  motive  of 
your  conduct ;  but  let  it  hold  a  fubordi- 
nate  place.  Meafure  the  regard  that  is  due 
to  the  opinions  of  men,  by  the  degree  in 
which  thel'e  coincide  with  the  law  of  God. 


Allow  me  next  to  fuggell,  the  danger 
of  running  to  the  extreme  of  anxiety  about 
worldly  interefts  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 

negligence 
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SXViiM'  neSligence  on  the  other.  It  is  hard  to  fay 

«»■— y...w  which  of  thefe  extremes  is  fraught  with 
moil  vice,  and  moil  mifery.  Induflry  and 
diligence  are  unqueftionable  duties,  ftrict- 
ly  enforced  on  all  Chriftians ;  and  he  who 
fails  in  making  fuitable  provifion  for  his 
houfehold  and  family,  is  pronounced  to  be 
•worfie  than  an  infidel.  But  there  are  bounds, 
within  which  our  concern  for  worldly  fuc- 
cefs  mull  be  confined.  For  anxiety  is  the 
certain  poifon  of  human  life.  It  debafes 
the  mind ;  and  Iharpens  all  the  paflions. 
It  involves  men  in  perpetual  diftradlions, 
and  tormenting  cares  ;  and  leads  them  afide 
from  what  ought  to  be  the  great  fcope  of 
human  action.  Anxiety  is,  in  general,  the 
effedl  of  a  covetous  temper.  Negligence  is 
commonly,  the  offspring  of  licentioufnefs, 
and  always,  the  parent  of  univerfal  difor- 
der.  By  anxiety,  you  render  yourfelves 
miferable.  By  negligence,  you  too  often 
occafion  the  ruin  of  others.  The  anxious 
man  is  the  votary  of  riches  ;  the  negligent 
man,  the  votary  of  pleafure.  Each  offers 
his  miftaken  worlhip,  at  the  Ihrine  of  a 

falfe 
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falfe  deity ;  and  each  iliall  reap  only  fiich  SErm. 
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rewards  as  an  idol  can  bellow ;  the  one  fa- 
crihcing  the  enjoyment  and  improvement 
of  the  prefent,  to  vain  cares  about  futuri¬ 
ty  ;  the  other  fo  totally  taken  up  in  enjoying 
the  prefent,  as  to  (lore  the  future  with  cer¬ 
tain  naileries. - True  virtue  holds  a  tem¬ 

perate  courfe  between  thefe  extremes  ;  nei¬ 
ther  carelefs  of  to-morrow,  nor  taking  too 
much  thought  for  it;  diligent,  but  not 
anxious ;  prudent,  but  not  covetous ;  at¬ 
tentive  to  provide  comfortable  accommo¬ 
dation  on  earth,  but  chiefly  concerned  to 
lay  up  treafures  in  Heaven . 


I  fhall  only  warn  you  farther  againll  the 
extreme,  of  engaging  in  a  courfe  of  life  too 
bufy  and  hurried,  or  of  devoting  your- 
felves  to  one  too  retired  and  unemployed. 
We  are  formed  for  a  mixture  of  aXion, 

and  retreat.  Our  connexions  with  fociety, 
and  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  one  another,  necefTarily  engage  us 
m  five  life.  What  we  owe  to  ourfelves, 
requires  occalional  retirement.  For  he  who 

lives 
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SERM.  lives  always  in  the  buflle  of  the  world  can- 
not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  always  preferve  his 
virtue  pure.  Sentiments  of  piety  will  be 
deprived  of  that  nourilhment  and  fupport, 
which  they  would  derive  from  meditation 
and  devotion.  His  temper  will  be  often 
ruffled  and  difturbed.  His  paflions  will  be 
kept  too  much  on  the  ftretch.  From  the 
contagious  manners  which  every  where  a- 
bound,  he  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  con¬ 
tracting  fome  dangerous  infection. - On 

the  other  hand,  he  who  flies  to  total  retreat, 
in  order  either  to  enjoy  eafe,  or  to  efcape 
from  the  temptations  of  the  world,  will  of¬ 
ten  find  difquiet  meeting  him  in  folitude, 
and  the  word  temptations  arifing  from 
within  himfelf.  Unoccupied  by  aCtive  and 
honourable  purfuits,  unable  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  improving  thoughts,  many 
an  evil  paflion  will  ftart  up,  and  occupy  the 
vacant  hour.  Sullennefs  and  gloom  will  be 
in  danger  of  overwhelming  him.  Peevifli 
difpleafure,  and  fufpicions  of  mankind,  are 
apt  to  perfecute  thofe  who  withdraw  them- 
felves  altogether  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

- Steer 
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- Steer  therefore  a  middle  courfe,  be¬ 
tween  a  life  opprelfed  with  bu fine fs  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  burdened,  for  the  burden 
is  no  lefs,  with  idlenefs  on  the  other.  Pro¬ 
vide  for  vourfelves  matter  of  fair  and  ho- 

4 

neil  purfuit,  to  afford  a  proper  objedt  to 
the  acf  ive  powers  of.  the  mind.  Temper 
bufinefs  with  ferious  meditation ;  and  en¬ 
liven  retreat  by  returns  of  action  and  in- 
duftry. 

Thus  I  have  pointed  out  fome  of  thole 
extremes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  run, 
by  forfaking  the  line  which  religion  and 
wifdom  have  drawn.  Many  more,  I  am 
feniible,  might  be  fuggefted  ;  for  the  field 
is  wide,  and  hardly  is  there  any  appearance 
of  piety,  virtue,  or  good  conduct,  but  what 
the  folly  of  men  is  apt  to  pulli  into  undue 
excefs,  on  one  or  other  fide.  What  I  have 
mentioned,  will  be  fufficient  to  fhow  the 
neceflity  of  prudent  circumfpedtion,  in  or¬ 
der  to  efcape  the  dangers  which  befet  us  in 
this  ftate  of  trial.  Let  us  ftudy  to  attain 
a  regular,  uniform,  confident  character ; 
.Vol.  III.  B  b  where 
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SERM.  where  nothing  that  is  exceflive  or  difpro- 
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>  -  -  \  portioned  fhall  come  forward  to  view ; 

which  fhall  not  plume  itfelf  with  a  fair 
fhow  on  one  fide  only,  while  in  other  quar¬ 
ters  it  remains  unadorned,  and  blemifhed  ; 
but,  where  the  different  parts  of  worth  and 
goodnefs  fhall  appear  united,  and  each  fhall 
exert  its  proper  influence  on  conduct. 
Thus,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left ,  we  fhall,  as  far  as  our  frailty  per¬ 
mits,  approach  to  the  perfection  of  the  hu¬ 
man  character ;  and  fhall  have  reafon  not 
to  be  afhamed  when  we  have  equal  refpecl  to 
all  God's  commandments. 


SER. 
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2  Peter,  iii.  3. 

/ 

— 'There  Jhall  come  in  the  laji  days  Scoffers* — - 

* 

A  S  the  Ghriftian  religion  is  adverfe  to  the 
1  inclinations  and  pallions  of  the  corrupt¬ 
ed  part  of  mankind,  it  has  been  its  fate,  m  e  ve¬ 
ry  age,  to  encounter  the  oppofition  of  various 
foes.  Sometimes,  it  has  undergone  the  ftorms 
of  violence  and  perfecution.  Sometimes,  it 
lias  been  attacked  by  the  arms  of  falfe 
reafoning,  and  fophiftry.  When  thefe  have 
failed  of  fuccefs,  it  has  at  other  times  been 
expofed  to  the  feoffs  of  the  petulant.  Men 
of  light  and  frivolous  minds,  who  had  no 
comprehenfion  of  thought  for  difeerning 

B  b  2  what 
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what  is  great,  and  no  folidity  of  judge¬ 
ment  for  deciding  on  what  is  true,  have 
taken  upon  them  to  treat  religion  with  con¬ 
tempt,  as  if  it  were  of  no  confequence  to 
the  world.  They  have  affected  to  reprefent 
the  whole  of  that  venerable  fabric,  which 
has  fo  long  commanded  the  refpect  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  which,  for  ages,  the  learned  have 
lupported,  and  the  wife  have  admired,  as 
having  no  better  foundation  than  the 
gloomy  imagination  of  fanatics  and  vifio- 
naries.  Of  this  character  were  thofe  J* 'cof¬ 
fers ,  predicted  by  the  Apoftle  to  arife  in  the 
laft  days ;  a  prediction  which  we  have  feen 
too  often  fulfilled.  As  the  falfe  colours 
which  fuch  men  throw  on  religion,  are  apt 
to  impofe  on  the  weak  and  unwary,  let  us 
now  examine,  whether  religion  affords  any 
juft  grounds  for  the  contempt  or  ridicule 
of  the  fcoffer.  They  nruft  be  either  the 
doeftrines,  or  the  precepts  of  religion,  which 
he  endeavours  to  hold  forth  to  contempt. 

The  doftrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
are  rational  and  pure.  All  that  it  has  re¬ 
vealed 
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Vealecl  concerning  the  perfections  of  God, 
his  moral  government  and  laws,  the  defti- 
nation  of  man,  and  the  rewards  and  pu~ 
nifhments  of  a  future  itate,  is  perfectly  con- 
fonant  to  the  molt  enlightened  reafon.  In 
lome  articles  which  tranfcend  the  limits  of 
our  prefent  faculties,  as  in  what  relates  to 
the  eifence  of  the  Godhead,  the  fallen  ftate 
of  mankind,  and  their  redemption  by  Jefus 
Chrift,  its  doCtrines  may  appear  myfterious 
and  dark.  Againft  thefe,  the  fcoffer  has  of¬ 
ten  directed  his  attacks;  as  it  whatever  could 
not  be  explained  by  us,  ought  upon  that 
account  to  be  exploded  as  abfurd. 

It  is  unneceiTary  to  enter,  at  prefent,  on  any 
particular  defence  of  thefe  doCtrines,  as  there 
is  one  obfervation  which,  if  duly  weighed, 
is  fufficient  to  filence  the  cavils  of  the  fcof¬ 
fer.  Is  he  not  compelled  to  admit,  that  the 
whole  fyftem  of  nature  around  him  is  full 
of  myftery  ?  What  reafon,  then,  had  he  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  doCtrines  of  revelation, 
proceeding  from  the  fame  author,  were  to 
contain  no  myfterious  obfcurity  ?  All  that 
is  requifite  for  the  conduCt  of  life,  both  in 

^  b  3  nature 
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S  E  R  M.  nature  and  in  religion,  divine  wifdom  has 
v~. — w— rendered  obvious  to  all.  As  nature  has  af¬ 
forded  us  luflicient  information  concerning 
what  is  neceifary  for  our  food,  our  accom¬ 
modation,  and  our  fafety  ;  fo  religion  has 
plainly  i n ft r lifted  us  in  our  duty  towards 
God,  and  our  neighbour.  But  as  foon  as 
we  attempt  to  rile  towards  objects  that  lie 
beyond  our  immediate  fphere  of  aftion, 
our  curiofity  is  checked ;  and  darknefs  meets 
us  on  every  fide.  What  the  effence  is  of 
thofe  material  bodies  which  we  fee  and 
handle  ;  how  a  feed  grows  up  into  a  tree  ; 
how  man  is  formed  in  the  womb  ;  or  how 
the  mind  afts  upon  the  body,  after  it  is 
formed  ;  are  myfteries  of  which  we  can  give 
no  more  account,  than  of  the  moft  obfcure 
and  difficult  parts  of  revelation.  We  are 
obliged  to  admit  the  exiftence  of  the  fact, 
though  the  explanation  of  it  exceeds  our  fa¬ 
culties. 

After  the  fame  manner,  in  natural  reli¬ 
gion,  queftions  arife  concerning  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  from  nothing,  the  origin 
of  evil  under  the  government  of  a  perfect 

Being, 
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Being,  and  the  conliftency  of  human  liber¬ 
ty  with  divine  prefcience,  which  are  of  as 
intricate  nature,  and  of  as  difficult  folution, 
as  any  queftions  in  Ghriftian  theology.  We 
may  plainly  fee,  that  we  are  not  admitted 
into  the  fecrets  of  Providence,  any  more 
than  into  the  myfteries  of  the  Godhead.  In 
all  his  ways,  the  Almighty  is  a  God  that 
hidtfb  himfelf.  He  maketh  darknefs  his  pavi¬ 
lion.  He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne ; 

and  fpreadeth  a  thick  cloud  upon  it. - In- 

Itead  of  its  being  any  objection  to  revela¬ 
tion,  that  fome  of  its  doctrines  are  myfte- 
rious,  it  would  be  much  more  ftrange  and 
unaccountable,  if  no  fuch  doftrines  were 
found  in  it.  Had  every  thing  in  the  Chri- 
ftian  fyftem  been  perfectly  level  to  our  ca¬ 
pacities,  this  might  rather  have  given  ground 
to  a  fufpicion,  of  its  not  proceeding  from 
God ;  fince  it  would  have  been  then  fo  un¬ 
like  to  what  we  find,  both  in  the  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe,  and  in  the  fyftem  of  natu¬ 
ral  religion.  Whereas,  according  as  mat¬ 
ters  now  ftand,  the  gofpel  has  the  fame  fea¬ 
tures,  the  fame  general  character,  with  the 
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BBRM.  other  two,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  of 
divine  origin  ;  plain  and  comprehenfible,  in 
what  relates  to  practice ;  dark  and  myfte- 
rious,  in  what  relates  to  fpeculation  and  be¬ 
lie!  *«  The  cavils  of  the  lcoffer,  therefore, 
on  this  head,  are  fo  far  from  having  any 
juft  foundation,  that  they  only  difcover 

his  ignorance,  and  the  narrownefs  of  his 
views. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  what  relates  to 
practice,  or  the  preceptive  part  of  religion. 
— The  duties  which  religion  enjoins  us  to 
perform  towards  God,  are  thofe  which  have 
ofteneft  furnifhed  matter  to  the  feoffs  of 
the  licentious.  They  attempt  to  reprefent 
thefe  as  fo  idle  and  fuperfluous,  that  they 
could  owe  their  birth  to  nothing  but  en- 
thufiafm. — For,  is  not  the  Deity  fo  far  ex¬ 
alted  above  us,  as  to  receive  neither  advan¬ 
tage  nor  pleafure,  from  our  worfhip  ?  What 
are  our  prayers,  or  our  praifes,  to  that  infinite 

*  See  this  argument  fully  purfued,  and  placed  in  a 
ftrong  light,  by  the  matter] y  hand  of  Bittiop  Butler,  in 
his  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion . 

mind. 
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mind,  who,  refting  in  the  full  enjoyment  SERM. 
of  his  own  beatitude,  beholds  all  his  crea- 
tures  palling  before  him,  only  as  the  infedls 
of  a  day  ?  What  but  fuperflitious  terrors, 
could  have  dictated  thofe  forms  of  homage, 
and  thofe  diftindtions  of  facred  days,  in 
which  vulgar  minds  delight,  but  which  the 
liberal  and  enlarged  look  upon  with  fcorn  ? 

Now,  in  return  to  fach  infults  of  the 

fcoffer,  it  might  be  fufficient  to  obferve, 

« 

that  the  united  fentiments  of  mankind,  in 
every  age  and  nation,  are  againft  him. 
Thoughtlefs  as  the  bulk  of  men  are,  and 
attached  only  to  objedts  which  they  fee  a- 
round  them ;  this  principle  has  never  been 
extinguilhed  in  their  breads,  that  to  the 
great  Parent  of  the  human  race,  the  uni- 
verfal,  though  inviiible,  benefadtor  of  the 
world,  not  only  internal  revei'ence,  but  ex¬ 
ternal  homage  is  due.  Whether  he  need 
that  homage  or  not,  is  not  the  queftion.  It 
is  what,  on  our  part,  we  undoubtedly  owe; 
and  the  heart  is,  with  reafon,  held  to  be 
bafe,  which  Rifles  the  emotions  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  a  benefadtor,  how  independent  fo- 
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SERM.  ever  he  may  be  of  any  returns.  True  vir- 
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u-yw  tue>  always  prompts  a  public  declaration  of 
the  grateful  fentiments  which  it  feels  ;  and 
glories  in  exprefling  them.  Accordingly, 
over  all  the  earth,  crowds  of  worfhippers 
have  affembled  to  adore,  in  various  forms, 
the  Ruler  of  the  world.  In  thefe  adorations, 
the  philofopher,  the  favage,  and  the  faint, 
have  equally  joined.  None  but  the  cold 
and  unfeeling  can  look  up  to  that  benefi¬ 
cent  Being,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  without  force  inclination  to  pray,  or 
to  praife.  In  vain,  therefore,  would  the 
fcoffer  deride,  what  the  loud  voice  of  na¬ 
ture  demands  and  juflifies.  He  eredts  him- 
felf  againft  the  general,  and  declared  fenfe 
of  the  human  race. 

But  apart  from  this  confideration,  I  mull 
call  on  him.  to  attend  to  one  of  a  dill  more 
ferious  and  awful  nature.  By  his  licentious 
ridicule  of  the  duties  of  piety,  and  of  the 
inftitutions  of  divine  worihip,  he  is  weak¬ 
ening  the  power  of  confcience  over  men  ; 
he  is  undermining  the  great  pillars  of  fo- 
ciety  ;  he  is  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  public 

order. 
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order,  and  public  happinefs.  All  tliefe  reft  SERM. 
on  nothing  fo  much,  as  on  the  general  be- 
lief  of  an  all-feeing  witnefs,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  veneration  .of  an  Almighty  Governor. 

On  this  belief,  and  this  veneration,  is  found¬ 
ed  the  whole  obligation  of  an  oath  ;  with¬ 
out  which,  government  could  not  be  admi- 
niftered,  nor  courts  of  juftice  a<ft  ;  contro- 
verlies  could  not  be  determined,  nor  private 
property  be  preferved  fafe.  Our  only  fe- 
curity  againft  innumerable  crimes,  to 
which  the  reftraints  of  human  laws  cannot 
reach,  is  the  dread  of  an  invifible  avenger, 
and  of  thofe  future  punilhments  which  he 
hath  prepared  for  the  guilty.  Remove  this 
dread  from  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  you 
llrengthen  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  and 
endanger  the  fafety  of  human  fociety. 

But  how  could  impreflions  fo  neceflary  to 
the  public  welfare  be  prelerved,  if  there  were 
no  religious  alfemblies,  no  facred  inftitu- 
tions,  no  days  fet  apart  for  divine  worfhip, 
in  order  to  be  folemn  remembrancers  to 
men  of  the  exiftence,  and  the  dominion  of 
God ;  and  of  the  future  account  they  have 

to 
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S  E  R  M.  to  give  of  their  actions  to  him  ?  To  all  ranks 
■  — 1>-  _■  men>  the  fentiments  which  public  reli¬ 

gion  tends  to  awaken,  are  falutary  and  be¬ 
neficial.  But  with  refpect  to  the  inferior 
clafles,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  only  prin¬ 
ciples  which  reflrain  them  from  evil,  are 
acquired  in  the  religious  aflemblies  which 
they  frequent.  Deftitute  of  the  advantages 
of  regular  education ;  ignorant,  in  great 
meafure,  of  public  laws  ;  unacquainted 
with  thofe  refined  ideas  of  honour  and  pro¬ 
priety,  to  which  others  of  more  knowledge 
have  been  trained ;  were  thofe  facred  tem¬ 
ples  deferted  to  which  they  now  refort, 
they  would  be  in  danger  of  degenerating 
into  a  ferocious  race,  from  whom  lawlefs 
violence  was  perpetually  to  be  dreaded. 

He,  therefore,  who  treats  facred  things 
with  any  degree  of  levity  and  fcorn,  is  act¬ 
ing  the  part,  perhaps  without  his  feeing  or 
knowing  it,  of  a  public  enemy  to  fociety. 
He  is  precifely  the  madman  deferibed  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  *  who  cajleth  firebrands  ^ 
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arrows ,  and  death ;  and  faith ,  am  I  not  in 
/port?  We  fhall  hear  him,  at  times,  com¬ 
plain  loudly  of  the  undutifulnefs  of  chil¬ 
dren,  of  the  difhonefty  of  fervants,  of  the 
tumults  and  infolence  of  the  lower  ranks ; 
while  he  himfelf  is,  in  a  great  meafure, 
refponfible  for  the  diforders  of  which  he 
complains.  By  the  example  which  he  fets 
of  contempt  for  religion,  he  becomes  ac- 
celfory  to  the  manifold  crimes,  which  that 
contempt  occalions  among  others.  By  his 
fcoffing  at  facred  inftitutions,  he  is  encou- 
raging  the  rabble  to  uproar  and  violence ; 
he  is  emboldening  the  falfe  witnefs  to  take 
the  name  of  God  in  vain  ;  he  is,  in  effedl, 
putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  high¬ 
wayman,  and  letting  loofe  the  robber  on 
the  ftreets  by  night. 
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We  come  next  to  confider  that  great 
clafs  of  duties,  which  refpedt  our  conduct 
towards  our  fellow-creatures.  The  abfolute 
neceflity  of  thefe  to  general  welfare  is  fo 
apparent,  as  to  have  fecured  them,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  the  attacks  of  the  fcof- 

fer. 
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SERM.  fer.  He  who  ihould  attempt  to  turn  in- 

Yvi  rT  l  j 

t  ftice,  truth,  or  honefty,  into  ridicule,  would 

be  avoided  by  every  one.  To  thofe  who 
had  any  remains  of  principle,  he  would  be 
odious.  To  thofe  who  attended  only  to 
their  intereft,  he  would  appear  a  dangerous 
man.  But  though  the  focial  virtues  are 
treated  in  general  as  refpeclable  and  f acred, 
there  are  certain  forms  and  degrees  of  them, 
which  have  not  been  exempted  from  the 
fcorn  of  the  unthinking.  That  extenfive 
generality,  and  high  public  Ipirit,  which 
prompt  a  man  to  facrifice  his  own  intereft, 
in  order  to  promote  fome  great  general 
good  ;  and  that  ftricft  and  fcrupulous  inte¬ 
grity,  which  will  not  allow  one,  on  any 
occafion,  to  depart  from  the  truth ;  have 
often  been  treated  with  contempt  by  thofe 
who  are  called  men  of  die  world.  They 
who  will  not  ftoop  to  flatter  the  great ;  who 
difdam  to  comply  with  prevailing  manners, 
when  they  judge  them  to  be  evil  j  who  re- 
fule  to  take  the  fmaileft  advantage  of  others, 
in  order  to  procure  the  greateft  benefit  for 
themfelves ;  are  reprefented  as  perfons  of 

romantic 
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romantic  character,  and  vifionary  notions,  SERlvL 
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unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  unfit  J  1  ‘ 
to  live  in  it. 

Such  perfons  are  fo  far  From  being  liable 
to  any  juft  ridicule,  that  they  are  intitled 
to  a  degree  of  refpedt,  which  approaches  to 
veneration.  For  they  are,  in  truth,  the 
great  fupporters  and  guardians  of  public 
order.  The  authority  of  their  character 
overawes  the  giddy  multitude.  The  weight 
of  their  example  retards  the  progrefs  of  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  checks  that  relaxation  of  morals, 
which  is  always  too  apt  to  gain  ground  in- 
fenfibly,  and  to  make  incroachments  on 
every  department  of  fociety.  Accordingly, 
it  is  this  high  generofity  of  fpirit,  this  in¬ 
flexible  virtue,  this  regard  to  principle,  fu- 
perior  to  all  opinion,  which  has  ever  mark¬ 
ed  the  characters  of  thofe  who  have  emi¬ 
nently  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  public 
life ;  who  have  patroniled  the  caufe  of  ju- 
ftice  againft:  powerful  oppreflors ;  who,  in 
critical  times,  have  fupported  the  falling 
rights  and  liberties  of  men ;  and  have  re¬ 
flected  honour  on  their  nation  and  country. 

Such 
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SERM.  Such  perfons  may  have  been  fcoffed  at  by 
XVIII  y  j  j 

fome  among  whom  they  lived ;  but  pofte- 

rity  has  done  them  ample  j  uftice  ;  and  they 

are  the  perfons,  whole  names  are  recorded 

to  future  ages,  and  who  are  thought  and 

Ipoken  of  with  admiration. 

The  mere  temporizer,  the  man  of  accom¬ 
modating  principles,  and  inferior  virtue, 
may  fupport  a  plaufible  character  for  a 
while  among  his  friends  and  followers  ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  hollownefs  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples  is  detected,  he  links  into  contempt. 
They  who  are  prone  to  deride  men  of  in¬ 
flexible  integrity,  only  betray  the  littlenefs 
of  their  minds.  They  Ihow  that  they  un¬ 
derhand  not  the  fublime  of  virtue;  that 
they  have  no  difcernment  of  the  true  ex¬ 
cellence  of  man.  By  affecting  to  throw 
any  difcouragement  on  purity  and  ftrid- 
nefs  of  morals,  they  not  only  expofe  them- 
felves  to  juft  contempt,  but  propagate  fen- 
timents  very  dangerous  to  fociety.  For,  if 
we  ioofen  the  regard  due  to  virtue  in  any 
of  its  parts,  we  begin  to  fap  the  whole  of 

it.  No  man,  as  it  has  been  often  faid,  be¬ 
comes 
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comes  entirely  profligate  at  once.  He  de-  SERM. 
viates,  ftep  by  Itep,  from  conference.  If  XVIIL 


the  loofe  cafuiftry  of  the  fcoffer  were  to 
prevail,  open  dilhonelty,  falfehood,  and 
treachery,  would  fpeedily  grow  out  of  thofe 
complying  principles,  thole  relaxations  of 
virtue,  which  he  would  reprefent  to  be  ne- 
ceflary  for  every  man  who  knows  the 


world. 


■  v  r  *  f  5 

>  w 


The  laft  clafs  of  virtues  I  am  to  men¬ 
tion,  are  thofe  which  are  of  a  perfonal  na¬ 
ture,  and  which  relped  the  government  to 
be  exercifed  over  our  plealures  and  paflions. 
Here,  the  Icoffer  has  always  •  confidered 
himfelf  as  having  an  ample  field.  Often, 
and  often,  have  fuch  virtues  as  fobriety, 
temper ance,  modefty,  and  ciiaftity,  been 
made  the  fiibjecl  of  ridicule,  as  monkilh 
habits,  which  exclude  men  from  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  fafhionable  and  the  gay  -  ha¬ 
bits,  which  are  the  effed  of  low  education, 
or  of  mean  fpirits,  or  of  mere  feeblenefs  of 
conlbtution  ;  while  feeders,  walking ,  as  it  is 
too  truly  laid  of  them  by  the  Apoftle,  after 
VoL*  IIL  C  e  thdr 
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S  E  R  M.  their  luffis ,  boaft  of  their  own  manners  as 
*X\  iil  ] il^cml  and  free,  as  manly  and  fpirited. 
They  fancy  themfelves  raifed  thereby  much 
above  the  crowd  ;  and  hold  all  thofe  in  con¬ 
tempt,  who  coniine  themfelves  within  the 
vulgar  bounds  of  regular  and  orderly  life. 

Infatuated  men  !  who  fee  not  that  the 
virtues  of  which  they  make  fport,  not 
only  derive  their  authority  from  the  laws  of 
God,  but  are  moreover  effentially  requilite 
both  to  public,  and  to  private  happinefs. 
By  the  indulgence  of  their  licentious  plea- 
lures  for  a  while,  as  long  as  youth  and  vi¬ 
gour  remain,  a  few  palling  gratifications 
may  be  obtained.  But  what  are  the  confe- 
quences  ?  Suppofe  any  individual  to  per- 
fevere  unreftrained  in  this  courfe,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  followed  by  difrepute  in  his 
chara&er,  and  diforder  in  his  affairs  ;  by  a 
wafted  and  broken  conftitution ;  and  a 
fpeedy  and  miferable  old  age.  Suppole  a 
fociety  to  be  wholly  formed  of  fuch  perlons 
as  the  fcoffers  applaud ;  fuppofe  it  to  be 
filled  with  none  but  thofe  whom  they  call 

the  fons  of  pleafure ;  that  is,  with  the  in¬ 
temperate, 
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temperate,  the  riotous,  and  dilTolute,  among  serm. 
whom  ail  regard  to  foDriety,  decency,  and  xvnr^ 
private  virtue,  was  aboluhed ;  what  an  odious 
fcene  would  fuch  a  fociety  exhibit  ?  How 
unlike  any  civilifed  or  well-ordered  Hate, 
in  which  mankind  have  chofen  to  dwell  ? 

What  turbulence  and  uproar,  what  contefls 
and  quarrels,  would  perpetually  reign  in 
it  ?  What  man  of  common  underitandimr 

O 

would  not  rather  chufe  to  dwell  in  a  de- 
fert,  than  to  be  alfociated  for  life  with  fuch 
companions  ?  Shall,  then,  the  fcoffer  pre¬ 
fume  to  make  light  of  thofe  virtues,  with¬ 
out  which  there  could  be  neither  peace, 
nor  comfort,  nor  good  order,  among  man¬ 
kind  ? 

Let  him  be  defired  to  think,  of  his  do- 
meftic  fituation  and  connections.  Is  he  a 
father,  a  hufband,  or  a  brother  ?  Has  he 
any  friend  or  relation,  male  or  female,  in 

whofe  happinefs  he  is  interelled  ? - Let 

us  put  the  quellion  to  him,  whether  he  be 
willing  that  intemperance,  unchaftity,  or 
dillipation  of  any  kind,  fhould  mark  their 
character  ?  Would  he  recommend  to  them 

Cc  2  fuch 


/ 
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fucli  excefTes  ?  Would  he  chufe,  in  their 
prelence,  openly,  and  without  difguife,  to 
feoff  at  the  oppolite  virtues,  as  of  no  con- 

fequence  to  their  welfare  ? - If  even  the 

moft  licentious  fhudders  at  the  thought ; 
if,  in  the  midft  of  his  loofe  pleafures,  he 
be  defirous  that  his  own  family  fhould  re¬ 
main  untainted ;  let  this  teach  him  the  va¬ 
lue  of  thofe  private  virtues,  which,  in  the 
hours  of  diffipation,  in  the  giddinefs  of  his 
mind,  he  is  ready  to  contemn.  Banifli  fo- 
briety,  temperance,  and  purity,  and  you 
tear  up  the  foundations  of  all  public  order, 
and  all  domeftic  quiet.  You  render  every 
houfe  a  divided  and  miferable  abode,  re- 
founding  with  terms  of  fhame,  and  mutual 
reproaches  of  infamy.  You  leave  nothing 
refpeftable  in  the  human  character.  You 
change  the  man  into  a  brute. 


The  conclufion  from  all  the  reafonings 
which  we  have  now  pdrfued  is,  that  reli¬ 
gion  and  virtue,  in  all  their  forms,  either 
of  do<5lrine  or  of  precept ;  of  piety  towards 
God,  integrity  towards  men,  or  regularity 

in 
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in  private  conduct ;  are  fo  far  from  afford-  SERM, 
ing  any  grounds  of  ridicule  to  the  petulant, 
that  they  are  intitled  to  our  higheft  vene¬ 
ration  ;  they  are  names,  which  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  be  mentioned,  but  with  the  utmoft  ho¬ 
nour.  It  is  faid  in  Scripture,  Fools  make  a 
mock  at  fin  *.  They  had  better  make  a 
mock  at  peftilence,  at  war,  or  famine. 

With  one,  who  fhould  chufe  thefe  public 
calamities  for  the  fubjebl  of  his  fport,  you 
would  not  be  inclined  to  aflociate.  You 
would  fly  from  him,  as  worfe  than  a  fool ; 
as  a  man  of  diflempered  mind,  from  whom 
you  might  be  in  hazard  of  receiving  a  hid¬ 
den  blow.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that,  to  the 
great  fociety  of  mankind,  fin  is  a  greater 
calamity,  than  either  peftilence,  or  famine, 
or  war.  Thefe  operate,  only  as  occafional 
caufes  of  mifery.  But  the  fins  and  vices 
of  men,  are  perpetual  fcourges  of  the  world. 

Impiety  and  injuftice,  fraud  and  falfehood, 
intemperance  and  profligacy,  are  daily  pro¬ 
ducing  mifehief  and  di  border  ;  bringing 


*  Prov.  xiv.  9. 
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ruin  on  individuals ;  tearing  families  and 
communities  in  pieces ;  giving  rife  to  a 
thoufand  tragical  lcenes  on  this  unhappy 
theatre.  In  proportion  as  manners  are  vi¬ 
cious,  mankind  are  unhappy.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  virtue  which  reigns  in  the  world 
above,  is  the  chief  fource  of  the  perfeCt 
blelfednefs  which  prevails  there. 

When,  therefore,  we  obferve  any  tenden¬ 
cy  to  treat  religion  or  morals  with  difre- 
fpedt  and  levity,  let  us  hold  it  to  be  a  fure 
indication  of  a  perverted  underftanding,  or 
a  depraved  heart.  In  the  feat  of  the  f corner 
let  us  never  fit.  Let  us  account  that  wit 
contaminated,  which  attempts  to  fport  itfelf 
on  facred  fubjeds.  When  the  fcoffer  arifes, 
let  us  maintain  the  honour  of  our  God, 
and  our  Redeemer  ;  and  refolutely  adhere 
to  the  caule  of  virtue  and  goodnefs.  The 
Ups  of  the  wife  utter  knowledge ;  but  the  mouth 
of  the  foolifh  is  near  to  def  ruction.  Him  that 
honour eth  God ,  God  will  honour.  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wifdom  :  and  he 
that  keepeth  the  commandment ,  keepeth  his 
own  fold. 

S  E  R- 
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SERMON  XIX 


On  the  Creation  of  the  World. 


G  E  N  E  S  I  S,c  i.  I. 


In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven ,  and 

the  earth. 


QUCH  is  the  commencement  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind  ;  an  sera,  to  which  we 

muft  ever  look  back  with  folemn  awe  and 

«  , 

veneration.  Before  the  fun  and  the  moon 
had  begun  their  courfe  ;  before  the  found 
of  the  human  voice  was  heard,  or  the 
name  of  man  was  known  ;  in  the  beginning 

God  created  the  heaven ,  and  the  earth. - - 

To  a  beginning  of  the  world,  we  are  led 
back  by  every  thing  that  now  exifts  ;  by 
all  hiftory,  all  records,  all  monuments  of 
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S  ER  m.  antiquity.  In  tracing  the  tranfadtions  of 

X 1  A 

>  ,j  Paft  aS'es»  we  arrive  at  a  period,  which  clear¬ 
ly  indicates  the  infancy  of  the  human  race. 
We  behold  the  world  peopled  by  degrees. 
We  afcend  to  the  origin  of  all  thofe  ufeful 
and  neceffary  arts,  without  the  knowledge 
of  which,  mankind  could  hardly  fubfift. 
Wre  difcern  fociety  and  civilization  a  riling 
from  rude  beginnings,  in  every  corner  of 
the  earth  ;  and  gradually  advancing  to  the 
,flate  in  which  we  now  find  them :  All 
which  afford  plain  evidence,  that  there  was 
a  period,  when  mankind  began  to  inhabit 
and  cultivate  the  earth.  What  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  the  moll  authentic  chronology 
and  hiftory  of  moft  nations,  coincides  with 
the  account  of  Scripture ;  and  makes  the 
period  during  which  the  world  has  been 
inhabited  by  the  race  of  men,  not  to  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  fix  thoufand  years. 

To  the  ancient  philofophers,  creation 
from  nothing  appeared  an  unintelligible 
idea.  They  maintained  the  eternal  exift- 
ence  of  matter,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be 
modelled  by  the  fovereign  mind  of  the  uni- 

verfe, 
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verfe.  into  the  form  which  the  earth  now  SERM. 
exhibits.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  opi-  *  j 

nion  which  gives  it  any  title  to  be  oppofed 
to  the  authority  of  revelation.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  two  felf-exiftent,  independent  prin¬ 
ciples,  God  and  matter,  the  one  active,  the 
other  pallive,  is  a  hypothecs  which  prefents 
difficulties  to  human  reafon,  at  leaft  as 
great  as  the  creation  of  matter  from  no¬ 
thing.  Adhering  then  to  the  teftimony  of 
Scripture,  we  believe,  that  in  the  beginning 
God  created. ,  or  from  non-exiftence  brought 
into  being,  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

But  though  there  was  a  period  when  this 
globe,  with  all  that  we  fee  upon  it,  did  not 
exi ft,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  the 
wifdom  and  power  of  the  Almighty  were 
then  without  exercife  or  employment. 
Boundlefs  is  the  extent  of  his  dominion. 

Other  globes  and  worlds,  enlightened  by 
other  funs,  may  then  have  occupied,  as 
they  (till  appear  to  occupy,  the  immenfe 
regions  of  fpace.  Number lefs  orders  of  be- 
ings,  to  us  unknown,  people  the  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  afford  an  endlefs 

variety 
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variety  of  objects  to  the  ruling  care  of  the 
great  Father  of  all.  At  length,  in  the 
courfe  and  progrefs  of  his  government, 
there  arrived  a  period,  when  this  earth  was 
to  be  called  into  exiftence.  When  the  fig- 
nal  moment,  predeftined  from  all  eternity, 
was  come,  the  Deity  arofe  in  his  might ; 

and  with  a  word  created  the  world. - 

What  an  illuftrious  moment  was  that, 
when,  from  non-exiftence,  there  fprang  at 
once  into  being,  this  mighty  globe,  on 
which  fo  many  millions  of  creatures  now 
dwell ! — No  preparatory  meafures  were  re¬ 
quired.  No  long  circuit  of  means  was  em¬ 
ployed.  He  fpake ;  and  it  was  done  :  He 
commanded ;  and  it  food  faf.  The  earth 
was  at  fir  ft,  without  form ,  and  void ;  and 
darknefs  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep .  The  Al¬ 
mighty  furveyed  the  dark  abyfs  ;  and  fix¬ 
ed  bounds  to  the  feveral  divifions  of  na¬ 
ture.  He  faid,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there 
was  light.  Then  appeared  the  fea,  and  the 
dry  land.  The  mountains  rofe ;  and  the 
rivers  flowed.  The  fun  and  moon  began 
their  courfe  in  the  flues.  Herbs  and  plants 

cloathed 
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cloathed  the  ground.  The  air,  the  earth,  SERM. 
and  the  waters,  were  ftored  with  their  re-  , 
fpeCtive  inhabitants.  At  laft,  man  was 
made  after  the  image  of  God.  He  appear¬ 
ed,  walking  with  countenance  erect ;  and 
received  his  Creator’s  benediction,  as  the 
Lord  of  this  new  world.  The  Almighty 
beheld  his  work  when  it  was  fini filed ;  and 
pronounced  it  good.  Superior  beings  faw 
with  wonder  this  new  acceffion  to  exiftence. 

The  morning  fars  fang  together ;  and  all  the 
fans  of  God  Jhouted for  joy  *. 

But,  on  this  great  work  of  creation,  let 
us  not  merely  gaze  with  aftonifhment.  Let 
us  confider  how  it  fhould  affeCt  our  con¬ 
duct,  by  prefenting  the  divine  perfections 
in  a  light  which  is  at  once  edifying,  and 
comforting,  to  man.  It  difplays  the  Crea¬ 
tor  as  fupreme  in  power,  in  wifdom,  and 
in  goodnefs. 

I.  As  fupreme  in  power.  When  we  con¬ 
fider  with  how  much  labour  and  difficulty 

*  Job  xxxviii.  7. 
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S  E  R  M.  human  power  performs  its  inconfiderable 
v— works ;  what  time  it  cofts  to  rear  them ; 
and  now  eaiily,  when  reared,  they  are  de- 
ftroyed ;  the  very  idea  of  creating  power 
overwhelms  the  mind  with  awe.  Let  us 
look  around,  and  furvey  this  flupendous 
edifice,  which  we  have  been  admitted  to 
inhabit.  Let  us  think  of  the  extent  of  the 
different  climates  and  regions  of  the  earth ; 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  mountains,  and  of 
the  expanfe  of  the  ocean.  Let  us  conceive 
that  immenfe  globe  which  contains  them, 
launched  at  once  from  the  hand  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  ;  made  to  revolve  inceffantly  on  its 
axis,  that  it  might  produce  the  viciffitudes 
of  day  and  night ;  thrown  forth,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  run  its  annual  courfe  in  per¬ 
petual  circuit  through  the  heavens ;  after 
fuch  a  meditation,  where  is  the  greatnefs, 
where  is  the  pride  of  man  ?  Into  what  total 
annihilation  do  we  fink,  before  an  omnipo¬ 
tent  Being  ?  Who  is  not  difpofed  to  exclaim, 
Lord,  what  is  man ,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him ;  or  the  fon  of  man ,  that  thou  Jhouldf  vifit 
him  ?  When  compared  with  thee. ,  all  men  arc 

vanity : 
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vanity ;  their  works  are  nothing , 
rence,  and  humble  adoration,  o-ught  lpon- 
taneouily  to  arife.  He  who  feels  no  pro- 
peiility  to  worlhip  and  adore,  is  dead  to  all 
fenfe  of  grandeur  and  majefty ;  has  extin¬ 
guished  one  of  the  moll  natural  feelings  of 
the.  human  heart.  Know  the  Lord,  that  he 
is  God,  we  are  all  his  people ;  the  workman- 
Jhip  of  his  hands.  Let  us  worjhip  and  bow 
down.  Let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our 

Maker..'  ‘  ;• 

Of  all  titles  to  legiflation  and  rule,  none 
is  fo  evident  and  direct  as  that  of  a  Crea- 
tor.  The  conviction  is  felt  in  every  bread, 
that  he  who  gave  us  being,  hath  an  abfo- 
lute  right  to  regulate  our  conduct.  This 
gives  a  Sanction  to  the  precepts  of  God, 
which  the  moll  hardened  dare  not  contro¬ 
vert.  When  it  is  a  Creator  and  a  Father 
that  fpeaks,  who  would  not  lilten  and 
obey  ?  Are  juftice  and  humanity  his  de¬ 
clared  laws ;  and  fhall  we,  whom  but  ye- 
ftcrday  he  called  from  the  dult,  and  whom 
to  morrow  he  can  reduce  into  dull  again, 
preiume,  in  contempt  of  him,  to  be  unj  ull 
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or  inhuman  ?  Are  there  any  little  interefts 
of  our  own  which  we  dare  to  erect,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  pleafure  of  him  who  made 
us  ?  Fear  ye  not  me.  faith  the  Lord ;  will  ye 
not  tremble  at  my  prefence ,  who  have  placed 
the  fand  for  the  bound  of  the  fea ,  by  a  per¬ 
petual  decree ,  that  it  cannot  pafs  it ;  who 
f  retch  forth  my  hand  over  the  earth ,  and  none 
hinder eth  ?  ■  .  ' 

At  the  fame  time,  the  power  of  a  Crea¬ 
tor  is  encouraging,  as  well  as  awful.  While 
it  enforces  duty,  it  infpires  confidence  un¬ 
der  affliction.  It  brings  to  view  a  relation, 
which  imports  tendernefs  and  comfort ;  for 
it  fuggefts  the  compaflion  of  a  father.  In 
the  time  of  trouble,  mankind  are  led  by 
natural  impulfe,  to  fly  for  aid  to  Him,  who 
knows  the  weaknefs  of  the  frame  which  he 
has  made  ;  who  remembers  we  are  duf ;  and 
fees  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  envi¬ 
roned.  “  I  am  thine ;  for  thou  haft  made 
“  me  :  Forfake  not  the  work  of  thine  own 
“  hands,”  is  one  of  the  molt  natural  ejacula¬ 
tions  of  the  diftrefled  mind. - How  blef- 

fed  are  the  virtuous,  who  can  reft  under  the 

protection 
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protection  of  that  powerful  arm,  which  SERM. 
made  the  earth  and  the  heaven  ?  The  om- 
nipotence  which  renders  God  fo  awful,  is 
to  them  a  fource  of  joy.  In  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  nature,  nothing  is  formidable  to 
them,  who  firmly  repofe  their  truft  in  the 
Creator.  To  them,  every  noxious  power 
can  be  rendered  harmlefs  ;  every  threaten¬ 
ed  evil,  if  not  averted,  can  be  transformed 
into  good.  In  the  Author  of  nature,  they 
find  not  only  the  author  of  their  being ; 
but  their  protector  and  defender,  the  lifter 
up  of  their  heads.  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the 
God  of  Jacob  for  his  help ;  whofe  hope  is  in 
the  Lord  his  God;  which  made  heaven  and 
earth ,  the  fea ,  and  all  that  therein  is ;  which 
keepeth  truth  for  ever  *. 

'  •  /. 

*  •  ■  -*  *  ■  -  — 1  ■"  *  ■  •  ~j  t 

II.  The  work  of  creation  is  the  difplay  of 
fupreme  wifdom.  It  carries  no  character 
more  confpicuous  than  this.  If,  from,  the 
ItruCture  and  mechanifm  of  fome  of  the  moft 
complicated  works  of  human  art,  we  are  led 

*  Pfalm  cxlvi.  5.  6. 

to 
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to  high  admiration  of  the  wifdom  of  the 
.contriver,  what  aflonifhment  may  fill  our 
minds,  when  we  think  of  the  ltructure  of 
the  univerfe  !  It  is  not  only  the  ftupendous 
building  itfelf,  which  excites  admiration ; 
but  the  exquifite  fkill,  with  which  the  end- 
lefs  variety  of  its  parts  are  adapted  to  their 
refpeclive  purpofes.  Infomuch,  that  the 
lludy  of  nature,  which,  for  ages,  has  em¬ 
ployed  the  lives  of  fo  many  learned  men, 
and  which  is  ftill  fo  far  from  being  ex- 
haufted,  is  no  other  than  the  ftudy  of  di¬ 
vine  wifdom  difplayed  in  the  creation.  The 
farther  our  refearches  are  carried,  more 
ftriking  proofs  of  it  every  where  meet  us. 
The  provifion  made  for  the  conftant  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  univerfe,  in  the  difpofition  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  fo  that  in  the  courfe 
of  feveral  thoufand  years,  nature  Ihould 
ever  exhibit  the  fame  ufeful  and  grateful 
variety,  in  the  returns  of  light  and  dark- 
nefs,  of  fummer  and  winter ;  and  ever  fur- 
nilh  food  and  habitation  to  all  the  animals 
that  people  the  earth ;  muft  be  a  lafting 
theme  of  wonder  to  everv  refledlins-  mind. 

J  o 

But 
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But  they  are  not  only  the  heavens  that  SERM. 
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declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 

that  fjeweth  forth  his  handy  work ,  In  the 
moft  inconfiderable,  as  well  as  in  the  moil  il- 
luftrious  works  of  the  Creator,  confummate 
art  and  defign  appear.  There  is  not  a  crea¬ 
ture  that  moves,  nor  a  vegetable  that  grows, 
but,  when  minutely  examined,  fumilhes 
materials  of  the  higheft  admiration.  The 
fame  wifdom  that  placed  the  fun  in  the 
centre  of  the  fyftem,  and  arranged  the  fe- 
veral  planets  around  him  in  their  order, 
has  no  lefs  fhown  itfelf,  in  the  provifion 
made  for  the  food  and  dwelling  of  every 
bird  that  roams  the  air,  and  every  beaft 
that  wanders  in  the  defert ;  equally  great, 
in  the  fmalleft,  and  in  the  moft  magnifi¬ 
cent  objects ;  in  the  ftar,  and  in  the  infect; 
in  the  elephant,  and  in  the  fly ;  in  the  beam 
that  fhines  from  heaven,  and  in  the  grabs 
that  cloaths  the  ground.  Nothing  is  over¬ 
looked.  Nothing  is  carelefsly  performed. 

Every  thing  that  exifts,  is  adapted  with  per¬ 
fect  fymmetry  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
defigned.  All  this  infinite  variety  of  par- 
\  ol.  HI.  D  d  ticulars 
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ticulars  mu  ft  have  been  prelent  to  the  mind 
of  the  Creator ;  all  beheld  with  one  glance 
or  his  eye ;  all  fixed  and  arranged,  from 
the  beginning,  in  his  great  defign,  when 
he  formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Juft- 
ly  may  we  exclaim  with  the  Pfalmift,  How 
excellent ,  0  Lord ,  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  ! 
How  manifold  are  thy  works  !  In  wifdom  haft 
thou  made  them  all.  No  man  can  ftnd  out  the 
work  that  God  makeih ,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful 
for  us.  It  is  high ;  we  cannot  attain  unto  it. 

This  wifdom  difplayed  by  the  Almighty 
in  the  creation,  was  not  intended  merely  to 
gratify  curiofity,  and  to  raife  wonder.  It 
ought  to  beget  profound  fubmiflion,  and 
pious  truft,  in  every  heart.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  many  who  fpeak  with  rapture 
of  creating  wifdom,  to  be  guilty,  at  the  fame 
time,  of  arraigning  the  conduct  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  In  the  ItruHure  of  the  univerfe, 
they  confels  that  all  is  goodly  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  But  in  the  government  of  human  af¬ 
fairs,  they  can  fee  nothing  but  diforder  and 
ppnfufipn,- — —Have  they  forgotten,  that 
j  both 
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both  the  one,  and  the  other,  proceed  from  s  E  RM. 
the  fame  author  ?  Have  they  forgotten,  that 
he  who  balanced  all  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  adjufted  the  proportions  and  limits  of 
nature,  is  the  fame  who  hath  allotted  them 
their  condition  in  the  world,  who  diftri- 
butes  the  meafures  of  their  profperity  and 
adverfity,  and  fixes  the  bounds  of  their  habi¬ 
tation  ?  If  their  lot  appear  to  them  ill  forted, 
and  their  condition  hard  and  unequal,  let 
them  only  put  the  queftion  to  their  own 
minds.  Whether  it  be  moft  probable,  that 
the  great  and  wife  Creator  hath  erred  in 
his  diftribution  of  human  things,  or  that 
they  have  erred,  in  the  judgement  which 
they  form  concerning  the  lot  afiigned  to 
them  ?  Can  they  believe,  that  the  divine 
Artift,  after  he  had  contrived  and  finiflied 
this  earth,  the  habitation  of  men,  w’lth 
fuch  admirable  wildom,  would  then  throw 
it  out  of  his  hands  as  a  neglected  work ; 
would  Hi  tier  the  affairs  of  its  inhabitants  to 
pi  oceed  by  chance  5  and  would  behold  them 
without  concern,  running  into  mifrule  and 
diforder  ?  Where  were  then  that  confiften- 
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cy  of  conduct,  which  we  clifcover  in  all  the 
wrorks  of  nature,  and  which  we  cannot  but 

afcribe  to  a  perfect  Being  ? - My  brother! 

when  thy  plans  are  clifappointed,  and  thy 
heart  is  ready  to  defpair ;  when  virtue  is 
opprelfed,  and  the  wicked  profper  around 
thee  ;  in  thofe  moments  of  difturbance,  look 
up  to  him  who  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  ;  and  confide,  that  he  who  made  light 
to  fpring  from  primaeval  darknefs,  will  make 
order  at  laft  to  arife  from  the  Teeming  con- 
fufion  of  the  world. 

Had  any  one  beheld  the  earth  in  its  date 
of  chaos  ;  when  the  elements  lay  mixed  and 
confufed ;  when  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void. ,  and  darknefs  was  on  the  face  oj  the 
deep ;  would  he  have  believed,  that  it  was 
prefently  to  become  fo  fair  and  well  order- 
eel  a  globe  as  wTe  now  behold  ;  illumined 
with  the  fplendor  of  the  fun,  and  decorated 
with  all  the  beauty  of  nature  ?  The  fame 
powerful  hand,  which  perfected  the  work 
of  creation,  fn  all,  in  due  time,  difembrojl  the 
plans  of  Providence.  Of  creation,  we  can 
judge  more  clearly,  becaufe  it  flood  forth 
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at  once  ;  it  was  perfedt  from  the  beginning. 
But  the  courfe  of  Providence  is  progreflive. 
Time  is  required  tor  the  progrefiion  to  ad¬ 
vance  ;  and  before  it  is  finilhed,  we  can 
form  no  judgement,  or  at  leaft  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  one,  concerning  it.  We  mu  ft  wait  un¬ 
til  the  great  sera  arrive,  when  the  fecrets  of 
the  univerfe  {hall  be  unfolded ;  when  the 
divine  deligns  {hall  be  confummated  ;  when 
Providence  fhall  be  brought  to  the  fame 
completion  which  creation  has  already  at¬ 
tained.  Then,  we  have  every  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  wife  Creator  {hall  appear  in 
the  end,  to  have  been  the  wife  and  juft  ruler 
of  the  world.  Until  that  period  come,  let 
us  be  contented  and  patient ;  let  us  ftibmit 
and  adore.  Although  thou  fayef  thou  Jim  it 
not  fee  him ,  yet  judgement  is  before  him ;  there - 
fore,  truf  thou  in  him  *.  This  exhortation 
will  receive  more  force,  when  we, 

III.  Conlider  creation  as  a  difplay  of  fu- 
preme  goodnefs,  no  lefs  than  of  wifdom  and 
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power.  It  is  the  communication  of  num- 
berlefs  benefits  to  all  who  live,  together 
with  exiftence.  Juftly  is  the  earth  faid  to 
be  full  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  Lord ,  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  fyftem  of  things,  we  behold 
a  manifeft  tendency  to  promote  the  benefit 
either  of  the  rational,  or  the  animal  crea¬ 
tion.  In  fome  parts  of  nature,  this  tenden¬ 
cy  may  be  lefs  obvious  than  in  others.  Ob¬ 
jects,  which  to  us  feem  ufelefs,  or  hurtful, 
may  fometimes  occur ;  and  flrange  it  were, 
if  in  fo  vafl  and  complicated  a  fyftem,  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  this  kind  fhould  not  occafional- 
ly  prefent  themfelves  to  beings,  whofe  views 
are  fo  narrow  and  limited  as  ours.  It  is 
well  known,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
knowledge  of  nature  has  increafed  among 
men,  thefe  difficulties  have  diminiffied.  Sa¬ 
tisfactory  accounts  have  been  given  of  ma¬ 
ny  perplexing  appearances.  Ufeful  and 
proper  purpofes  have  been  found  to  be  pro¬ 
moted,  by  objects  which  were,  at  firft, 
thought  unprofitable  or  noxious. 

Malignant  muft  be  the  mind  of  that  per- 
fon ;  with  a  diftorted  eye  he  muft  have  con¬ 
templated 
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remplated  creation,  who  can  fufpedf,  that 
it  is  not  the  produ&ion  of  infinite  benigni¬ 
ty  and  goodnefs.  How  many  clear  marks 
of  benevolent  intention  appear,  every  where 
around  us  ?  What  a  profufion  of  beauty  and 
ornament  is  poured  forth  on  the  face  of  na¬ 
ture  ?  What  a  magnificent  fpedtacle  pre- 
fented  to  the  view  of  man  ?  What  fupply 
contrived  for  his  wants  ?  What  a  variety  of 
objects  fet  before  him,  to  gratify  his  fenfes, 
to  employ  his  underftanding,  to  entertain, 
his  imagination,  to  cheer  and  gladden  his 
heart  ?  Indeed,  the  very  exiftence  of  the 
univerfe  is  a  Handing  memorial  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Creator.  For  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  goodnefs  could  originally  prompt  crea¬ 
tion.  The  fupreme  Being,  felf-exifi: ent  and 
all-fufficient,  had  no  wants  which  he  could 
feek  to  fupply.  No  new  acceffion  of  felici¬ 
ty  or  glory  was  to  refult  to  him,  from  crea¬ 
tures  whom  he  made.  It  was  goodnefs 
communicating  and  pouring  itfelf  forth, 
goodnefs  delighting  to  impart  happinefs 
in  all  its  forms,  which  in  the  beginning 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Hence,- 
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thofe  innumerable  orders  of  living  creatures 
with  which  the  earth  is  peopled  ;  from  the 
lowed  clafs  of  fenfitive  being,  to  the  high- 
ed  rank  of  reafon  and  intelligence.  Where- 
ever  there  is  life,  there  is  fome  degree  of 
happmefs ;  there  are  enjoyments  fuited  to 
the  dideient  powers  of  feeling;  and  earth, 
and  air,  and  water,  are,  with  magnificent 
liberality,  made  to  teem  with  life. 

Let  thofe  driking  difplays  of  creating 
goodnefs  call  forth,  on  our  part,  refponfive 
love,  gratitude,  and  veneration.  To  this 
great  Father  of  all  exidence  and  life,  to 
Finn  who  hath  railed  us  up  to  behold  the 
light  of  day,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
which  his  world  prefents,  let  our  hearts 
fend  forth  a  perpetual  hymn  of  praife. 
Evening  and  morning  let  us  celebrate  Him, 
wno  maketh  the  morning  and  the  evening' 
to  rejoice  over  our  heads  ;  who  openeth  his 
hand ,  and  fatisfeth  the  defire  of  every  living 
thing.  Let  us  rejoice,  that  we  are  brought 
into  a  world,  which  is  the  production  of 
infinite  goodnefs ;  over  which  a  fupreme 
intelligence  prefides;  and  where  nothing 

happens, 
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happens,  that  was  not  planned  and  arran¬ 
ged,  from  the  beginning,  in  his  decree.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  he  hateth  not  the  works  which 
he  hath  made,  nor  hath  brought  creatures 
into  exiftence,  merely  to  fuffer  unneceflary 
pain,  let  us,  even  in  the  midft  of  forrow, 
receive,  with  calm  fubmiffion,  whatever  he 
is  pleafed  to  fend ;  thankful  for  what  he 
beftows  ;  and  fatisfied,  that,  without  good 
reafon,  he  takes  nothing  away. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  effects  which 
meditation  on  the  creation  of  the  world 
ought  to  produce.  It  prefents  fuch  an  alto- 
nifhing  conjunction  of  power,  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs,  as  cannot  be  beheld  without  re¬ 
ligious  veneration.  Accordingly,  among 
all  nations  of  the  earth,  it  has  given  rife  to 
religious  belief  and  worfhip.  The  moft 
ignorant  and  favage  tribes,  when  they  look¬ 
ed  round  on  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
could  not  avoid  afcribing  their  origin  to 
fome  invifible  designing  caufe,  and  feeling 
a  propenfity  to  adore.  They  are,  indeed,  the 
awful  appearances  of  the  Creator’s  power, 

by 
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S  E  R  M.  by  which,  chiefly,  they  have  been  imprefP 
LXrS‘  f  ed ;  and  which  have  introduced  into  their 
worfhip  lb  many  rites  of  dark  fuperftition. 
When  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature  feemed  to 
be  interrupted ;  when  loud  thunder  rolled 
above  them  in  the  clouds,  or  earthquakes 
lhook  the  ground,  the  multitude  fell  on 
their  knees,  and,  with  trembling  horror, 
brought  forth  the  bloody  facrifice  to  ap- 
peafe  the  angry  divinity.  But  it  is  not  in 
thofe  tremendous  appearances  of  power 

I 

merely,  that  a  good  and  well-inftrufted 
man  beholds  the  Creator  of  the  world.  In 
the  conftant  and  regular  working  of  his 
hands,  in  the  filent  operations  of  his  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs,  ever  going  on  through¬ 
out  nature,  he  delights  to  contemplate  and 
adore  him. 

This  is  one  of  the  chief  fruits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  that  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Creator,  which  is  imparted  to  us  by  the 
Chriftian  revelation.  Impreffing  our  minds 
with  a  juft  fenfe  of  all  his  attributes,  as  not 
wife  and  great  only,  but  as  gracious  and 
merciful,  let  it  lead  us  to  view  every  object 

of 
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of  calm  and  undiflurbed  nature,  with  a  per¬ 
petual  reference  to  its  author.  We  ihall 
then  behold  all  the  fcenes  which  the  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  earth  prefent,  with  more  refi¬ 
ned  feelings,  and  fublimer  emotions,  than 
they  who  regard  them  folely  as  objects  of 
curiofity,  or  amufement.  Nature  will  ap¬ 
pear  animated,  and  enlivened,  by  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  its  author.  When  the  fun  rifes 
or  fets  in  the  heavens ;  when  fpring  paints 
the  earth,  when  fummer  fhines  in  its  glory, 
when  autumn  pours  forth  its  fruits,  or 
winter  returns  in  its  awful  forms,  we  {hall 
view  the  Creator  manifefting  himfelf  in  his 
works.  We  {hall  meet  his  prefence  in  the 
fields.  We  fhall  feel  his  influence  in  the 
cheering  beam.  We  {hall  hear  his  voice  in 
the  wind.  We  {hall  behold  ourf elves  every 
where  furrounded  with  the  glory  of  that 
univerfal  fpirit,  who  fills,  pervades,  and 
upholds  all.  We  fhall  live  in  the  world  as 
in  a  great  and  auguft  temple ;  where  the 
prefence  of  the  divinity,  who  inhabits  it, 
infpires  devotion. 

Magnificent  as  the  fabric  of  the  world 

is. 
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S  E  R  M.  is,  it  was  not,  however,  intended  for  per- 
XIX  .  r 

petual  duration.  It  was  eredted  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  habitation  for  a  race  of  beings,  who, 
after  adting  there  a  probationary  part,  were 
to  be  removed  into  a  higher  Hate  of  exift- 
ence.  As  there  was  an  hour  fixed  from  all 
eternity  for  its  creation,  fo  there  is  an  hour 
fixed  for  its  diffolution ;  when  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  fhall  pafs  away,  and  their 
place  fhall  know  them  no  more.  The  con- 
fideration  of  this  great  event,  as  the  coun¬ 
terpart  to  the  work  of  creation,  fhall  be  the 
fubjedt  of  the  following  Difcourfe. 


.  ,•  --i 
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SERMON 


On  the  Dissolution  of  the  World 


2  Peter,  iii. 

But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief 
in  the  night ;  in  the  which  the  heavens  Jhall 
pafs  away  with  a  great  noife ,  and  the  ele- 
-  ?nents  Jhall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the 
earth  alfo ,  and  the  works  that  are  therein , 
fjall  be  burnt  up , 


T 


world.  Having  treated,  in  the  preceding 
Difcourfe,  of  the  commencement,  let  us 
now  contemplate  the  dole,  of  all  human 
things.  The  diffolution  of  the  material 
fyftem  is  an  article  of  our  faith,  often  allu¬ 
ded 


HESE  words  prefent  to  us  an  awful  SERM. 

1  XX. 

view  of  the  final  catafirophe  of  the  >, 
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^  to  in  the  Old  Teftament,  clearly  pre- 

dialed  in  the  New.  It  is  an  article  of  faith 
fo  far  from  being  incredible,  that  many 
appearances  in  nature  lead  to  the  belief  of 
it.  We  fee  all  terreftrial  fubflances  chan¬ 
ging  their  form.  Nothing  that  confifts  of 
matter,  is  formed  for  perpetual  duration. 
Every  thing  around  us,  is  impaired  and 
confumed  by  time  ;  waxes  old  by  degrees, 
and  tends  to  decay.  There  is  reafon,  there¬ 
fore,  to  believe,  that  a  ilruchire  fo  complex 
as  the  world  mult  be  liable  to  the  fame 
law ;  and  fhall,  at  fome  period,  undergo 
the  fame  fate.  Through  many  changes,  the 
earth  has  already  palled ;  many  fhocks  it 
has  received,  and  Hill  is  often  receiving.  A 
great  portion-  of  what  is  now  dry  land  ap¬ 
pears,  from  various  tokens,  to  have  been 
once  covered  with  water.  Continents  bear 

f  '  *  i 

the  marks  of  having  been  violently  rent, 
and  torn  afunder  from  one  another.  New 
illands  have  rifen  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean ;  thrown  up  by  the  force  of  fubter- 
raneous  fire.  Formidable  earthquakes  have, 
ip  divers  quarters,  fhaken  the  globe ;  and 

at 
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at  this  hour  terrify,  with  their  alarms,  rna-  S  E  R  M. 
ny  parts  of  it.  Burning  mountains  have,  .  — w—  j 
for  ages,  been  difcharging  torrents  of  flame ; 
and  from  time  to  time  renew  their  explo- 
fions,  in  various  regions.  All  thele  circum- 
ftances  fhow,  that  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  inftruments  of  its  diflolution  are 
formed.  To  our  view,  who  behold  only 
its  furface,  it  may  appear  firm  and  unfha- 
ken ;  while  its  deftruction  is  preparing  in 
fecret.  The  ground  on  which  we  tread  is 
undermined.  Combuftible  materials  are 
flored.  The  train  is  laid.  When  the  mine 
is  to,  fpring,  none  of  us  can  forefee. 

A.ccuftomed  to  behold  the  courfe  of  na¬ 
ture  proceeding  in  regular  order,  we  in¬ 
dulge,  meanwhile,  our  pleafures  and  pur- 
fuits  with  full  fecurity;  and  fuch  awful 
fcenes  as  the  convulfion  of  the  elements, 
and  the  diflolution  of  the  world,  are  fo¬ 
reign  to  our  thoughts.  Y et,  as  it  is  certain 
that  fome  generation  of  men  muft  witnefs 
this  great  cataflrophe,  it  is  fit  and  proper 
that  we  fhould  fometimes  look  forward  to 
it.  Spch  prolpedts  may  not,  indeed,  be  ah 

luring 
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S  Ex! M*  lurinS  to  t^c  men*  But  they  carry 

a  grandeur  and  folemnity,  which  are  con¬ 
genial  to  fome  of  the  moll  dignified  feel¬ 
ings  in  our  nature ;  and  tend  to  produce 
elevation  of  thought.  Amidft  the  circle  of 
levities  and  follies,  of  little  pleafures  and 
little  cares,  which  fill  up  the  ordinary  round 
of  life,  it  is  necelfary  that  we  be  occafional- 
ly  excited  to  attend  to  what  is  ferious  and 
great.  Such  events  as  are  now  to  be  the 
fubjefl  of  our  meditation,  awake  the  num¬ 
bering  mind ;  check  the  licentioufnefs  of 
idle  thought,  and  bring  home  our  recollec¬ 
tion  to  what  raoft  concerns  us,  as  men  and 
Chriftians. 

Let  us  think  what  aftonifhment  would 
have  filled  our  minds,  and  what  devout  e- 
motions  would  have  fwelled  our  hearts,  if 
we  could  have  been  fpectators  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  ;  if  we  had  feen  the  earth 
when  it  arofe  at  firft  'without  form  and  void. , 
and  beheld  its  parts  arranged  by  the  divine 
word ;  if  we  had  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty,  calling  light  to  fpring  forth  from 
the  darknefs  that  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep ; 

it 
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if  we  had  feen  the  fun  arifing,  for  the  fir  ft  SERM. 
time,  in  the  eaft  with  majeftic  glory ;  and 
all  nature  inftantly  beginning  to  teem  with 
life.  This  wonderful  fcene,  it  was  impofi- 
fible  that  any  human  eye  could  behold.  It 
was  a  fpectacle  afforded  only  to  angels,  and 
fuperior  fpirits.  But  to  a  fpectacle  no  lefs 
aftonifhing,  the  final  diffolution  of  the 
world,  we  know  there  fhall  be  many  hu¬ 
man  witneffes.  The  race  of  men  living  in 
that  laft  age,  fhall  fee  the  prefages  of  the 
approaching  fatal  day.  There  fhall  be  fgns 
in  the  fun ,  as  the  Scripture  informs  us,  and 
fgns  in  the  moon ,  and  fars ;  upon  the  earthy 
dtftrefs  of  nations ,  with  perplexity ;  the  fea 
and  the  waves  roaring  *.  They  fhall  clear¬ 
ly  perceive,  that  univerfal  nature  is  tend¬ 
ing  to  ruin.  They  fhall  feel  the  globe 
fhake ;  fhall  behold  their  cities  fall ;  and 
the  final  conflagration  begin  to  kindle  a- 
round  them. - Realifing  then  this  awful 


fcene ;  imagining  ourfelves  to  be  already 
fpe  dlators  of  it,  let  us, 


*  Luke,  xxi.  25. 
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I.  Contemplate  the  Supreme  Being- 
directing  the  diffolution,  as  he  direded  the 
original  formation,  of  the  world.  He  is 
the  great  agent  in  this  wonderful  tranfao 
tion.  It  was  by  him  forefeen.  It  was  by 
him  intended;  it  entered  into  his  plan 
from  the  moment  of  creation.  This  world 
was  deftined  from  the  beginning  to  fulfil  a 
cei  tain  period  ;  and  then  its  duration  was 
to  terminate.  Not  that  it  is  any  pleafiire  to 
die  Almighty,  to  difplay  his  omnipotence 
in  deitroying  the  works  which  he  has  made; 
but  as  for  wife  and  good  purpofes  the  earth 
■was  formed,  lb  for  wife  and  good  ends  it 
is  diffolved,  when  the  time  moft  proper  for 
its  termination  is  come.  He  who,  in  the 
counfels  of  his  Providence,  brings  about  fo 
many  revolutions  among  mankind ;  who 
chang'd b  the  times  and  the  feafons ;  who  raff 
fes  up  empires  to  rule,  in  liiccefilon,  among 
the  nations,  and  at  his  pleafure  puts  an  end 
to  their  glory ;  hath  alfo  fixed  a  term  for 
tiie  earth  itfejf,  the  feat  of  all  human  great- 
nefs.  He  law  it  meet,  that  after  the  pro¬ 
bationary  courfe  was  fmilhed,  which  the 

generations 
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generations  of  men  were  to  accomplilli,  SERM. 
their  prefent  habitation  fhould  be  made  to 
pafs  away.  Of  the  feafonablenefs  of  the 
period  when  this  change  fhould  take  place, 
no  being  can  judge,  except  the  Lord  of  the 
univerfe.  Thefe  are  counfels,  into  which 
it  is  not  ours  to  penetrate.  But  amidit  this 
great  revolution  of  nature,  our  comfort  is, 

O 

that  it  is  a  revolution  brought  about  by 
Him,  the  meafures  of  whofe  government 

are  all  founded  in  goodnefs. 

It  is  called  in  the  text,  the  day  of  the  Lord ; 
a  day  peculiarly  his,  as  known  to  him  on¬ 
ly  ;  a  day  in  which  he  {hall  appear  with 
uncommon  and  tremendous  majefty.  But 
though  it  be  the  day  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  yet  from  thefe  terrors,  his  upright 
and  faithful  {'objects  {hall  have  nothing  to 
apprehend.  They  may  remain  fafe  and 
quiet  fpe&ators  of  the  threatening  fcene. 

For  it  is  not  to  be  a  fcene  of  blind  confu- 
fion ;  of  univerfal  ruin,  brought  about  by 
undefigning  chance.  Over  the  fliock  of 
the  elements,  and  the  wreck  of  nature, 

Eternal  Wifdom  prefides.  According  to  it 

E  e  2  direction, 
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dii  e<5hon,  the  conflagration  advances  which 
is  to  confume  the  earth.  Amidft  every 
convulfion  of  the  world,  God  fhall  conti¬ 
nue  to  be,  as  he  was  from  the  beginning, 
the  dwelling-place  of  his  fervants  to  all  gene¬ 
rations.  The  world  may  be  loft  to  them  ; 
but  the  ruler  of  the  world  is  ever  the  fame, 
unchangeably  good  and  juft.  This  is  the 
high  tower  to  which  they  can  fly,  and  be 
fafe.  The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteouf- 
nefs;  and  under  every  period  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  his  countenance  beholdeth  the  upright . 

II.  Let  us  contemplate  the  diflolution  of 
the  world,  as  the  end  of  all  human  glory. 
This  earth  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  a 
great  fpedlacle,  and  many  a  high  achieve¬ 
ment.  There,  the  wife  have  ruled,  the 
mighty  have  fought,  and  conquerors  have 
triumphed.  Its  furface  has  been  covered 
with  proud  and  ftately  cities.  Its  temples 
and  palaces  have  raifed  their  heads  to  the 
Ikies.  Its  kings  and  potentates,  glorying 
in  their  magnificence,  have  erected  pyra¬ 
mids,  conftructed  towers,  founded  monu¬ 
ments. 
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ments,  which  they  imagined  were  to  defy  SERM. 
all  the  aflaults  of  time.  Their  inward  i 

thought  was ,  that  their  houfes  were  to  conti¬ 
nue  for  every  and  their  dwelling-places  to  all 
generations .  Its  philofophers  have  explored 
the  fecrets  of  nature ;  and  flattered  thern- 
felves,  that  the  fame  of  their  difcoveries 

was  to  be  immortal. - Alas  !  all  this  was 

no  more  than  a  tranfient  Ihow.  Not  only 
the  fajhion  of  the  world ,  but  the  world  it- 
felf,  pajfeth  away.  The  day  cometh,  when 
all  the  glory  of  this  world  fliall  be  remem¬ 
bered,  only  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh. 

No  longer  fliall  the  earth  exhibit  any  of 
thofe  fcenes  which  now  delight  our  eyes. 

The  whole  beautiful  fabric  is  thrown  down, 
never  more  to  arife.  As  foon  as  the  de¬ 
ft  roying  angel  has  founded  the  laft  trum¬ 
pet,  the  everlafting  mountains  fall :  the 

gr 

foundations  of  the  world  are  lhaken ;  the 
beauties  of  nature,  the  decorations  of  art, 
the  labours  of  induftry,  perifti  in  one  com¬ 
mon  flame.  The  globe  itfelf  fliall  either 
return  into  its  ancient  chaos,  without  form  " 
and  void ;  or,  like  a  ftar  fallen  from  the 

E  e  3  heavens. 
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heavens,  fhall  be  effaced  from  the  univerfe, 
and  its  place  Jhall  know  it  no  more . 

This  day  of  the  Lord,  it  is  foretold  in 
the  text,  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  ; 
that  is,  fudden  and  unexpected.  Mankind, 
notwithftanding  the  prefages  given  them, 
fhail  continue  to  the  laft  in  their  wonted 
fecurity.  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  as  in 
the  days  of  Noah  before  the  food ,  they  were 
eating  and  drinking ,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage ,  until  the  food  came ,  and  took  them 
all  away ;  fo  Jhall  alfo  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man  be  — —How  many  projects  and  de¬ 
signs  fhall  that  day  fuddenly  confound? 
What  long-contrived  fchemes  of  pleafure 
fhall  it  overthrow  ?  What  plans  of  cunning 
and  ambition  fhall  it  utterly  blafl  ?  How 
miserable  they,  whom  it  fhall  overtake  in 
the  midft  of  dark  confpiracies,  of  criminal 
deeds,  or  profligate  pleafures  ?  In  what 
ftrong  colours  is  their  difmay  painted,  when 
they  are  reprefented  in  the  book  of  Reve- 

#  Matthew,  xxiv.  38* 

lations, 
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lations,  as  calling  the  hills  and  mountains  S  E  R  M. 

^  C  \  'll  1  ^ * 

to  fall  on  them  and  cover  them  ? - bucn  de- 

fcriptions  are  apt  to  be  confidered  as  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  imprefiion  of  thofe  awful 
events  is  weakened  by  the  great  diicance  of 
time,  at  which  our  imagination  places 
them.  But  have  not  we  had  a  {hiking 
image  fet  before  us,  in  our  own  age,  of  the 
terrors  which  the  day  of  the  Lord  ihali  pro¬ 
duce,  by  thofe  partial  ruins  of  the  world, 
which  the  vifitation  of  God  has  brought  on 
countries  well  known,  and  not  removed  very 
far  from  ourfelves  ?  When  in  the  midit  or 
peace,  opulence,  and  fecurity,  fuddenly  the 
earth  was  felt  by  the  terrified  inhabitants  to 
tremble,  with  violent  agitation,  below  them; 
when  their  houfes  began  to  {hake  over  their 
heads,  and  to  overwhelm  them  with  ruins; 
the  flood,  at  the  fame  time,  to  rife  from  its 
bed,  and  to  fwell  around  them  ;  when  en- 
compafled  with  univerfal  defolation,  no 
friend  could  aid  another ;  no  profpecl  of 
efcape  appeared ;  no  place  of  refuge  remain¬ 
ed  ;  how  fimilar  were  fuch  fcenes  of  de- 
ftrublion  to  the  terrors  of  the  laft  day  ? 

E  e  4  What 
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s  E R  M.  What  fxmilar  fenfations  of  dread,  and  re- 
v*— niorle,  and  too  late  repentance,  muft  they 

have  excited  among  the  guilty  and  pro¬ 
fane  ?  . 

To  fuch  formidable  convullions  of  na¬ 
ture,  we,  in  thefe  happy  iflands,  through 
the  bleffing  of  Heaven,  are  flrangers ;  and 
Grangers  to  them  may  we  long  continue  ! 
But  however  we  may  efcape  partial  ruins 
of  the  globe,  in  its  general  and  final  ruin, 
we  alfo  muft  be  involved.  To  us  muft 
come  at  laft  that  awful  day,  when  the  fun 
lhall  for  the  laft  time  arife,  to  perform  his 
concluding  circuit  round  the  world.  They 
how  bleft,  whom  that  day  lhall  find  em¬ 
ployed  in  religious  a<fts,  or  virtuous  deeds; 
in  the  confcientious  difcharge  of  the  duties 
of  life ;  in  the  exercife  of  due  preparation 
for  the  conclufion  of  human  things,  and  for 
appearing  before  the  great  Judge  of  the 
world  !  Let  us  now, 

III.  Contemplate  the  foul  of  man,  as 
remaining  unhurt  in  the  midft  of  this  gene¬ 
ral  defolation,  when  the  whole  animal  crea¬ 
tion 
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tion  perifhes,  and  the  whole  frame  of  na-  SERM. 
ture  falls  into  ruins.  What  a  high  idea 
does  this  prefent,  of  the  dignity  pertaining 
to  the  rational  fpirit !  The  world  may  fall 
back  into  chaos ;  but,  fuperior  to  matter , 
and  independent  of  all  the  changes  of  ma¬ 
terial  things,  the  foul  continues  the  fame. 

When  the  heavens  pafs  away  with  a  great 
noife ,  and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat , 
the  foul  of  man,  damped  for  immortality, 
retains  its  date  unimpaired ;  and  is  capable 
of  dourifhing  in  undecaying  youth  and  vi¬ 
gour.  Very  different  indeed  the  condition 
of  human  fpirits  is  to  be,  according  as 
their  different  qualities  have  marked,  and 
prepared  them,  for  different  future  man- 
dons.  But  for  futurity,  they  are  all  de- 
dined.  Exidence,  dill,  is  theirs.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  of  permanent  felicity  they  all  pof- 
fefs  ;  and,  if  they  enjoy  it  not,  it  is  owing 
to  themfelves. 

Here  then,  let  us  behold  what  is  the  true 
honour  and  excellence  of  man.  It  condds 
not  in  his  body;  which,  beautiful  or  vigo¬ 
rous  as  it  may  now  feem,  is  no  other  than 
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S  E  R  M.  a  fabrick  of  dull;,  quickly  to  return  to  dull; 

vv  #  A  y 

again.  It  is  not  derived  from  any  connec¬ 
tion  he  can  form  with  earthly  things ;  which, 
as  we  have  feen,  are  all  doomed  to  perilh. 
It  confills  in  that  thinking  part,  which  is 
fufceptible  of  intelle<ftual  improvement  and 
moral  worth  ;  which  was  formed  after  the 
image  of  God  ;  which  is  capable  of  perpe¬ 
tual  progrefs  in  drawing  nearer  to  his  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  fhall  partake  of  the  divine  eter¬ 
nity,  when  time  and  the  world  fhall  be  no 
more.  This  is  all  that  is  refpeclable  in  man. 
By  this  alone,  he  is  raifed  above  perilhable 
fubftances,  and  allied  to  thofe  that  are  ce- 
leftial  and  immortal.  This  part  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  then,  let  us  cultivate  with  care  ;  and, 
on  its  improvement,  reft  our  felf-eftimation. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  fuffering  ourfelves  to 
be  wholly  immerfed  in  matter,  plunged  in 
the  dregs  of  fenfuality,  we  behave  as  if  we 
were  only  made  for  the  body  and  its  ani¬ 
mal  plealiires,  how  degenerate  and  bale  do 
we  become  ?  Deftined  to  furvive  this  whole 
material  fyftem,  fent  forth  to  run  the  race  of 
immortality  and  glory,  fhall  we  thus  abufe 

our 
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our  Maker’s  goodnefs,  degrade  our  origi-  SERM. 
nal  honour,  and  fink  ourfelves  into  defer- 
ved  mifery  ?  It  remains,  that, 

IV.  We  contemplate  the  diffolution  o£ 
the  world,  as  the  introduction  to  a  greater 
and  nobler  fyftem,  in  the  government  of 
God.  We ,  according  to  his  promife ,  look  for 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth ,  wherein  dwel- 
leth  right eoufiefs  *.  Temporal  tilings  are 
now  to  give  place  to  things  eternal.  To 
this  earthly  habitation  is  to  fucceed  the  city 
of  the  living  God.  The  earth  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  purpofe  for  which  it  -was  created. 

It  had  been  employed  as  a  theatre,  on  which 
the  human  generations  were  fucceffively  to 
come  forth,  and  to  fulfil  their  term  of  trial. 

As  long  as  the  period  of  trial  continued, 
much  obfcurity  was  of  courfe  to  cover  the 
counfels  of  Providence.  It  was  appointed, 
that  all  things  fhould  appear  as  coming  alike 
to  all ;  that  the  righteous  Iliould  feem  of¬ 
ten  negledled  by  Heaven,  and  the  wicked  be 

*  2  Peter,  lii.  13. 
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serm.  allowed  externally  toprofper ;  in  order  that 
>  — y..^  'virtue  and  piety  might  undergo  a  proper 
teft ;  that  it  might  be  fhown  who  were  fin- 
cere  adherents  to  confidence,  and  who  were 
mere  followers  of  fortune.  The  day  which 
terminates  the  duration  of  the  world,  ter¬ 
minates  all  thofe  feeming  diforders.  The 
time  of  trial  is  concluded.  The  final  dif- 
crimination  of  characters  is  made.  When 
the  righteous  go  to  everlafting  happinefs, 
and  the  wicked  are  difinifled  into  the  re¬ 
gions  of  punifhment,  the  whole  myftery  of 
human  affairs  is  unravelled ;  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Providence  is  juftified  to  man. 

Suited  to  a  condition  of  trial  was  the  ftate 
and  form  of  the  world,  which  we  now  in¬ 
habit.  It  was  not  defigned  to  be  a  manfion 
for  innocent  and  happy  fpirits ;  but  a  dwell¬ 
ing  for  creatures  of  fallen  nature,  and  of 
mixed  characters.  Hence,  thofe  mixtures 
of  pleafure  and  pain,  of  diforder  and  beau¬ 
ty,  with  which  it  abounds.  Hence,  fome 
regions  of  the  earth,  prefenting  gay  and 
pleafing  feenes  ;  others,  exhibiting  nothing 
but  ruggednefs  and  deformity ;  the  face  of 

nature. 
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nature,  fometimes  brightened  by  a  ferene  SERM. 
atmofphere,  and  a  fplendid  fun ;  fometimes  . 
disfigured  by  jarring  elements,  and  over- 
caft  with  troubled  Ikies.  But  far  unlike 
lhall  be  the  everlafting  habitations  of  the 
juft;  :  Though  how  they  are  formed,  or 
what  objects  they  contain,  is  not  given  us 
now  to  conceive;  nor,  in  all  probability, 
would  our  faculties  be  equal  to  the  con¬ 
ception.  The  emblematical  defcriptions  of 
them  in  Scripture,  are  calculated  to  excite 
high  ideas  of  magnificence  and  glory.  This 
one  particular  we  know  with  certainty,  that 
therein  dwelleth  righteoufnefs ;  that  is,  com¬ 
plete  virtue  and  eternal  order ;  and  where- 
eYer  thefe  are  found,  the  moft  perfedt 
fources  are  opened  of  joy  and  blifs.  This 
earth  was  never  intended  for  more  than  the 
outer  court,  the  porch,  through  which  the 
righteous  were  to  pafs  into  the  temple  and 
fandtuary  of  the  Divin  ity.  When  that  which 
is  perfeEl  is  come ,  that  which  is  in  part  Jhall  be 
done  away. 

The  inference  which  follows  from  wbat 

has 
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S  XXM’  ^  keen  on  this  fubjeft,  cannot  be  fo 
v— well  exprefled  as  in  the  words  of  the  Apoftle, 
in  the  verle  immediately  following  the  text; 
feeing  that  all  thefe  things  fall  be  diffolved , 
what  manner  of  perfons  ought  we  to  be  in  all 
holy  converfation  and  godlinefs ?  Ought  not 
the  important  difcoveries  which  have  been 
made  to  us,  of  the  defigns  of  the  Almighty, 
and  of  the  deftiny  of  man,  to  exalt  our  len- 
timents,  and  to  purify  our  life  from  what 
is  vitious  or  vain  ?  While  wre  purfue  the 
bulinefs  and  cares  of  our  prelent  llation, 
and  partake  of  the  innocent  plealures  which 
the  world  affords,  let  us  maintain  that  dig¬ 
nity  of  character,  which  becomes  immortal 
beings  ;  let  us  acl  with  that  circumlpedlion, 
which  becomes  thofe  who  know  they  are 
foon  to  Hand  before  the  judgement-feat  of 
the  Son  of  God :  In  a  word,  let  us  ftudy  to 
be  what  we  would  wilh  to  be  found,  if  to 
us  the  day  of  the  Lord  fhould  come. 

I  know  it  will  occur,  that  the  profpedt  of 
that  day  cannot  be  expected  to  have  much 

influence  on  the  prefent  age.  The  events 
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©f  which  I  have  treated,  mufl  needs,  it  will  SERM. 

XX 

be  faid,  belong  to  fome  future  race  of  men. 

Many  prophecies  yet  remain  to  be  fulfilled. 

Many  preparatory  events  mufl  take  place, 
before  the  world  is  ripe  for  final  judgement. 

— Whether  this  be  the  cafe  or  not,  none 
of  us  with  certainty  know. — But  allow  me 
to  remind  you,  that  to  each  of  us,  an  event 
is  approaching,  and  not  far  diftant,  which 
fhall  prove  of  the  fame  effedt,  with  the  co¬ 
ming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  The  day  of 
death  is,  to  every  individual,  the  fame  as 
the  day  of  the  diflolution  of  the  world. 

The  fun  may  continue  to  fhine ;  but  to 
them  who  are  laid  in  the  grave,  his  light  is 
finally  extinguifhed.  The  world  may  re¬ 
main  adtive,  bufy,  and  noify  ;  but  to  them, 
all  is  filence.  The  voice  which  gives  the 
mandate,  Return  again  to  your  dtift ,  is  the 
fame  with  the  found  of  the  laft  trumpet. 

Death  fixes  the  doom  of  every  one,  finally 
and  irrevocably.  This  furely  is  an  event 
which  none  of  us  can  remove  in  our 
thoughts  to  a  remote  age.  To-morrow, 
to-day,  the  fatal  mandate  may  be  if- 

fued. 
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^  XX^  Watch  therefore ;  be  fober  and  vlgi- 

-v— >  kant  >  )'e  know  not  at  what  hour  the  Son  of 
Man  cometh. 

Having  now  treated  both  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  diffolution  of  the  world,  I  cannot 
conclude,  without  calling  your  thoughts  to 
the  magnificent  view,  which  thefe  events 
give  us,  of  the  kingdom  and  dominion  of 
the  Almighty.  With  reverence  we  con¬ 
template  his  hand  in  the  fignal  difpenfa- 
tions  of  Providence  among  men ;  deciding 
the  fate  of  battles ;  railing  up,  or  overthrow¬ 
ing  empires  ;  calling  down  the  proud,  and 
lifting  the  low  from  the  dull.  But  what 
are  fuch  occurrences  to  the  power  and  wifi- 
dom,  which  He  difplays  in  the  higher  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  univerle ;  by  his  word, 
forming,  or  diflolving  worlds  ;  at  his  plea- 
fure,  tranfplanting  his  creatures  from  one 
world  to  another ;  that  he  may  carry  on 
new  plans  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  and 
fill  all  fpace  with  the  wonders  of  creation  ! 
Succelfive  generations  of  men  have  arilen 
to  poflefs  the  earth.  By  turns  they  have 
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pafled  away,  and  gone  into  regions  un-  SE«. 
known.  Us  he  hath  raifed  up,  to  occupy 
their  room.  •  We  too  (hall  fhortly  difappear. 

But  human  exigence  never  perifhes.  Li  e 
only  changes  its  form,  and  is  renewed. 
Creation  is  ever  filling,  but  never  full. 

When  the  whole  intended  courfe  of  the  ge¬ 
nerations  of  men  fhall  be  finilhed,  then,  as 
a  ihepherd  leads  his  flock  from  one  pafture 
to  another,  fo  the  great  Creator  leads  forth 
the  fouls  which  he  has  made,  into  new  and 
prepared  abodes  of  life.  They  go  from  this 
earth  to  a  new  earth,  and  new  heavens ; 
and  (till  they  remove,  only  from  one  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  divine  dominion  to  another* 

Amid  It  all  thofe  changes  of  nature,  the  great 
Ruler  himfelf  remains,  without  variablenefs 
or  Jhadow  of  turning.  To  him,  thefe  fuccef- 
five  revolutions  of  being  are  but  as  yefer day 
when  it  is  paf.  From  his  eternal  throne,  he 
beholds  worlds  riling  and  palling  away ; 
meafures  out,  to  the  creatures  who  inhabit 
them,  powers  and  faculties  fuited  to  their 
Hate  ;  and  diftributes  among  them  rewards 
and  punilhments,  proportioned  to  their  ac- 

Vol.  III.  F  f  ‘  tions* 
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xx.M*  tl01^S'  .  WIlat  an  aftonifhing  view  do  fuch 
meditations  afford  of  the  kingdom  of  God  * 
infinite  in  its  extent ;  everlafting  in  its  du- 
ration  j  exhibiting,  in  every  period,  the 
reign  of  perfea  righteoufnefs  and  wifdom  ! 

Who  by  fearchmg  can  ^ find  out  God  f  who  can 

jmd  out  the  Almighty  to  fterfettion  f  Great 

and  marvellous  are  all  thy  works.  Lord  God 
A nmghty  !  Juft  and  true  ar£  a//  fhy 

thou  King  of  faints  ! 
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